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Time, Flow Softly 


Raih hifd fallen in the high mountains of 
New South Wales and Victoria, to swell the 
Murray, the Gou^burn and the JClampaspe, 
and to stir into welcome activity tne wharf at 
Echuca where the three rivers met. It was 
more than enough to distract Delie Gordon 
from her job of tinting postcards at Hamilton’s 
Photographic JStudio^ especially since the 
Philadelphia was due any day now with a cargo 
of wo8l from distant sheep stations along the 
Dstrling. 

Delie’s namesake, when she did arrive, had a 
new mate arfd part-owner: Brenton Edwards, 
a good-looking young man whose lazy in- 
solence both affronted and attracted Delie. 
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The river, the dark and secret river, full of 
strange time, is for ever flowing by us to the 
sea. 

— Thomas Wolfe : Of Time and the River 


To" My Mother 



PART ONE 


jTAg River and the Town 




CHAPTER ONE 


“The River’s coming down!” 

The word p^issec^ joyously from m(futh to mouth, the Riverine 
Herald printed it, and the river itself proclaimed it, eddying past 
the wharfcwith increasing speed and yolume. The* clear summer 
water was beginning to b# stained with ti fe brown sediment of 
winter streams. 

Rain had fallen away in the high mountains of New South 
Wales and Victoria; and now the Murray and the Goulburn and 
the Gampaspe were bringing tfieir separate streams to the 
Meeting-of-the-Waters, # Bchuc2ft 

This year th$re would be a good rivei* before the snows started 
to melt in September. A ‘good’ river, to a town that depended on 
its steamer trade, was a full river; even if it overdid its goodness 
an<i spread into the streets, no one complained. Only a drought 
was to be feared. 

Steamers for up-river which had been lying at the wharf all 
the summer, suddenly became active. Barges were tied to towing- 
poles, steam was raised, and with triumphant blasts on their 
whistles the Adelaide and the Edwards , the Elizabeth and the 
Success , each with three empty barges trailing behind, set off to 
begin the logging season. Some of tfj£ barges would be dropped 
off at the logging camps and then floated down with loads of red- 
gum; others would return with the steamers, loaded with flour 
from Albi^ry, Howlong and Gorowa. 

The Government snagging boat Melbourne had left to free a 
jam of logs and debris at Stewart’s Bridge on the Goulburn. 
Soon the Darling *ind Murrumbidgee traders, caught on a fall- 
ing river last year, would begin to arrive back at their home 
port. 

Seatejl in her small, back room cluttered with frames and 
mounts at Hamilton’s Photographic Studio in the main street, 
Delie Gordon could see nothing of all this ; of how the awakened 
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river sparkled in the sun, and the shadows moved under the great 
red-gum trees on its banks. 

Sphere was no rai» in Echuca. The lovely sunny days of 
autumn^ passed over in calm progression; the gold and silver 
•fleets of tumulus cloud sailed from west to east; but by the time 
she was free at six o’clock the sun would be setting. 

Sounds of the life beyond filtered into her # room : the life of a 
busy country town that was also an inland port. She could hear 
the clop-clop of horses’ hooves in the street, the whine of a steam- 
saw down by the rhX,r, the rattln of cart-wheels and the shunt- 
ing of trains. And, cutting across them all, the shrill, exciting 
note of a paddle-steamer blowing off at the Campaspe Junc- 
tion. 

She looked out at a glimpse* of dusty back yard, and next to it 
the back yard of the Shamrock Hotel beyond a grey paling fence. 
Sighing, she turned back? to tinting a picture of the;,Echuca wharf, 
lined with paddle-steamers unloading bales of wool. # It was her 
fi{sf day at the studio and she wanted to do well, but her heart 
wasn’t in the work. The long, lovely, disturbing note of the 
steamer’s whistle had set her foot tapping restlessly. 

Little Mr. Hamilton, thin and worried-looking in rimless 
glasses, came bustling in with a handful of tinted postcards she 
had done that mornihg. 

He put them down on her table, took off his glasses, and 
tapped the cards with them. 

“Very delicate work, v/=* ry creditable, Miss Gordon.” His 
mouth was thin, straight, and unsmiling ; she had not yet seen it 
relax. “Yes, yes; but — ahem, unfortunately not what people 
want. They like plenty of Antwerp blue.” 

“You mean the sky? I didn’t want to make it look unreal.” 

“Yes, yes; but it’s not reality they want, only a pretty picture 
to send to their friends. The river in this one, now; looks a bit 
drab, doesn’t it?” 

“But the Murray isn’t the least kit blue, Mr. Hamilton!” 

“True, true; it’s either green or brown, usually. But then people 
have fixed ideas. The sea is blue; the sea is water; therefore all ; 
water should be blue. Something like that their minds work. 
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Believe me, I know what will sell. Now try and see what you can 
do with these.’^ 

Delie’s full bottom lip stuck out as sift drew the bottk/of 
Antwerp blue towards her. She had been delighted wheirfier old 
friend Angus McPhee, editor of the Riverine Herald , had found this 
job for her, but already she knew she was not going to like it. All 
her artistic instinct# were in revolt against the requirements of 
Public Taste. 

Still, al? least she’d be independent# She^d rather scrub floors 
than go back to being depend&it on Aunt Hester, to being the ( 
‘orphan child’, the ‘helpless nuisance’.* “I’ll never go back to the 
farm, never,” she said aloud. 

It was no good Mrs. Mac wanting her to ^tay with them in- 
definitely as a kind of adopted daughter; she had insisted on pay- 
ing board, because she was really not much help in the home 
and anyway shfc wanted to be free to put all her time into study- 
ing at the Cchuca School of Arts. And now the McPhees were 
goi^g to Bendigo, and she was really alone in the world. AICne 
in the world. It sounded pathetic, but also rather exciting, when 
she said it to herself like that. 

And all her money was gone, though the bank had made some 
small reparations after the ’93 crash. She had been living on her 
capital for two years now. And though Aunt Hester was only 
really about fifteen miles away up-river, she never saw her. She 
had gone out to the buggy and exchanged a few words with her 
the last time Uncles Charles was in tiwn. They had been polite 
and stiff. ‘I wouldn’t go back,’ she said to herself, with her old 
childhood habit of dramatising a situation, ‘if she asked me on her 
bended kifees.’ 

No, Echuca was her home. This was the place where she had 
gone to her first ball, and to picnics and parties with Adam. 
Though she still jflayed tennis with Bessie Griggs, walked with 
her to church with a group of other young people, and joined her 
in boating excursions on the fiver, she had drifted away from her 
since Adam died. 

She thought of Bessie’s hurt tones when she had accused her of 
being sentimental: “You’re so unfeeling these days, Delie! I’m_ 
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sure I cried more over Adam than you did; and you nevor go 
to the cemetery. Your own cousin! And such a handsome 

boV 

Of dUyrse she couldn’t explain to Bessie how she felt about the 
cemetery, how it filled her with an oppressive horror of the 
physical fact of death. She had not felt like this over the lonely 
boards that marked the far southern cliff-tap where her family 
was buried; yet in the cemetery she seemed to feel the heavy 
granite slabs weighting herown chest so that she couldn^t breathe. 
And the fresh mouna 1 of clay ov£r a' recent grave, and the sheer 
number of silent memorials all around — they oppressed her, they 
had nothing to do with her memory of Adam’s warm and vital 
flesh. He lay in tfye large community cemetery on the outskirts 
of the town, where all denominations were buried in marked 
sections, keeping up among the dead the artificial divisions of the 
living. There was no gAveyard at the church where Delie went 
each Sunday, from a kind of social habit rather than for any 
spiritual solace she received there. , 

The incumbent was the Reverend William Poison, who had 
b£fen a curate of the same parish when she had first met him, out 
at the farm. 

How he had gazed into her eyes then, over the piano (how old 
was she? Not more than fifteen, surely!), and he did it still, 
every Sunday morning, as he shook hands with the congregation 
in the porch. ‘Like a mesmerised hen, 5 thought Delie irreverently. 
And surely he held her hand a trifle longer than was necessary, 
while enquiring after her aunt? 

He had funny pale eyes, set so deeply beneath his light eye- 
brows as to give him a fanatical look at times. Oh, k other Mr. 
Poison ! She dabbed irritably at the sky in a view of Echuca, 
making it a brilliant blue. She remembered his last visit to Mrs. 
McPhee’s. 

He had balanced his tea-cup delicately an4 crooked his little 
finger with killing elegance, whilt talking fashionable nothings 
and a little politics. 

“Federation must come, of course; the year nineteen hundred 
will see us all one nation. The present system of the various States 
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cutting each other’s throats is uneconomic and foolish; and border 
restrictions . . 

Delie had looked at him, at his pale, thiif, bony face and cjg£p- 
set eyes, his prominent Adam’s apple (Adam, and hjp^Strong 
brown throat! Adam, drowned and dead . . .). Tlfis was a 1 
spiritual leader of men, God’s anointed, behind him all the 
dignity of the Church. She heard him^aying in an affected voice, 
“Yes, I will have another of those delicious little cakes, I believe. 
Is your light hand responsible, Miss (Jordon?” 

“Oh no, my cakes always fltp, or else ^iey burn. Mrs. Me- 
Phee won’t let me in the kitchen, will you, Mrs. Mac? How 
many things did I break in the first fortnight?” 

“Now, Delie child, you’re not as bad as all that. It takes all 
sorts to make a world; we can’t til be domesticated types, can 
we, Mr. Poison ? Didn’t* the fiord himself say that Mary had 
chosen ‘the belter part’, while Martha wfes ‘cumbered with much 
doing’ ?” 

“True, Mrs. McPhee. Though I hardly feel ” 

“*And even if she £an’t bake cakes, Delie can paint like an 
angel.” And she glanced proudly at two small water-cohfar 
sketches over the mantelpiece. 

Delie looked at the floor while Mr. Poison paid them an 
extravagant tribute of praise. 

She knew that they were competent, passable sketches such as 
any ‘accomplished’ young woman could turn out by the hundred. 
But she longed to paint great rich canvases that would hold all 
the remoteness, the subtle colour harmonies of this stange land 
where the trees were amber, olive, mauve, blue, but rarely green ; 
where the^kies were so pure that it seemed impossible they could 
ever be set down in the medium of heavy oil paint. 

There was no limit to her ambition; but she writhed inwardly 
at these ill-informei praises of her present work, and the remarks : 
“Philadelphia is so* artistic. How beautifully she tints postcards !” 

When Mr. Poison had gora, Mrs. PcPhee chided her gently: 
“Dear child, you shouldn’t go out of your way t^ announce your 
^ shortcomings as a housekeeper. I do believe that young man is 
getting close to the point of making a declaration; the way he 
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looks at you! But you must remember that your face is your 
fortune, and act accordingly.* * 

^jpood heavens, Ml's. Mac! The way you and Aunt Hester 
talk ya^’d think there was no career open to a woman but 
r marriage and having babies ! I intend to make a career as an 
aftist; I won’t get married for ages, if ever; and as for him, I can’t 
stand his languishing look^ and his pale eyel^hes* I’ll say some- 
thing really outrageous one day, and frighten him off for good.” 

Mrs. McPhee sighed, jinking that if Delie hadrno other 
fortune than her lookSj she had sti&l bdtn well endowed. She wore 
her hair in the latest top-k^ot style that seemed to add height and 
grace to her figure. From its piled dark mass little ends escaped, 
to fall in tendrils over her neck and soften the outline of her white 
forehead. And besides her large blue eyes, she had a beauty that 
would last; it was built into the l fine bVme-structure of her face. 

“Anyway,” said Delie!, who had been following, her own train 
of thought, “you forget that I’m part-owner of a pad(fle-steamer, 
whrch might be making me a fortune up the Darling, for all we 
know.” : 

^‘Part-owner! What part, may I ask? A twenty-fifth! No 
doubt you owed Captain Tom a debt of gratitude for saving your 
life, but I still think your fifty pounds could have been better 
invested. The sooner* you ask him to pay you back, the better.” 
Mrs. McPhee’s sandy, frizzy grey hair stood out indignantly 
about her small face. “He should have known better, taking the 
money from a mere child, you were then.” 

“I knew what I was doing, Mrs. Mac. And Uncle Charles gave 
his consent.” 

“Yes, but your guardian is a little — well, impractical, I think, 
dear.” 

“Anyway, Tom will offer me the money back as soon as he’s 
paid off the interest, I know. Then I could ke^p on at the School 
of Arts for another year, instead of taking a job. Or perhaps I 
could do both.” 

Now, in the studio, looking at the row of postcards with im- 
possibly green trees and bright blue water that she had finished 
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tinting, Delie thought of the same problem: how could she do 
both ? She ha*d meant to ask Mr. Hamilton at once for time off 
for art lessons, but so far his unsmiling face%nd severe demeqjpdur 
had rather intimidated her. 

He came hurrying in again — he was always in a hifrry — and 
looked over her shoulder critically. Then he straightened up anc 
rocked complacently on his heels, his # mouth as straight and un- 
smiling as usual. Delie’s heart beat uncomfortably. 

“Now we’re getting it,” he said at last, with Surprising en- 
thusiasm considering his expression. you’ve got the idea 

McPhee told me I’d be getting a ver f artistic young lady, a rea 
gem. H’m, yes. Pity McPhee’s leaving the town. A loss to th< 
community.” 

“And to me personally; I’ll mis?them both terribly. They were 
my first friends in Echuca. They wanted me to go to Bendigc 
with them, bufr — I didn’t want to leaveShe river.” 

“They Iqpth think very highly of you, I know that.” 

“Well, I hope I won’t be a disappointment, Mr. Hamilton 1 
was going to ask you-i ” 

“I’m sure you won’t, my dear, sure you won’t. Just rememlfer 
plenty of Antwerp blue. These are excellent.” 

The bell in the outer studio rang sharply, and he bustled out 
Delie took up her brushes with a sigh. 


CHAPTER TWO 

As a parting gift Mrs. McPhee had given Delie a new after; 
noon gown; or rather she had bought ten yards of pale blue 
bombazine, patterned with dainty pink rose-wreaths. 

Together they toad fashioned a gown with the new simple 
princess-skirt, witji a slight train at the back and rows of frills 
about the wide hem. When She first put it on, and tied the blue 
sash about her waist, Delie felt a new poise, a sgnsation of being 
taller and more graceful. As she held the soft folds of the train 
in one hand to descend the stairs, she formed a deep feminine 
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plan. First she must ask Mr. Hamilton to take her portrait inrthe 
new dress. 

^was her job each Vnorning, before beginning work at tinting, 
to cheSfc, the appointment book and dust the fittings — a carved 
wood an'd horsehair sofa, a potted palm, a backdrop with a 
painted staircase and marble balustrade, and a plush arm-chair. 

Mr. Hamilton didn’t lik*e taking children, «but she was a great 
help with them. She would sit a fractious infant on the fur rug, 
removing its froots so that it could feel the delightful tickle on its 
toes. Little girls witli^wide, frighVeneci eyes and enormous sashes 
round their middles would'stand on one black-stockinged leg and 
slip their hands into hers. Little boys, mutinous in best knicker- 
bockers and lace collars, would cease to glare when they saw her 
smiling at them like a .cohspffator from behind their mothers’ 
backs. 

She had also learned Uie art of retouching, of> making sitters 
appear more like their own flattering idea of themselves: erasing 
bl&nishes, darkening pale eyebrows, adding highlights to hair and 
teeth. 

4 iVfr. Hamilton was very pleased with her (though he said little) 
and wondered how he had ever managed with the rather dim- 
witted lad who had been his assistant before. But he didn’t let her 
overwork. He was impressed with her fragile appearance, and on 
days when she looked tired and pale, would send her home early 
to rest. 

But the pallor was natura 1 -, the tiredness was only boredom, and 
as soon as she was free she rushed to get her sketching materials 
and would be out drawing and painting until the last of the light. 

She had the gown packed in a cardboard box in her room. She 
hurried away, when she had made sure the appointment book 
was empty for this morning, changed from herOiigh-necked blouse 
and fitted skirt of blue serge, and slipped on tlje lovely soft folds 
At once she felt a different person . 4 Taking out brush and comb, 
she softened her t hair a little with a few wisps of curls on the fore- 
head. Then, with head up and skirts trailing gracefully, she swept 
into the studio. 
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Mr. Hamilton, wlio was pulling the sofa into a better light, 
stopped and blinked at her. The excitement of dressing-up had 
put a delicate colour in her clear cheeks and deepened her ey*!s to 
an intense blue, while between the dark hair and the Jjrtrel dark 
brows her forehead seemed white as marble. 

“We-ell!” said Mr. Hamilton, staring. Delie smiled* in 
triumph. “Here,*this isn’t wanted.*’ He gave the sofa an im- 
patient push. “This calls for the staircase and the Italian 
balustrade. I only wish,” he said, tawing with what was almost 
a smile, “that I had a ba&tgn*ind worthy of the subject.” 

Delie stood calmly while Mr. Hamilton, the artist in him 
aroused, fussed over arranging her pose in front of the painted 
staircase. He fetched a cushion and spread her train over it on 
the floor. He went back to tHfe camera, looked through, and 
emerged again, putting'his head on one side. 

“Er — your«hands, Miss Gordon. I #hink they would be better 
behind ygur back. No, not jammed out of sight like that, just 
clasped lightly behind . . . that’s better.” 

Her flush deepened a little. Her hands were much too big, she 
knew, and in a photograph they always looked worse — t&ny, 
long-fingered, too large for her slender wrists. 

“A little more cheerful, please. No, I don’t want teeth; just 
the hint of a smile. That’s it — hold it!” 

And her image as she was at that second of time, and would 
never be again, was transferred to the sensitive plate. 

Before changing she fetched two pictures that had been packed 
at the bottom of the cardboard box — a canvas stretched on a 
frame, and a water-colour mounted on board. The first was a 
view of *he town from the far bank, with its spires and water- 
tower rising among trees. 

“Good, very good! I must get a photograph from that angle. 
Make a good potfeard,” said Mr. Hamilton. “H’m! These both 
your work? Very nice indeed.” He picked up the sketch of a 
dinghy under a group of«red-gums, reflected softly in green 
water. 

This was her opportunity. She clasped the paintings to her 
and begged him to let her go two afternoons a week to the School 
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of Arts landscape class. Still life she was already doing at night; 
but painting was more important to her than ahything. . . . 

‘^Tyh, tch! You’ll stton be marrying and having a family, my 
dear, you’ll forget all this nonsense. You won’t stay single 
4ong, if thfc young men of today are not stone blind. Er — how 
mafny lessons a week ?” 

“Only two, Mr. Hamiltod. On Tuesdays ar*i Thursdays, from 
three o’clock. I’ll come back and work at night, if you like.” She 
was very lovely and appealing, leaning forward in the soft blue 
dress with lips trembling with eagfcrneJs. 

“No; I don’t want you working back at night.” He sounded 
quite gruff. “But you could start earlier in the morning, I 
suppose. All right. But don’t go taking up portrait painting and 
putting me out of business.” 

The landscape class, with stools and easels and* sketch-boxes, 
tramped off twice a week to some vantage point to jndulge in 
pleimair painting, with all its delights and difficulties, from midges 
landing in wet paint to the worse hazards, of tiger-snakes and 
iratf; bulls. 

Daniel Wise, the principal, was a landscapist at heart, and 
expanded in the open air. Striding about behind his students, in 
an old velvet jacket staihed with colours like a paint-rag, he would 
tell stories of his early student days in Melbourne, and of artists’ 
camps he had joined in the Dandenongs. 

He had been a friend of J ' om Roberts, and had stayed with 
him and “that clever young chap, Arthur Streeton”, on the hill- 
top above Heidelberg, where they had a hut overlooking the 
Yarra basin and the long blue folds of the ranges. 

“More than ten years ago . . . Ah, those were golden days,” he 
would sigh, his greying beard ruffled wildly, his rather prominent 
eyes staring at nothing. “I’ll never forget thee hill of sunburnt 
grass, and the view of the long Divide to the north-east, all dream 
ing and remote . . . Great days, greaL days!” 

And the studenjs were careful not to look at him, for they knew 
that his eyes were moist with a facile emotion. Those others had 
dedicated themselves to art; he had married early, arid had a 
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large family, and now spent his time teaching in a small town 
while his owil artistic fire dwindled away. 

In her usual impulsive way Delie wasfready to worship him, 
because he was her master, because he was older, and bg^ause he 
wore for her an almost visible aura as a man who had talked to® 
Roberts and Streeton. She was intrigued to learn that, like her, 
Roberts had wcom^ from England as* a child and, like her, had 
worked for a photographer. 

When.Daniel Wise passed behind Jier easel the«blood began to 
pound in her ears, she gripped* the brush rfghtly and put on tiny, 
self-conscious brush-strokes until he had passed on. A brief word 
of praise made her glow with pleasure. He never said much before 
a picture was finished, except to indicate some fault in com- 
position or drawing in the origiifel sketch. Sometimes he took a 
brush and with a few deft totiches of deep-toned colour trans- 
formed a pallid muddle into a picture.# 

He beggn to stop more often behind Delie, sometimes with an 
approving grunt, and to walk beside her when they were return- 
ing from an outdoor class. Gradually, as her awe grew less, they 
developed into friends; and the three other young women in* the 
class showed that they resented this. 

Delie didn’t care ; she was bored by their two subjects, clothes 
and boys, and preferred to talk to the mdh. She knew that they 
had labelled her as ‘fast’, but she was happy and absorbed in her 
work. 

Her lonely and discouraged time^ came at night, when she sat 
in her cold bedroom sketching or reading, rather than join the 
stuffy types in the boarding-house parlour. If the night was mild, 
she opened her window and hung far out, when she could see past 
the side of the building the thick dark mass of trees that marked * 
the river. 

Why hadn’t shm done this earlier, come to Echuca to live while 
Adam was still here ? Why had she failed him, why did he have 
to die ? They still went rou*d in her head, the old, unanswerable 
questions and regrets. 

Her small collection of books, a print of Streeton’s ‘Golden 
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Summer* taken from a calendar, some geraniums on the windo # w- 
sill, could not disguise the bare ugliness of the roorfi. Beside the 
bed* there was a rickity wash-stand, and a yellow-varnished 
duches^iest with a swinging mirror that would not stay in place 
finless a piece of cardboard was jammed in the side. Over this 
was draped a vivid striped silk scarf that she went without lunch 
for a week to buy. Bright crfhvases and painte^ boards, some un- 
finished, stood round the walls. 

Colour was How a passio^ with her, colour more than form. 
JShe took less time anctocare than she sfiould have done over her 
drawing, because she couldn’t wait to squeeze out the lovely 
colours, so pure, so soft and delightful in texture, so exciting in 
their smell of oil. 

This smell was more pleasing io her than the sweetest perfume ; 
and Bessie Griggs declared that l ^he always smelt like a paint- 
shop”. But canvas and paints were expensive. SheJ^egged cigar- 
box lids and other smooth pieces of wood from her Jriends to 
praotise on. 

Yfalking down High Street at lunch-time, she met her Uncle 
Charles in the buggy. He pulled in to the gutter, and she stood 
and patted Barney’s glossy neck while she talked to him. Barney 
lifted his tail and dropped three spherical lumps of yellow dung 
on to the road. 

At once she was thirteen years old again; she sat in the buggy 
staring at a heap of yellow 4ung about which the flies hovered, 
while her uncle told her that all her money was gone in the bank 
crash. 

She shook off the memory and smiled up at Charles. “I’m 
going to paint a picture of the Philadelphia when she comes in. The 
Pride of the Murray and the Invincible came in yesterday from the 
Darling. She shouldn’t be long now.” 

Delie was hatless. Her dark hair gleamed in the sun, glossy as 
the horse’s coat, with rich amber lights in its sheen. He smiled 
down at her, but the melancholy droop of his eyes, the dispirited 
curve of his moustache, were accented by a sagging of his whole 
tall frame. Since Adam’s death he had aged noticeable. 
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•‘Don’t forget to show it to me, men. I’m bringing your auntie 
in to see the doctor again next week. She’s got painfully thin, 
you know. I thought it was just with nibping over Adam, but 
that pain in her back and side is worse, and the doctor^eems to 
think it’s something serious.” 

“Poor Aunt Hester!” said Delie dutifully, but she thought" to 
herself that hfer aifnt would really be pleased to have a doctor’s 
sanction for the self-pity she had indulged in for years. ‘Now I’m 
being m&licious, ’ she thought . . . Bfit it was harfi to forgive old 
injuries, to feel a Christian sympathy witlf^someone like her aunt. » 

“I think she’s better in other ways, though,” said Charles, look- 
ing at her anxiously. “That last time when you came out to the 
buggy — I mean, she seemed quite glad to see you, none of that 
strangeness, that openjiostility^sfle showed when Adam died.” 

“No-o. But I felt the antagonism there still, under the surface. 
She hasn’t forgiven me, for whatever sWe imagined I did ; but she 
seemed qTtite normal, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Yes, yes. Quite normal. Just what I think,” said Chiles, 
relieved. 


CHAPTER THREE 

At lunch-time Delie would go every day down to the wharf to 
see what new steamers had come *in. She greeted old friends 
among the captains, and asked for news of the Philadelphia . 

Steamers were arriving from the Darling every day now. The 
wharf walfc alive with shunting trucks and swinging cranes and tl^e 
rattle of steam-winches, as the square bales of wool bearing the 
stamp of far western stations were transferred for their train 
journey to Melbourne. Not only the barges, but the flat decks of 
the steamers were piled high with wool; as much as two million 
pounds’ worth had crossed ffiis wharf in a single year. 

On a clear day in June, when the slanting $un shone with a 
golden light that gave an illusion of warmth in the midst of 
winter, Delie saw the Clyde and the Rothbury tying up, the little^ 
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Bantam beyond, and then another small side-wheeler, painted 
white. She couldn’t see the name yet, but surely . Yes! It was 
the Philadelphia , her ntmesake, back from a thousand-mile trip 
into theSar west of New South Wales. 

She dodged under the iron rails that fenced off the working 
area of the wharf, and began to run, skipping over obstacles like 
thick mooring ropes and iron hooks. She wen# down the wooden 
stairs to the lower levels, and came out opposite the Philadelphia's 
gangplank. 

“To-om! Hi, Tom!^ she called^ but there was no answer. The 
steamer appeared to be deserted. 

Delie kilted up her serge skirt to her calves, crossed the gang- 
plank and climbed the narrow steps over the nearside paddle- 
box, intending to knock on the 8oor of the^main cabin, where she 
thought the captain might be dozing. She was nearly at the top 
when she heard a low, appreciative whistle. 

She turned on the narrow steps, and dropped #her skirts 
instantly. A large young man, with crisp, red-gold curls, was 
leaning against the housing of the boiler with his arms folded. 
He wasn’t actually grinning, but there was a certain light in his 
eyes. 

“Oh!” said Delie, with a slight flush. “I was looking for 
Captain Tom. Is he aboard ?” 

“Not at the moment, no. Won’t I do instead?” 

There was a lazy insolence in his attitude as he leant there, 
with an old cap pushed to tlfe back of his head ; yet his voice was 
pleasant. 

“I’m afraid not.” She lifted her chin and stalked down the 
steps. Her dignified descent was spoilt by a stumble on the 
second-to-last one. The stranger leapt forward and caught her 
arm under the elbow in a grip so strong that the bone tingled. 
“Careful!” he said. 

She disengaged her arm with some difficulty, #nd moved to the 
side. “Are you a new member of thfc crew?” she asked distantly. 

“Yes. I’m the^mate. Any objections?” 

“Oh, then you’re an employee of mine. I’m part-owner of this 
^steamer.” 
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“Then you! re the original Philadelphia? She certainly is a trim 
craft.’ * 

This could be taken two ways. Delie wfts silent. 

“But I’m not exactly an employee. You see, I’m a paj£owner 
too.” 

“So Captain Tom has sold another share?” 

“That’s right, ^half-share, to be fexact.” 

“Oh.” Delie felt herself growing pink again. Her miserable 
twenty-fifth share was known to this horrid ma ft, and he was 
laughing at her. She ha^ened to escaprf “Would you please . 
give Captain Tom a message for me? He’s probably gone to 
look for me at my old address. Would you tell him I can be found 
at Hamilton’s Studio, in High Street? Thank you.” 

“Hamilton’s, High Street. I wSn’t forget, Miss Philadelphia.” 
He raised the cap from his shining curls. But she hastened across 
the gangplank»(raising her skirt only the minimum necessary for 
safely) and^up the dark steps, with a sense of discomfort. 

Did the conceited beast think she wanted him to know *ier 
address ? For of course he was far too handsome, in a rather burly 
fashion, to be anything but conceited ; and what cheek, the \?ay 
he had looked at her! She hoped she wouldn’t see him again. 

“Capital was needed, y’ see; she need?d a over’aul. That’s 
why I’ve took on a partner, like.” Tom’s big, awkward frame 
seemed to fill the little back room, as he balanced on a packing- 
case just inside the door. Delie wondered how he and the mate 
could both fit in the wheel-house. “This young chap was left 
money by ’is gran’pa, an’ wanted to put it into a steamer, so I 
sold *im 24 1 arf-share. We could pay you back your fifty, Mis| 
’Delphia, if you was wantin’ it.” 

“Oh no, Tom ! I love to think I own even a tiny little bit of her. 
I’d like to have a Jteamer of my own one day, and travel up and 
down tfie Murray, and the Murrumbidgee and the Darling. Did 
you get up as far as Bourkefthis time? Walgett! Oh, I wish, I 
wish I could come on the next trip !” 

“Well, Miss, you know ’ow it is . . .” Tom scratched his grey- 
ing beard. His tanned forehead was wrinkled with the effort of 
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expressing himself. “You bein’ a young leddy, and all. If pny 
the mate was married, now, we could take ’is wife hlong too as — 
as a qort of a, what d’fou call it?” 

“Cn&perone? Oh yes, we have to remember the proprieties! 

•Not that i’d care, but Uncle Charles is still my guardian. Oh, 
why did I have to be born a girl? It’s not fair.” 

‘Now why did I say that*just now, about n#>t wanting my fifty 
pounds back,’ she asked herself wonderingly. ‘With that money 
I could have £one to Melbourne and the Gallery School for a 
year . . .’ But she was\roud of tht. ste&mer, if only that wretched 
mate 

“What’s his name?” she asked abruptly. 

“ ’Oose name?” 

“That mate — your partners I saw him down at the boat 
today.” 

“Brenton Edwards, if y’ll believe it. Hut e’s k&own as Teddy 
Edwards on the river. Shaping as a good river man, # ’e is.” 

¥om was fumbling in his waistcoat pocket (he was more 
smartly dressed than she had ever seen him, with a complete dark 
suit, a bowler hat he had forgotten to remove, and even boots on 
his feet). He now brought out five one-pound notes, which he 
counted on to her table. Delie stared. She had not expected any 
such return. Now shS could lay in a lovely stock of paints and 
canvas. 

On Saturday afternoon sfee gave up a picnic trip to Stewart’s 
Bridge, so as to paint a picture of the Philadelphia . Tom had 
promised to move her down below the wharf and tie up against a 
background of trees as soon as the stores for down-ri^er — flour, 
tea, rabbit-traps, sugar, bullets, chaff-bags, machinery — had been 
loaded. 

She took her painting things, and an old, lftose dress she used 
as a painting-smock, and went down to the river’s edge. T*he boat 
was tied beneath a steep bank, but^here was a path going down 
and a level plac^. where she could set up her easel. 

She did so in some excitement and haste. The light was just 
right, but it would not last. The steamer was partly shaded by an 
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enormous gum-tree that dappled the superstructure with a pattern 
of leaves. 

She had no stool; she preferred to Aand, and step back 
frequently to see the effect as she proceeded. With eye/ half- 
closed she planned the balance of lights and darks, # fixed the 
boundaries of her picture, and sketched in the contours and the 
darkest tones.* Th$n came the delightful moment of squeezing 
out the pure, new colours on to her palette. 

Time passed unnoticed as she felt frhe picture b«gin to ‘come’. 
Though the shadows had # mo^ed, and tllS light was becoming 
yellower with the declining sun, she had its final form fixed in her 
mind’s eye. 

With a new power and certainty she had not felt before, she 
worked surely and swiftly, every ftrush-stroke seeming to fall un- 
erringly into place. 

She added «a highlight to the spaikling water beyond the 
shadow of f the boat, and stepped quickly back to see the effect. 
She bumped hard into a sturdy someone who did not stagger or 
yield an inch. 

Her mouth open to apologise, she turned quickly, a long hdgs- 
hair brush in one hand, the palette and spare brushes in the other. 
A wisp of hair was falling in her eyes. There was a smear of 
viridian green on one cheek, and the faded £>ainting-dress, daubed 
with many colours, hung in shapeless folds about her. 

The blood rose in her clear cheeks as she saw who it was, 
and became conscious that Brenton Edwards was holding her at 
arm’s length and looking at her — well, in the strangest fashion. 

The next moment he was kissing her. She might have dropped 
her best, inggest brush into the sandy dirt, perhaps ; she might 
even have jettisoned the palette, with its fresh and carefully mixe3 
colours. Instead she submitted, stiffly at first, holding her 
cumbered hands At rigid right-angles. Then she sagged against 
him, lost, bewildered, given up to a new sensation. 

‘Devoured by tigers,’ she thought confusedly. ‘I shall die. I 
shall die . . .’ But now he was kissing her gently and more gently, 
a series of soft kisses that seemed to be taking farewell of her out- 
raged lips. When at last he let her go she swayed, dizzy as if she 
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had stood up too quickly after a long sleep. 

He put out his arms to steady her ; but as his h£ad bent above 
her again she woke t£ reaction. Rage filled her at this insolent 
stranghc who had made her forget time, place, self, until her 
personality seemed to be dissolving in his. 

'She gripped the palette firmly and brought it down hard on his 
red-gold curls. “You beast!!” 

He laughed with the surprise of it, a loud roar of uninhibited 
laughter that woke the echqes like a chorus of kookaburras. This, 
and the loss of the g£tod oil-paii*. notv decorating his hair with 
streaks of flake-white, cobalt, crimson and yellow ochre, enraged 
her further. 

“Oh, you — you — you !” she stammered. Tears of rage 

stood in her eyes. She dashed* them away with the back of her 
wrist. 

“Gome now, don’t telhme you’ve never been kissed before,” he 
said, clawing some of the paint out of his hair and stooging to wipe 
his* fingers on a tuft of grass. 

“Yes, but not like that! You know very well ” 

1 I thought — I didn’t mean ” 

“You thought I wouldn’t mind! If a woman chooses to paint, 
or become an actress, or do anything unusual, you regard her as 
fair game; of course she must be immoral.” 

“No, really.” The mocking smile went out of his eyes, and they 
looked at her seriously and intently. She noticed for the first time 
that they were a clear, vivi^> blue-green, the colour of the sea on 
the south coast. “I didn’t mean any disrespect. I didn’t think at 
all. I’m sorry. It was just that you crashed against me, and then 
you looked so sweet, with that funny old dress, and^your hair 
coming down, and a smear of paint on your cheek. ...” 

She looked down at the Tunny old dress’ to hide the softening 
in her face; she looked up under her straight blows, and suddenly 
she began to smile. “Do you know your hair is all the colours of 
the rainbow?” u 

“It was wortty it.” He smiled; she scowled, and turned her 
back on him. She began gathering up her things, pac^ifl^j^nts 
back into her box, folding her easel, and slipping the ^t-can^as 
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liny uie special carrying attachment. 

“Can I see the picture ?” 

“No. It’s not finished. I’ll have to try t S finish it at home, and 
now the colours are all spoilt on the palette, I’ll have the- trouble 
of mixing them again.” Her temper began to rise oncfc more at 
the thought. “Oh, why did you have to come blundering do'tfrn 
here and interrupting me when I’d nearly finished?” 

“Well, after all, the Philadelphia is my home. I was just coming 
on board*quietly when you blundered into me .” 

“Oh !” She dippecf a bitish in a difTper of turpentine and 

wiped it vigorously on a rag. • 

“I wonder would you lend me a little of that? I don’t believe 
there’s any left on board.” 

She looked at his parti-colourJd hair, hesitated, and poured 
some turpentine on to a piece of rag. “Here.” 

“Thanks.” He took it and rubbed his hair while she cleaned 
the other lyushcs. The curls darkened, turned into ringlets, and 
glistened in the sun. She was conscious of an absurd wish^to 
touch them, to run her fingers through them. 

“Is that all right?” 

“No, there’s a large patch of cobalt over your left ear.” 

He rubbed ineffectually. She reflected that it would be em- 
barrassing for her if anyone saw the paint in his hair. He was 
quite capable of explaining how he came by it. 

“Here, let me.” She poured some more turps on to a clean 
piece of rag. “Bend your head!” Tfce worst of the colour came 
off, and she gave a ^ood tweak to jhe tuft of hair. 

“Ouch!” 

“That (iidn’t hurt.” 

“Not really, no.” He smiled at her with shut mouth, his 
brilliant but rather small eyes half-closed : a considering look. She 
didn’t like it. 

‘As if I were a picture and he was considering my tonal 
values,’ she thought, instantly upon her dignity again. She 
hastily finished packing up. “Turn your ba^k, please,” she 
ordered. 

He obediently swung round and contemplated the bank. She 
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dragged off the painting-dress, disarranging her hair still more, 
and stuffed the dress into her satchel. 

“Now good-bye, Mi. Edwards.” 

“But of course I’ll carry your easel for you, Miss Gordon.” 
“No! I absolutely forbid it.” And she marched off. 

■With a very slight shrug, he looked after her. Then he turned 
and crossed the gangplank to the Philadelphia ’$• deck. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Charles ordered his second rum and stood looking unseeingly 
at the rows of bottles in the diAt bar of the Shamrock Hotel. He 
would have to go next door to Hamilton’s in a minute and break 
the news to Delie ; but at present he needed the fortifying warmth 
of spirits. 

$o Hester was dying ! The doctor had made his diagnosis, and 
it was as bad as could be. Cancer in an advanced stage ; no use 
to bperate. She hadn’t much longer to live. 

He thought with remorse of his old attitude to Hester’s con- 
firmed invalidism, the feeling that her aches and pains and head- 
aches were convenierlc ones that came on only when she was 
crossed, or wanted sympathy. Now they assumed a terrible 
significance. 

He dreaded the thought Q r sick-room duties, the last hours, the 
suffering he would be forced to watch . . . Their marriage had 
ceased in all but name years ago, and yet she had once been his 
bride. And Hester flatly refused to go to hospital. 

Delie No, she would be useless as a nurse, even if Hester 

would have her. He would get a trained nurse to live in. And 
Bella, old Bella was wonderful, so gentle andJdnd. Better than 
that sly Annie who had given notice, like a rat sensing trouble on 
a sinking ship, more than a month* igo. 

Delie fixed her eyes on the slow turning of the windmill, the 
glint and quiver of gum-leaves beyond the window. Her uncle 
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had just left, and she was trying to take in his news. Aunt Hester 
dying! And sfie had not been able to shed a tear. 

It was as though some petrifying process had taken place in 
her emotions since Adam died. She felt nothing. 

She hadn’t even offered to give up her job, to go and*nurse her 
aunt. What had she said? “I’ll come and see her if you 
like.” 

Oh, generous offer! Her aunt had taken her in when she was 
an orphan in a strange land. She w # as her own iRother’s sister. 
Now she lay dying, tendecf by fhe black hinds she despised. 

Yet Delie knew she would be uselAs as a nurse. And what if 
Aunt Hester, in spite of her more friendly manner, still held the 
same fantastic suspicions about herself and Uncle Charles? No, 
she could never go bac|j to the form to live. 

The little steamer Julia was struggling up-river, keeping close 
against the§bank to avoid the current. The steady movement, the 
regular chuffing of the funnel and the chunk , chunk , chunk of the 
paddles lulled Delie into a peaceful state. 

She watched in a dream the pale grey trunks of the big trees, 
the forests of saplings and the fallen logs slip by, and the shallow, 
steeply-sloping banks zebra-striped with sun and shadow. 

The sand of the banks, gripped by the hand-like roots of great 
flooded gums, was a warm yellow; the shadows were indigo. 
Half-closing her eyes to appreciate the tones, she saw a ghostly 
fence, as of pale wire-netting, in front of the trees. On opening 
them again, she found that it was the high-water mark from last 
year’s flood, showing at the same level on all the trunks. For 
some reason it had left a white rather than a muddy deposit where* 
the trees had been under water. 

Suddenly a grassy clearing swam into sight, then the grey posts 
and railg of the shipyards . They had arrived. 

Here she was back in the landscape of her past, as if she had 
travelled in time as well as spfftce. Every tree and bush, the curve 
of the river sweeping round the bend, the angle $f the trees lean- 
ing above it, spoke of a happiness that was gone. 

Going up through the garden, she welcomed old friends: the 
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vine-arbour where they used to have dinner on hot days, the pine 
tree she used to climb to get away from her aunt, the scented 
jasmine burdening the veranda with a mass of fragile stems and 
trailing white stars. 

And there was the veranda-rail, worn and grey, that was so 
mixed into her most tender and painful memories that she 
swerved away, thinking, ‘No, I can’t bear any more just now.’ 
She went instead down the side of the house to the back door. 

The dogs greeted her with wild barking. Old Bella, fat and 
comfortable-looking is ever, bulst out of the kitchen with her 
brown hands outstretched^ her dark eyes alight with pleasure. 

“Craikey, Miss ’Delphia, you all-a-same grown-up young 
lady!” 

“Well, it’s been nearly three years, Belja.” Holding the cook’s 
hands in a warm clasp, she thought how Bella looked exactly the 
same; but she guessed that the kitchen did not*$hine as before 
now that Hester was not in charge. She had made the trip 
specially to oversee the cooking of dinner next day in honour of 
the minister, who was coming out to give' her aunt Holy Com- 
munion. 

“And how is Jacky and everybody? And Lucy — is she still 
about?” 

“No more. Juss plurry black fella, that one,” said Bella with 
scorn. “Her live all-a-time longa camp, longa river!” 

“And Minna? You hear how Minna is lately?” 

“No good, Miss ’Delphi*.. Her close-up finish, longa mission. 
Pewmonia, Jacky say.” 

A young lubra, about the age Minna had been when they first 
came to the farm, with the same bright dark eyes ani attractive 
figure, came to the kitchen door and shyly withdrew again. 

“Delie! There you are!” cried Charles from the house door. 
“Come in, child, your aunt has been gettin^worked up in case 
you’d missed the steamer.” 

Delie followed down the familiaP passage with a sick feeling in 
the pit of her stomach. She had to face Hester in the front bed- 
room which she had not entered since the day Adam died. She 
feared and hated illness; and how was she to greet her former 
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eneijiy, doomed to incurable illness and a lingering death ? How 
would Hester gfreet her ? 

But she need not have worried. Hester fell naturally into her 
old style: “Come in, come in, child, it’s ages since I heard the 
steamer at the landing, where on earth have you been? I told 
Charles to see if you’d arrived, but he would fuss about putting 
my bed-jacket on sgid moving the pillows and the flowers and 
goodness knows what . . . Where that nurse is or what she’s doing 
with herself is beyond me ” 

“She’s getting your luncli ready in the kitchen,” Charles inter- 
posed quietly. 

“They’re all the same, there’s Annie that I trained to do every- 
thing just as I like goes and leaves me when I need her, because 
she was restless after old ‘Lijah died, but what did she expect but 
to be left a widow, marrying an old fellow like that, I’d like to 
know? Now, I We got the minister coming out tomorrow to give 
me Holy Ccynmunion, and I know you don’t like housework, but 
at least I taught you how things should be done. Will you wattfh 
over Bella for me, and see that the meal is dished up properly? 
For of course we’ll have to ask him to midday dinner after that 
long drive.” 

“Yes, aunt,” said Dclie. She felt as if she were twelve years old 
again, and all that had passed since had never been. Hester did 
not seem so very changed. Her voice seemed strong, her face was 
still ruddy with its network of red veins, though the cheeks had 
sunken in a little, and the once pieri&ing black eyes were lack- 
lustre and filmed at *he edges of the iris. 

Only a trace of grey showed in the straight black hair. Delie 
felt cheered# This did not look like a doomed person; the doctor 
must be mistaken. 

“Have you much pain?” she asked. “I was so sorry to — hear 
— that it has becoitie worse . . . That is, to — to find you in 
bed ’^she floundered. 

“Yes, it’s worse; much worsen” said Hester, with a half-pleased, 
triumphant air. “I knew there was something ijiere. Nobody 
nows what I’ve suffered.” But the old fretful whine had gone 
out of the phrase; Hester, in becoming the centre of anxious 
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attention, had achieved some kind of happiness at last. 

That afternoon, in a fit of remorse over her laziness and un- 
helpfulness in the old days, Delie organised Bella in a thorough 
house-cleaning, down to the brass candle-brackets on the piano. 
A duck was already dressed for the next day’s dinner, and Bella 
was instructed to make golden pudding, which she could be 
trusted to turn out perfectly. 

The nostalgic sound of clucking hens, the clank of ths windmill 
pumping water up horn the river, woke Delie with a sense of 
contentment in her old room. 

Then she realised with dismay that she had dreamt not of 
Adam, but of Brenton Edwards. She had not seen him since the 
day by the river bank; she hid kept away from the Philadelphia, 
though she had seen Tom several times in the town, and she tried 
not to think of Brenton. But although she banished him from her 
conscious mind, the mate would appear in dreams; ^Iways larger 
than life, gay, golden-haired, vital and disturbing. When Mr. 
Pplson arrived in the house sulky, half an hour late for one 
o’clock dinner, he seemed a pallid spectre beside the vivid dream- 
Brenton. 

He was nervous and apologetic and voluble. The floods were 
so bad on the low road that he had been forced to come the long 
way round, and he feared he had kept the poor patient sufferer 
waiting. 

Hester in fact had had no breakfast or lunch, so that no profane 
food should pass her lips before the symbol; c body and blood of 
her Saviour; but as she had little appetite it was no hardship. 

At the same time she had felt she should refu^ her usual 
sedative, and the nagging pain (getting a little worse with each 
week that passed) had begun to worry her. 

Hearing of this fortitude from the nurse, Mr. Poison cried, “I 
will administer the Sacrament to this brave sufferer at once; but 
by all means let her take a sedafive first, that she may be in a 
state of grace to receive it.” 

“It won’t take effect immediately,” said Hester, taking th^ 
powder gratefully, “so please go and have your dinner* I don’t 
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war# mine yet, anyway. It will distress me far more to think of 
my good roast ’duck spoiling in the oven, than to wait while you 
eat. Go on, do.” 

Delie, coming in with some freshly-picked jasmine in a crystal 
vase, heard for the first time a note of weariness, of weakness in 
the harsh voice. “Yes, it’s already dished up,” she said, noticing 
that Mr. Poison shewed signs of interest at the mention of roast 
duck. “Not cooked as perfectly as Auntie would have done it, 
but as goad as may be. Do come 0.1.” And at iier smile the 
minister’s pale face flushed to the roots of mis pale hair. Hester 
lay back and closed her eyes, a faint smile on her lips. 

The duck was all that Hester could have wished. Charles, 
stimulated by all this unusual company, conversed and carved 
with a flourish. But when the steamed pudding was brought in a 
hush fell on them all. The outside edges looked light and 
appetising, but the middle had caved in. Raw pudding was 
oozing over the plate in a gluey yellow mass. 

“Oh, Bella!” cried Delie as the cook made hastily for the doer. 
“The pudding — did it go off the boil ?” 

“No more, Miss ’Delphia. Him boil too-much, boil all-a-time. 
Mine tinkit too much pflour longa belly that one puddin. Mine 
tinkit Mr. Powlson likem big-pfella puddin.” 

“Very well, Bella; never mind. Bring some jam and the loaf 
of new bread.” 

She looked at the minister, ready to catch his eye and laugh at 
this simple tribute to his supposed appetite for pudding. But he 
was gazing pointedly out the window; his ears were pink. The 
word ‘belly 9 not in a Biblical context was scarcely fit for mixed 
company. These natives were really very crude, he thought. 

Charles and Delie exchanged an understanding grin. The 
nurse stolidly ate bread and butter. “Scrape me a bit off the out- 
side, I like ’em soggy,” said Charles. 

“Don’t breathe a word about it to Aunt Hester, will you?” 

“I won’t.” He gave her a conspirator’s wink. 

The nurse was a taciturn person, middle-aged, heavy-faced, 
With circles under her eyes and a tightly-compressed mouth. She 
seemed to bear some secret grudge against life. Dclic would not, 
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she felt, like to be helpless in her hands. Blit Charles had said she 
was an excellent nurse. 

She said little at table, only showing a flash of life when Mr. 
Poison mentioned the church choir. “I used to sing in a choir in 
Melbourne, once. I had a good contralto voice,” she said, and 
lapsed into silence again. 

Charles looked at her with new interest. “Mine is a tenor,” he 
said. “I’ve been told it’s quite good; if only I had had the 
training. . . 

While Delie helped to clear away the profane repast, the 
minister took out the symbols of the ritual feast, the consecrated 
bread and wine, the holy chalice ; and donned the white surplice 
and embroidered stole of his office. 

He suddenly took on the Ancient dignity of the Church, and 
became impressive. He really looked distinguished, she thought, 
with his pale, fine hair and thin features aboveuhe white robe, 
and his deep-set, fanatical eyes. 

* A small table covered with a clean white cloth was carried into 
the sick-room, with the paraphernalia of the ritual set out upon it. 

Delie knelt in the room and took a physical part in the service, 
but her mind strayed. She noticed that the minister had well- 
shaped hands and the nails were beautifully kept, but the high, 
nasal sing-song he adopted when praying meant no more to her 
than the singing of the crickets outside the window, as he began 
the Prayer for the Sick : 

“O Father of mercies, rnd God of all comfort, our only help 
in time of need : We fly unto Thee for succour in behalf of this Thy 
servant, here lying ... in great weakness of body ...” 

After the service, Hester was left alone with her spiritual 
adviser. Delie went out to the kitchen and helped to butter some 
hot scones. She came back to ask Mr. Poison if he would take a 
cup of tea before starting on the long drive back. 

“There’s no reason why the Reverend shouldn’t go the short 
way,” said Charles, coming in as the minister was protesting that 
he would have' to leave at once. 

“Oh, you must stay for afternoon tea,” said Hester. 

“The river’s not rising, according to my mark it’s quite 
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stationary, and not as high as when I’ve been through many a 
time with Barney. It’s just a matter of knowing the track — or 
having a horse that knows it.” 

“Delie knows the low road,” said Hester. “Philadelphia, you 
could pilot Mr. Poison through the blazed trees, and s&ve your- 
self the cost of the trip back to Echuca.” 

Delie agreed eagerly. Not only would she save her steamer 
fare, but she felt a longing to travel that way again, through a 
silent, flooded world under the huge § rey tjees. 

Mr. Poison interpreted Tier Eagerness cftfferently. He looked 
startled and pleased. “We should leav^ as soon as possible, then, 
to be sure of reaching town before dark,” he said with a little 
cough. 

“Nonsense, there’s ti^ne for a cup of tea,” Hester spoke with 
almost her old briskness. “Delie, go and pack while the minister 
has his tea.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Jacky had shut the gate behind them, they were through the 
pine-tree paddock and entering the borders of the red-gum forest, 
when Mr. Poison remarked with his melancholy-impressive air: 
“Your aunt is a brave sufferer, Miss Gordon.” 

“Yes,” said Delie shortly. Then, with an effort, “She has told 
you that she’s dyingtf” 

“Ah, yes.” He adjusted his black hat with his free hand, hold- 
ing the reins with the other. “But she is truly resigned; a 
thoroughly Christian woman. She looks forward to meeting her 
son again in Heaven.” 

Delie was silent* She stared straight ahead under her little 
toque of cherry velvet, trimmed with satin ribbon. The wind of 
their movement had brought^a tinge of colour to her pale face. 
She folded her gloved hands tightly and said somjprely, “I wish I 
could be as sure as that.” 

“Ah, you have doubts , Miss Gordon?” 
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He said it as though doubts were an infectious disease, «• like 
mumps or measles. He turned questioningly towards her, but her 
eyes were on her gloves. He noted the delicate colour in the cheek 
nearest to him, the black wing of her brow, and swallowed 
rapidly. ' 

“Sometimes I have no doubts at all. On the contrary, I feel 
quite sure . . . that there is nothing beyond'/* 

“Ah, Miss Gordon, you do not know what you say! All 
doubts are resolved, in thb light of Faith. It shall all be made 
clear to us one day. Meanwhile', we must let our steps be guided 
by One who knows all things.” 

This seemed both wordy and vague to her. She looked up at 
the pale, distant sky, cut into small sections of irregular blue by 
the grey tops of the trees. The trees were enormous in their grey 
indifference, to both the ants swarming on their trunks and the 
human beings who passed between. 

“You mean,” she said, “that God knows about- disease and 
shffering, yet does nothing about it? Or that he can do nothing 
ajooutit?” 

“There is a reason for all things, Miss Gordon. We cannot 
comprehend the mighty plan. We can only pray.’* 

But she thought obstinately, Tray to what? And how do we 
know our prayers are heard ?’ 

Ahead lay a great, still sheet of water, spread under the trees, 
hiding the road they had to follow. The marks on the blazed 
trees alone showed the track. Water bubbled through the turn- 
ing wheels, and Delie began to dream, imagining that she was 
driving this way again with Adam. As the parrots whistled, 
dipped and swung in the trees, she half-expected his whistle beside 
her, imitating their call: “Poi-poi-poi! Tin-tin-tin-tin /” She stole 
a glance at her companion. He was jerking the reins and gazing 
round uneasily. 

She was jolted against him by the horse plunging and rearing 
suddenly. They had entered the Yirst creek-crossing, and he did 
not like the deeper water. With a lurch and a sway they were out 
the other side. 

Delie looked back with a worried expression. The tvater was 
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higher than she had expected from her uncle’s account, and she 
had also notice*d that the creek was flowing backwards, carrying 
small pieces of debris from the river. This*meant that the main 
channel was backing up into the creeks; the river was rising, 
whether with a major flood or only a temporary fre&i it was 
impossible to tell. 

They went on, the horse showing signs of uneasiness, snorting 
and flicking back his ears. 

“Is it raally usual to drive this way With ti^e flood Waters at such 
a height, Miss Gordon?” 

“Well, they are a little higher than I expected. There’s evidently 
been a rise, in fact I think the water’s still rising. We can only 
keep on as fast as possible.” 

They drove on in silence, while the patches of sky far above 
began to lose their blue and become flushed with gold. When 
they came to *he next creek, where the water could be seen 
moving qi^te swiftly up from the river, the horse stopped 
dead. 

“Gee-up, you wretched creature! Gee-up!” cried Mr. Polscji, 
slapping the reins on its back. But the horse put its cars back and 
stood still. 

“Perhaps he knows best,” suggested Dclie. 

“You said we must keep going.” He took the whip out of its 
socket and lashed nervously at the horse, at the same time pulling 
hard on the reins. The horse reared and backed, breaking the 
swingle-bar. 

“Now we’ll have 4o stay put,” said Delie, feeling a detached 
resignation. 

“The fo«l of a horse!” cried Mr. Poison. Twilight was now 
descending on the red-gum forest, the trees looked dark against 
the pale sky. The last kookaburra laughed, as though mocking 
their plight. Then titter silence reigned. The water began to rise 
over the floor of the sulky. 

“We’d better climb out wfcile there’s still enough light to see 
( what we’re doing,” said Delie. 

“But we can’t stay here all night!” 

She shrugged. “Even if you could mend the swingle-bar, it 
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would be madness to go on in darkness with the water rising. 
There are still two more creeks to cross.’ * 

“Oh, I should nevkr have come this way, never!” 

There was a limb from a great fallen tree rising out of the water 
and stretching above her head. Standing up, she managed to 
grasp this and swing herself on to it, and clamber from there to 
where there was a comfortable fork to wedger herself in. 

As she settled down and looked about at the wide sweep of 
waters, wondering Ipw riiuch more they would rise?, she was 
reminded of the night*'she had sphit on a ledge in the seaside cave 
with Tom, her first night hi Australia. 

Her companion was very different this time; and how poorly 
he showed up in these primitive surroundings! The delicate 
balancing of a tea-cup, the polishing of a phrase, were of little 
use here. Climbing up with difficulty to another forked branch, 
he kept muttering about how unfortunate it wak that they had 
not gone by the high road. 

«“I felt all along that the other was not safe ... I can’t think 
h$w your uncle ” 

He hunched himself up, looking like a disgruntled, roosting 
bird, to wait for the dawn. 

At last, after what 'seemed like many years of darkness, a grey 
light showed behind the trees. He began to clamber down 
towards the water, moving stiffly and cautiously. The water- 
level seemed to have risen no further since they had abandoned 
the sulky, had even fallen a little, judging hy the marks on the 
trees. 

Mr. Poison announced that he would try to mend the swingle- 
bar and lead the horse across the creek. The horse meanwhile, 
when left to himself, had drawn the sulky sideways after him to a 
higher piece of ground, which he had fourfd by some instinct 
under the endless level of the floodwatcrs. 

“Oh, be careful!” cried Delie, seeing the minister, still wearing 
his smart blacl^hat, move down the far side of the huge fallen 
tree which had given them shelter. “How do you know where the 
creek is in this light?” 
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“J put my faith in’ God!” returned Mr. Poison magnificently. 
“He will guid£ my feet in the right path; I am in His hands.” 

The chorus of kookaburras which had befun with the first light 
now reached a crescendo; the whole forest seemed to ring with 
wild, mocking laughter. 

He climbed down into the water, which came up to his waist; 
took two steps forward, and disappeared. Only his black hat was 
left floating on the surface. In a few moments his head reappeared, 
looking thin and narrow with its flatttned, streamirfg hair, before 
he grabbed the hat and jammed it on ag<Mn. Then, floundering 
and splashing, he spouted a Psalm between gasps for breath: 

“Save me — O God, for the waters — are come into my soul. I 
sink — in deep mire — where there is — no standing. I am come — 
into deep waters — where the floocfs overflow me . . .” 

At this stage his sinking feet encountered firm ground at the 
edge of the creek. Fortunately the water was no longer flowing 
either up o^down: as Delie knew, the floods were most dangerous 
in a falling river, when the waters swept down the creeks back#to 
the river. 

She had not been able to feel much sympathy for Mr. Poison ; 
she thought he would have been wiser to have felt ahead of him 
with a stick, as well as putting his faith in God. Now she found it 
hard not to laugh, as with his ridiculously r&pectable hat jammed 
upon his lank hair he waded laboriously towards the sulky. 

Rather to her surprise, he brought a pocket-knife out from 
somewhere; it seemed an unexpectedly masculine adjunct for 
him. 

He spoke to the cold and dejected horse, examined the broken 
swingle-ba#, and cut a piece of leather from the reins to bind 
around and mend it. The reins were then too short. Delic took 
off her cherry-coloured toque which she had kept on all night for 
warmth (and she fnust have looked just as silly as he did, she 
reflected, roosting in a tree in the middle of a flooded forest with 
a fashionable hat on her hc»d). She looked at the ruchings of 
satin ribbon, just the width of the reins. 

“The very thing!” she cried, tearing ofT the ribbon. 

When he had mended the reins and led horse and sulky over 
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to the tree, he held her hand while she stepped back to the seat. 
The water had gone down in the night, and the sulky floor was 
dry. She had not eveli got her feet wet. 

A beam of pale gold was tinting the very tops of the trees ; the 
floodwaters gleamed with reflected light from the sky. 

“It looks quite festive,” she said, looking at the be-ribboned 
reins. 

“Quite,” he said shortly. 

He was etfcremely^wet and uncomfortable, and beginning to 
shiver. Her air of etwjoying the adventure irritated him pro- 
foundly. She, though cold and cramped, was not wet. She took 
off the three-quarter-length cape which made the top half of her 
costume, and handed it to him. 

“If you were to take off yoiir wet things and wrap yourself in 
this ” 

“Take them off!” He looked scandalised. 

“Just your — your top things.” 

^“Certainly not!” But he took the cape and wrapped it about 
him with a Roman air. 

Delie felt the cold of their movement through her thin blouse, 
but the sun was shining, and she felt the excitement of travelling 
through the fresh dawn after the long and anxious night that had 
seemed so interminable. Kookaburras rollicked in the trees, 
parrots whistled, white cockatoos flew up dazzlingly into the sun. 

As they came out into the long straight avenue through the 
red-gums that led to Moanja and the bridge, Mr. Poison became 
uneasy, glancing back over his shoulder. Here they might meet 
some other traffic. He twitched off the cape and handed it back 
with a mumble of thanks. 

The lining was wet, so she put it on inside out. 

“You’re surely not contemplating going into Echuca like 
that?” He glanced at the draggled lining, the once-smart hat in 
her hand with long threads of cotton dangling where the ribbo.i 
had been sewn, her hair falling fro** its pins. 

“But why ev^r not? One can’t expect to look very smart after 
spending a night in a tree!” 

“Let us hope this — misadventure will not be generally' known,” 
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he said, lowering his' voice as if the trees might be listening. “I 
will have to explain my condition, but there’s no need to mention 
that you were with me. You may trust Ae to be silent on the 
matter. But even so, Miss Gordon — Miss Philadelphia, I want you 
to know that of course you will have the protection of my name, 
if necessary.” 

“But — but — you^nean ?” 

“I mean that I would marry you,” he said, patting her hand 
kindly. “Jt is a very compromising situation for a young lady to 
be in. Though I do think ^our turn t ” 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Poison, .but ” 

“Certainly your aunt seemed very anxious for me to drive you. 
Come now, admit that you knew very well that the water was 
higher than any of you let on!” # And he shook his head at her 
with an attempt at a roguish smile, which with his blue, pinched- 
looking feature* and lank wet hair had an unfortunate effect. 

“Mr. Pqjson!” Delie burst in, as she grasped his meaning. 
“My dear man, I wouldn’t marry you if you crawled from h^re 
to Echuca on your ki)ees to ask me. I wouldn’t marry you ” 

“There is no need to be insulting, Miss Gordon.” 

“But the idea, the very idea of thinking I had laid a trap for 
you, that Auntie and I had it all planned out . . . Oh no, it’s too 
funny!” And she began to laugh, in yoflng, merry peals that 
were lost among the miles of silent trees. 

A flush crept up in the minister’s cheeks and gave a little more 
life to his face. He shook the reins # and urged on the horse as 
though he could n©t be rid of her soon enough. His lips were 
tightly compressed. 

As soon* as they had crossed the bridge, where the sleepy 
Customs men did not attempt to stop the well-known church 
sulky, he pulled up on the outskirts of the town. 

“If you have no thought for your own reputation, you might at 
least consider mine,” he said coldly. “If you will leave me here, 
it’s possible that we may be«able to keep this — this unfortunate 
episode a secret. May I trust you to be discreet?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said impatiently. “Do go on home and get into 
some dry clothes now. I’m afraid you’ve caught a chill.” 
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“Not a — atCHOO ! — at all,** he said aloofly. “But if you don’t 
mind I will bid you good-bye now.” He helped her down, 
climbed back into thi sulky, and lifted the damp hat from his wet 
hair with a dignified gesture. 

His expression was baffled and hurt, but his manners were 
perfect. With the cherry ribbons gleaming gaily in the morning 
sun, the sulky disappeared round a corner. 


chapter six 

When the South African War broke out, it was just something 
in the paper, like an earthquake in Japan or an uprising in 
Bolivia; not of the first importance to the pleasure-loving young 
people with whom Delie now spent her week-ends. 

She played tennis, went on dray picnics and steamqr excursions 
and to balls and tea-parties. She knew that she was considered 
‘fast’, and that the mammas of eligible young men did not 
approve of her. 

Among Bessie’s set her position was unusual. First, she earned 
her own living. Then she lived alone, which was not quite ‘nice’, 
she was an orphan, dnd she did not have much money. In the 
eyes of Society she was trebly damned. 

It was partly her own fault, for she cared little for conventions. 
The two young men who yied with each other to be her escort 
were not slow to take advantage of this; and when one of them 
managed to kiss her in a quiet corner, he boasted of it to the 
other, and embroidered the extent of his conquest, sp that each 
became progressively a little more daring. 

Delie accepted all this with a detached amusement. Neither of 
them could rouse in her the flood of feeling *hat Adam had, or 
even stir her to anger as Brenton Edwards had done . .' . Coolly 
she noted their growing excitemeni and enslavement. It was a 
game to which jhe could call a halt whenever she felt inclined. 

Returning in the Lancashire Lass from an excursion to Stewart’s 
Bridge, on a calm Sunday evening, with the string band playing 
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and the tree-lined batiks gliding past like the visible flow of time, 
she would suddenly feel the need to be alone. The delicate sky- 
colours reflected in the still water, and folcfed into endless glassy 
curves in the wake ; the very shape of the soft dark trees against 
the skyline filled her with an emotion she could not express. She 
wanted to expand through all the visible world ; she was the river, 
and the endless flo^, and the soft, limitless sky. The pressure of 
the young people about her, their talk and laughter, created a 
tension umtil she felt like a boiler ab«ut to burst; soon she must 
scream or cry. 

“Leave me alone, John,” she would say to the anxious young 
man who had noticed her white face and strained expression. 
“I’m stifling. I think I’m going to faint.” And she would insist 
on being left alone in the stern, tcPstare her eyes full. Thus grew 
up the second legend ^>out Philadelphia Gordon: besides being 
‘fast’ she was ‘delicate’, and healthy, strong young men felt an 
urge to loo^ after and protect her. 

Her highest moments came when she was alone, or when s^ie 
was painting; yet she loved company and could be as gay and 
foolish as any young thing. She flung herself into picnics and 
balls with thoughtless enjoyment, until suddenly it would all fall 
away from her. She would stand apart and stare as the whirling 
figures on the dance floor became as urfireal as puppets in a 
marionette-show, while a terrible sadness descended upon her, 
objectless and profound. Or she would slip away from a noisy 
picnic to stand on the brink of the r^ver, whose endless onward 
glide filled her with melancholy while it yet harmonised with 
something unresting in hei own spirit. 

It was tjie river, more than any person, that bound her to 
Echuca; the ancient river of the blackfellows’ legend that came 
down out of the high places after the old woman and her magic 
Snake, and followed its winding course across half a continent, 
to end on a faraway coast. 

There was not a soul in thqptown to whom she could really talk 
and open her inmost thoughts. There was something hollow 
about Daniel Wise, and the boys she went out with she could not 
take seriously. It came as a shock to her to realise suddenly that 
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they were men, about to take their part in a man’s world. For 
Kevin Hodge, coming shyly to her office door 6ne morning in 
a new khaki uniform*, announced that he was having his picture 
taken before leaving for South Africa. 

He hzfd been in training with the militia for some time, and 
was to go with the next contingent from Victoria. Two others, 
George Barrett and Tony Wisden, were goirg too. 

She was dismayed, shaken with apprehension for his young 
defencelessnfcss against thdte huge and horrid Boers about whom 
she read such frightening tales*. It deemed unfair that Kevin, 
with his smooth pink cheeks and dark eyes fringed with long 
lashes like a girl’s, should be sent away to fight them. 

She promised to give him a picture of herself to take to South 
Africa. 

Two weeks later she was sitting in her room afcer dinner, mak- 
ing a study of her own left hand in crayon, when a^ap came at 
fan* door. It was her landlady, smirking rather unpleasantly, to 
announce a visitor — a young man. 

Surprised (for she had seen Kevin only on Sunday night, and 
John, the other young man, was away in Melbourne), she ran 
downstairs. Kevin was waiting nervously just inside the front 
door. The pupils of his eyes were dilated so that they looked in- 
tensely black, and his girlish cheeks were flushed. 

“Delie! Can you come out for a while?” 

“Out? But I’m rather {ired, Kcv. And I should be working 
at my sketches — ” 

“Never mind. Get a coat, and come.” 

She hesitated for a moment, conscious of the ^approving 
stare of the landlady somewhere in the background. Then the 
suppressed excitement in his manner conveyed itself to her, her 
tiredness disappeared in a moment, and with* a brief “Wait out- 
side for me,” she flew up the stairs, slipped on a long coat, and 
wound a filmy ‘fascinator’ about hnr throat and hair. 

Kevin was waiting tensely. He came to her quickly, and took 
her arm in a hot, nervous grip. He was sturdy, not very tall, and 
they walked in perfect unison; the movement of their feet, their 
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legs, the swing of their hips was a pleasure felt all down their 
sides. They walked along High Street to jhe end, and towards 
the ornate red-gum arch that marked the entrance to the park. 
Dclie stiffened and drew back. “Not there, Kev!” 

“Where then? I want to say good-bye to you prop*erly. Do 
you know why I brought you out ? We’re leaving almost at once, 
the day after tom<ft*row. I’ve brought you my picture.” He 
handed her the stiff cardboard print, and in the dim gaslight she 
could see liis young, fresh face smile fonfidjntly out at her from 
beneath the army hat turned u]5 at the sidfc. She tucked it away 
in her sleeve. 

“Let’s go back the other way, along the river.” 

“Towards the bridge? All ri^ht, but hurry,” he grumbled. 
“I want to get away fr^m people where I can kiss you.” 

She gave his arm a little squeeze. His excitement had roused 
a recklessness irf her. What if anyone saw her walking alone with 
a young man in the dark streets, towards the lonely scrub by the 
river ? She had no reputation to lose, anyway. 

They turned down beside the silent foundry, and just ab<jve 
the wharf, where a train with a long line of goods trucks was 
shunting, they came in sight of the dwindled summer river, with 
stars swimming on its calm expanse. Below the steep banks there 
was a wide space for walking which would*be under water when 
the floods came down. 

There was no sound but the echoing call of a wild duck or 
water-hen in the reeds on the far bank. The river slid by with 
silent, unhurried motion. Kevin held her hand and led the way 
until they had drawn well away from the town, and passed be- 
neath the big cement pillars of the bridge ; then he led her back 
a little from the water’s edge, took off his coat and spread it over 
the springy bushes, and sat her gently upon it. He knelt before 
her and gazed at h?r dim, pale face in the double starlight reflected 
from water and sky. 

“You’ll be cold!” she protested. 

“No, I’m burning. Give me your little hand%to hold.” 

“They’re not little.” She felt inclined to giggle. “They’re 
large and clumsy.” 
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He took her hands and pressed them against his thin shirt, so 
that she could feel th^ strong beating of his heart. 

“I wish I could make your heart beat like that.” 

“Perhaps you could.” Oh, why did she say these stupid, mean- 
ingless, coquettish things? Her heart was dead, and buried in 
Adam’s grave. 

“Gould I ? . . . Could I ?” he whispered, his breath hot on 
her ear. She kept her head averted, but his lips came seeking 
softly after hers, his youngSoft mouth enclosed her owfi, and she 
sighed with dreamy ptfeasure ; yet her pulse kept up its even beat. 

As in a dream she felt his hands explore her softness and 
warmth. She had never seemed so beautiful to herself, it was as 
if she had never known she had a body before; it was revealed 
only under his delicately searching finger^ At last she thrust him 
away and sat up, the scarf falling about her shoulders, her hair 
slipping from its knot. 

“Delie! Delie! I love you.” She was touched lx- the eager 
trembling of his voice, but she moved farther away from him. 

,“But I don’t love you, Kevin.” 

“But you must, you must, just a little! Why did you come?” 

“I’m sorry you’re going away, and you wanted to say good-bye. 
Now I must really get back, or I’ll be locked out.” 

“You won’t let me say good-bye to you properly.” His mouth 
was sulky, he flung himself down and buried his face in his arms. 

She was moved by his small boy’s attitude, and in the dim 
light the shape of his headr; the thick hair, looked like Adam’s. 
She was sharply reminded of that moonlit night when she had 
refused Adam, and sent him to his death. 

And this boy, too, was probably going to his death* . . . She 
put out a hand and stroked the thick dark hair. He grasped it 
and kissed the fingers, palm and wrist. When he drew her down 
again beside him she did not resist. 

They were both very young, very inexperienced; but Delie had 
enough knowledge to realise that little had really happened, that 
she did not need to fear a fate like Minna’s. They walked back 
almost in silence, his arm close about her, their bodies -moving 
in unison down the quiet street. 
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ye kissed her long and insistently outside the door. “Let me 
come up with* you,” he murmured. “Let^me stay with you all 
night.’ * 

She shook her head firmly. She was beginning to feel rather 
amazed at herself. It had all been unimportant, almost*as if hap- 
pening to someone else. “It’s impossible, Kev. I’m sorry.” 

But as she went t#p to bed she felt warm and molten, as if some 
hard shield of metal about her heart had softened and run. 

She sai* down on the ed^e of the b^l, unwinding the fascinator 
thoughtfully from her disarranged hair, tfhen she went to the 
drawer and took out a small print she’d had made from the large 
portrait in the blue gown. (Mr. Hamilton had asked her to tint 
one of these ; and it was such a success that it now stood in the 
studio window to attract customers.) 

She put the picture Kevin had given her carefully away in the 
drawer, and wrapped the other to give him. Then she flung her- 
self down (& the bed and stared at the ceiling. Would she ever 
really love anyone again? She would write Kevin long letters 
at the front, she would knit him khaki socks and send him boosts; 
she would be a sister to him, but that was all. 

Before the dwindled summer river stopped all traffic, Delie had 
a letter delivered to her by one of the last paddle-steamers to get 
in to Echuca — and she had taken ten days to come up from Swan 
Hill, warping over all the bad patches. The letter came from 
Bourke, away in the far west of New South Wales. With a sudden 
inexplicable excitement, which made her tear the letter anyhow 
from its envelope, she turned to the rather cramped signature of 
a man not«used to holding a pen. As she had expected : Brenton 
Edwards. He wrote in a careless, schoolboyish hand. She turned 
over the pages and felt the inked words with her fingers, as though 
they had a physiftil life of their own. She smoothed back the 
letter and began at the beginning. 

Dear Miss Gordon, 

I am sending this letter by hand, with a mate of mine, as I 

don’t trust the mails, but I do trust the skipper of the Kelpie to 
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get through to Echuca if its at all possible. It is bad nevys I 
have to tell you, I’m afraid. 

It’s about poor old Tom. He was checking the engine when 
Charlie wasn’t too good, and in stepping over the paddle-shaft 
got his*trouser-leg caught in a cleat we use for winching some- 
times. His leg was torn off before anyone could do anything. 
We just got him to Bourke in time to die i«i hospital. 

Well, he was always scared of ending up in an Old Men’s 
Home where they wouldn’t let him chew baccy or swtiar. He’s 
safe from that, anyvfay. 

Delie skipped ahead a few lines and saw: “So now you arc the 
owner of a paddle-steamer — half a steamer, anyway . . .” It 
seemed that Tom had always meant to leave the Philadelphia to 
her, and he’d been conscious long enough to sign a paper leaving 
her his share. Brenton Edwards had taken over skipper, as he 
had his master’s ticket. They would probably be discharging at 
S\*an Hill this year. 

You’ll be glad to know, that Tom did not suffer too much 
at the end, he was very weak with the shock and loss of blood 
and just seemed to fall asleep. I made a cross out of the 
Philadelphia's steerirfg-pole, he was that proud of her I thought 
he’d like to keep a piece of her near, even though she killed him. 

Before she had properly t^ken in the sense of the words, she had 
noticed unwillingly one or two spelling mistakes, a slip of gram- 
mar. She had wondered so much what sort of a letter he would 
write! But it was a good letter, it showed more sensibility than 
she would have expected of him. 

Then the sense of the letter swept over her. The Philadelphia 
was hers; or half hers, anyway. And Tom — dtar, kindly, rough, 
generous Tom — was no more. 

Delie sat still in her little office, afid felt a slow, hot teai fall on 
the hand that he^ld the letter. Dear old Tom, to have escaped the 
sea, and then come to such an end! She groped for. her hand- 
kerchief, that was always stained with Prussian blue, sepia and 
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vegnilion. This was only the second time she had cried in years — 
the other time was when the three Echuc^ boys left by train to 
join their contingent in Melbourne. And it was not for them she 
had wept, but for herself; the hot hissing engine, trembling with , 
leashed power, the crowd, the flags, the stirring music of the band, 
had filled her with a wild discontent, a longing to be a man and 
setting off for the <#ther side of the world. 

She had always wished she had S)een jjorn a boy; she had 
always wanted to own a paddfe-steamer^land now she had half 
her wish. She ran her fingers again over the close-written pages. 
Yes, it was a good letter; human feeling was more important than 
grammar. She felt a longing to see the Philadelphia again, at once. 
Discharging at Swan^Hill! That was 200 miles away down- 
stream. There was nothing to be done but wait patiently for the 
winter and tht? river’s annual rise. 

When her uncle came in the next day to see her she bounded 
up from her table, full of the importance of her new's, eage$ to 
show him that her investment of fifty pounds, which Charles had 
always regarded so doubtfully, had repaid her ten per cent. 

One look at his face made her bite back the eager words. 
“What is it? Is Aunt Hester worse?” 

“Yes, dear. The end is — mercifully — very near. She suffers 
a great deal now, and she’s not easy in her mind either. It’s been 
a strain listening to her these last fe\^weeks. It’s dreadful, it’s — ” 
His lips quivered a 4 ittle out of control; he groped for the packing- 
case and sat down. 

Delie fek ashamed ; she had almost forgotten her aunt’s illness. 
Charles had come to ask her to return to the farm and stay until 
the end. Hester wanted to see her, seemed anxious to make 
her peace before ^t was too late, and she needed nursing for 
twenty-four hours a day now. It was too much for the one 
nurse. 

When Charles had gone Delie asked Mr. Hamilton for indefi- 
nite leave. 

“Your aunt, eh?” he said doubtfully, tilting back his head to 
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look at her through his pince-nez. ' “Hasn’t she any daughter* of 
her own ?” ^ 

“Oh no, Mr. Hamilton! I’m a sort of adopted daughter, she 
brought me up since I was twelve when I lost my own mother 
and father, and then her only son was killed” (how easily she 
could say it now, without the old bitter constriction of the throat!) 
“and she has no one but me. My mother wal’her sister, and — ” 

“All right, all right,” he said drily. “Come back as soon as you 
can.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Beyond the half-drawn curtains at th^ french windows the 
summer sun beat down upon the land. Glassy in the heat, 
scarcely moving between its steep banks, the riveV mirrored the 
blue sky and leaning trees in an imaged world as perfect in detail 
as the real one. Though the water of which the mirror was made 
sloy'ly passed away and was replaced by new water from above 
the bend, the reflection did not change; but like the rainbow on 
the waterfall remained constant, always different in its com- 
ponents yet always apparently the same. 

Delie moved restlessly to the windows and looked out, then 
back at her aunt. Beside the bed the lamp now burned day and 
night, and meant more to the sick woman, whose whole world 
had narrowed to these four«walls, than the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

In the lamplight her yellow, waxen skin seemed stretched over 
the bones, so that nose and forehead had a new prominence, 
while the eyes were sunk deep in their sockets. She turned her 
head wearily, and asked, “Did you say it was moonlight, dear? 
A lovely clear night?” 

“Yes, Auntie.” The night before she had mentioned that it 
was full moon. Now it was broad 6&y, the blaze of noon filled 
the garden, shadows were at their smallest and blackest; but of 
what use to say so ? 

“Would you Jike a drink?” she asked instead. 
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‘.‘Yes . . . I think so. When can I have my sleeping-powder?” 

“You just had it, Auntie, half an h^ur ago. Is the pain 
bad?” 

“Yes, it’s very bad.” Her mouth, before rather loose and red- 
lipped, had become compressed, turned down in an expression of 
bitter resignation, the lips a thin line. Delie held the glass to them. 
Her aunt’s fingers'? yellowish, waxen, curled weakly about the 
glass without being able to hold its weight. 

Hester began to fling hgr head frorn side* to side on the pillow, 
as if trying to escape. Now ancl then a nlban came from her, or 
a cry: “Oh God, have mercy!” 

Delie rushed from the room to get the nurse, who had been 
having her morning tea. She we^ked briskly up the passage, her 
stiff apron rustling, adjusting her starched cuffs. 

“It’s not as bad as it sounds, you know,” she said. “They make 
a lot of fuss, tlfat’s all.” 

Delie leaked at the small, tight mouth, the heavy jowl, the 
eyes deep-sunken and ringed with shadow. What had life d«fne 
to this woman? She- looked like one who had received no me§cy, 
and meant to give none. 

“Oh Nurse, I want my medicine. It’s bad, it’s very bad 
today.” 

“You had it half an hour ago, Mrs. Jamieson.” 

“But give me some more, just one more. The doctor doesn’t 
know, one doesn’t help any more.” 

“I couldn’t take the responsibility. In three hours — ” 

“Three hours!” *Hester began to cry weakly. 

“I will take the responsibility,” said Delie, picking up the 
packet of opiates from the washstand. 

“Give me those!” The nurse snatched them from her hand. 
“I am in charge here, Miss Gordon.” She slipped the package 
into the*pocket of*her apron. Her face was stony. 

Fortunately the doctor was due on one of his infrequent visits 
that afternoon. Blessedly sofn after the injection he gave her, the 
tortured twisting of the features, the flinging tf the head from 
side to side, the helpless moans had stopped, and Hester sank 
into a heavy-breathing sleep. 
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Delie spoke to him as she went with him out to his sulky, telling 
him what had happened that morning and asking him to leave 
some stronger opiate. 

“I told her she would be more comfortable in hospital,” he 
said rather impatiently, drawing on his yellow gloves. “She 
wouldn’t hear of it, and now she’s too weak to be moved.” 

“Surely, though, the sooner it’s over the Better? There’s no 
hope of recovery, is there?” 

“None.” 

“Then why can’t ycRi give her' some help? You wouldn’t let 
a dog suffer like that, you’d put it out of misery.” 

“I’ve increased the dose; but if you increase it too soon it loses 
its power, and the only dose effective for the pain would also be 
lethal. And that we haven’t the right to gyve. In the eyes of the 
law—” 

“The law! What does the law know about suffering?” 

He shrugged his heavy shoulders and climbed into the sulky. 
“At least it won’t be long now. She’s very weak.” 

For a while Hester seemed better; though so painfully thin she 
did not seem to be in pain, but slept easily and woke with a more 
tranquil expression than Delie had ever seen on her face — that 
detached, faraway look of one who is about to leave the world. 

Towards evening she was alone in the room with her aunt 
when she woke, and Delie was almost startled at the mild and 
loving look Hester bent upon^ier. “Charlotte !” she cried suddenly, 
loud and clear. 

“What is it, Auntie? It’s me, Delie.” 

“Oh! Child, I thought you were your mother for & moment. 
I’ve been dreaming, dreaming, dreaming . . .” 

“You’ve had a good sleep.” 

“I’ll go to sleep for the last time soon. Tfien I’ll sef Lottie 
again, and Adam. They’re waiting for me over there, on the 
other side of the river. It won’t be Ring now.” 

Delie looked silently at the floor. 

“I wanted to say to you, it was why I asked Charles, to bring 
you here, that I — I was wrong to accuse you of Adam’s death. 
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was a headstrong, wilful boy, and perhaps . . . All the same, 
It would have been better if you had ne^er come to us. Yes, I 
wish I had never seen you.” 

Delie looked up, startled and shocked. In the faded black eyes 
was the old sparkle of anger. 

“I’ve tried to forgive you; I’ve prayed; but there it is, I can’t. 
I’m sorry, Delie, but life’s been too hard on me. I can’t change 
now. I don’t hate you any more, I haven’t the strength to love 
or hate anyone, but in my heart I haven’t forgiven you.” 

“Would you like me to g % o back to Echuc| then ? I only came — ” 

“No, no, I like to have you here. Charles is hopeless, he seems 
frightened of the sick-room, he hardly ever comes near me; and 
to tell you the truth, I don’t like that nurse.” 

“Neither do I . . .^Sh-h, here she comes.” 

The nurse came in with a cup of beef tea and began feeding 
it to the patieAt with sippets of bread ; but after a few mouthfuls 
Hester turned her head away. 

“I don’t want it. I don’t want to eat. Nothing has any taste. 
Delic, go out and get some sunshine. She’s looking very pale jmd 
peaky, isn’t she, Nurse?” 

“The sun has set, Mrs. Jamieson.” 

Delie stepped out through the french windows. There was 
still enough light for Charles, sitting on the end of the veranda 
outside the drawing-room, to read his paper. The river gleamed 
like polished steel between the trees, and gnats danced in little 
clouds against the pale sky. 

“Why don’t you go in and see her?” she said in a low vioce. 
“Her mind seems very clear tonight, yet I’ve a feeling she’s very 
near the end.” 

“Yes, yes, I must.” Charles folded his paper with guilty haste. 
“But I sometimes think I only annoy her.” 

“I used to thinkthat about myself, but it seems she likes to see us.” 

He walked, lean and stooped, along the veranda and entered 
his wife’s room. Delie heaad him reading out from the Riverine 
Herald items that he thought might interest her, jmd her short and 
dry answeis to his queries about how she felt. 
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Two days later she began to cough. All that day and all night, 
every thirty seconds, deeping or waking, she cougHed. The next 
morning, Saturday, Cnarles set out early in the buggy to fetch 
the doctor; but soon after he had gone she stopped coughing and 
lapsed info a coma. Her jaw had fallen, her breath came ster- 
torously and slowly. Every now and then it stopped briefly, as 
though the breathing mechanism had forgotten its work; then 
would come a few rapid breaths as though trying to catch up, 
then another pause. Each time it stopped Delie held her breath 
too, and waited. . . 

Then Hester began to grow restless. Her head turned from 
side to side on the pillow, her brow puckered, she muttered and 
moaned. The head turned and turned, as though to escape from 
something unbearable. In desperation, Del^ tried to call her back. 

“Auntie, Aunt Hester, what is it? Can you hear me?” she 
cried, taking her hand. 

The head stopped for an instant, the closed lids fluttered, strug- 
gled to rise ; but only a glimpse of a white, turned-up eyeball was 
seeji. The restless turning began again. 

“Oh, God, why doesn’t the doctor come?” 

“She’s only dreaming,” said the nurse. 

“How do you know?” cried Delie, turning on her fiercely. 
“How can you know w'hat she’s suffering?” 

Just then the barking of the dogs announced the return of the 
buggy or the doctor’s arrival. Delie ran out the back door and 
saw with relief the doctor’s |?ulky form descending from his trap. 
She wanted to kiss his hands, lifting out so, carefully the little 
black bag that contained the magic of peaceful sleep for the weary, 
of sweet release from pain. 

He felt Hester’s pulse and at once took a syringe out of the bag 
and filled it. “Are you awake, Mrs. Jamieson?” he said loudly 
and clearly. “I am just going to give you somt thing to help you 
to rest.” 

Even as they watched, the drug flawed through her veins, and 
floated her high ^ibove the tides of pain and torment. The brow 
smoothed, the mouth sagged open, the eyelids lay flat in the 
hollows of the cavernous eye-sockets. 
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The doctor began his examination, while Delie yet hovered 
in the door. Suddenly he gave a sharp exclamation, took out a 
handkerchief and held it to his nose. 

“Nurse! She’s had a terrific haemorrhage. I’ve never . . . 
Ugh! Will you leave the room, please?” he added sternly to 
Delie, who had turned deathly white as a foetid stench was wafted 
towards her. She fled out of doors and down to the river, breath- 
ing hard, hard, emptying her lungs of that horror and filling them 
with the clean, hot scent of dry grass*bleaching in the sun. 

It was not until she heard the doctor’s trap leaving that she 
came slowly, unwillingly back to the house. As she came in the 
front door the nurse came out of Hester’s room. 

“The doctor says, that to all intents and purposes she’s already 
gone. She won’t come out of this coma. It’s only a matter of 
time.” 

“Yes . I wonder what has kept my uncle? Is she likely to 
go at any time ?” 

“Yes. Yet she may hang on till tomorrow. Though how she 
can still live after what came away this afternoon — ” and she 
launched with a gloomy relish into details that made Delie turn 
faint and sick. 

She sat down alone in the drawing-room. There was nothing 
to do but wait and listen. The pauses in the heavy, snoring 
breaths seemed to lengthen into minutes. She waited, with a 
kind of sickening excitement: was Jthis the end? But always, 
with a series of jerl<$, the breathing began again. 

Bella came in with tea on a tray; she drank a cup mechanically, 
and went across to call the nurse. Her aunt’s face was a mask of 
death, the waxen skin moulded over the skull, the eyes sunken, 
the jaw helpless; but still the nerves carried on their useless task, 
the breath rasped* in and out. The candles were lit, but still 
Charles clid not come. Delie went outside and wandered about 
restlessly. She felt an aversion to the nurse’s heavy face, a phy- 
sical oppression in being alone with her. 

She had not touched her painting things. She could not detach 
her mind, fall into the trance of observation where she was merely 
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an instrument that recorded, in delicate vibrations, the rhythms 
of nature. She felt 01^ of tune with the whole world, the familiar 
pattern of the stars was alien and without meaning. She came 
in again and suggested that the nurse go and rest while she took 
over. By half-past ten there was no change; the nurse came back, 
and she crossed to the drawing-room again. 

At last, about midnight, when she was cfczing in her chair, 
the nurse came in and announced quietly, “She’s gone, Miss 
Gordon”. 

“What! Why didn’t you cail me*? Is Mr. Jamieson back 
yet?” 

“No. I called you as soon as I was sure. Do you want me to 
do the laying out? There’s an extra charge for last offices.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she cAed, feeling a spasm of disgust for 
the woman’s cold efficiency. She went across the passage to her 
aunt’s room, full of guilt and compunction that sfo: had let Hester 
die alone with that impersonal creature. Yet death pust always 
bfc a lonely business, even among troops of weeping friends. 

fester looked much the same; her mouth still open, her eyes 
closed, she seemed to sleep, but more deeply and peacefully than 
before. After the noisy breaths the room was deathly still. No 
sound would issue again through those lips which had been so 
tightly, so bitterly corfipressed, and now in their helpless sagging 
showed the complete surrender of the will. ‘After life’s fitful 
fever she sleeps well . . . ’ thought Delie. This wasthe healing 
sleep that would cure all ill*?, and soothe all suffering. 

It was nearly one, and the nurse was just finishing her task, 
when the sound of roused dogs announced Charles’s return. 
Delie waited till she heard the back door open. Chafes came in 
noisily and went straight to his room at the back. She walked 
along the passage and tapped at his door. 

“All right, m’dear, all right. Bit late, wfcat? How — how’s 
m’wife ?” he muttered, opening the door and lurching against it. 
Delie stared. She had never seen him like this. 

“She’s dead. Jin hour ago.” 

“Dead? She — she’s gone? Well — I s’pose I’d better go and 
see her.” He looked guilty and miserable. “There’s no hurry; 
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she’Jl wait for you,” said Delie unkindly, and turned away. She 
realised now that the failure of this marriage had not been all 
due to Hester’s nature; this, she felt sure, was not the first time 
Charles had failed her aunt in a crisis. 

In the morning, as she went into the still room, she was con- 
scious first that the •lamp was out, the lamp which had burned 
day and night for weeks. The nurse had been making some sort 
of fumigation in the room, and CharltA, to ^tone for his defection 
yesterday, had been out and picked an arrtful of Christmas lilies 
from the garden. The room smelt like a church; and the rigid 
form on the bed seemed no more related to life than a stone image 
carved upon a tomb. 

Outside, an orange^ butterfly 'drifted sideways, drunk with 
summer, and bees hummed drowsily among the petunias which 
Hester had plahted under the side window. The leaves of the 
river gums noved in the morning breeze with the glint and clash 
of metal. 

A sound of sawing and hammering came from the back, whf ye 
Charles and Jacky were constructing a coffin of Murray pine. 
The nurse had intimated that it was as well, in these cases, to get 
‘the deceased’ underground as soon as possible; and the weather 
was warm. 

But Charles showed an unexpected obstinacy when Delie sug- 
gested that Hester should be buried in the little plot by the sand- 
hill where the three unknown children lay. The sunny, sandy 
enclosure under the* Murray pines, in sight of the peaceful river, 
seemed to her a much more pleasant place to lie for ever than 
the cemetery in Echuca, already crowded with dead. But Charles 
said, “No, she wanted to lie beside Adam, and so she shall. We 
can have her there by this afternoon.” 

It was already noon when the cart with its long, flat burden, 
strewn with white jasmine a>ld lilies, set out across the dry river- 
flats. Bella and the new young lubra, Jessie, wh<\could have had 
no love for her dead mistress, set up a high-pitched wailing chant 
as the cart went out through the gates. Delie, with no black 
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clothes in her wardrobe, was perched incongruously on a box in 
a frilly white muslin flress, while the nurse, dark and sombre, sat 
beside Charles in front. 

The sun was directly overhead, the heat oppressive, until they 
entered fhe shade of the red-gum forest. Here, though the direct 
rays of the sun were muted, the air was breathless, and from the 
flowers wilting on the coffin came a strongt^scent, below which 
Delie dreaded to discern another scent, and felt sure that she 
did. An errant blowfly buzzed past, came back, circled, and 
settled on the side of fhe cart. She brushed it away fiercely, but 
it came back. Soon there were two. 

By the time they came out in the avenue leading to the bridge, 
the flies were following like a swarm of bees, and crawling among 
the flowers. Charles, unconscious, drove^on. Delie beat at them 
with a long-stemmed lily, but they always persistently returned. 
When they came to the bridge and the Customs°officer emerged 
sleepily from his little enclosure, she was almost hysterical . She 
nearly shouted at him, “Nothing to declare! Only a dead body. 
Np taxable produce. Nothing but a corpse !” 

At the cemetery there was an unexpected check; the sexton 
was not on duty, and would have to be fetched to dig the grave. 

“I’ll dig it myself!” cried Charles wildly. He had noticed the 
flies. 

“The grave-digger can be fetched at once,” said the caretaker 
imperturbably. “But you must produce the death certificate 
before th’ burial.” 

“I haven’t it yet, the doctor wasn’t there* we’ve just come in 
from the country, you understand. He didn’t expect her to live 
above a day or two, but naturally he didn’t leave r certificate 
in advance.” 

“Then you’d better go and get it from ’im whiles I see about 
the grave. There’s extry charges on a Sunday.” 

“All right, all right. But if you don’t mind we’ll leave the 
coffin here under the trees. For obtfous reasons. Nurse, will you 
come? The doctor may need you as a witness.” 

At the doctor’s there was another delay, for he was out on a 
call. Delie and the nurse stayed in the waiting room while Charles 
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weijt to see the minister. 

But Mr. Poison was having a well-earnedjrest between services, 
and at first refused to see him, and then told him that he did not 
bury people on Sunday. When the necessity was explained to 
him he agreed ungraciously, but said the death certificate must 
be produced. 

Back to the doctcJr’s again; he had just returned. Charles felt 
better when he had the certificate. He had begun to feel that he 
was in a nightmare. 

As they came out into the £lare of the street again, Delie 
stumbled, unable to see properly. She put out a hand to steady 
herself on the gate, over which a square glass lamp was suspended 
in an iron bracket. A loud roaring had begun in her ears, and 
darkness came crowdii?p in from A\ sides. 

“I think I am going to faint,” she said, and did so. 

When she cafne round she was back in the doctor’s rooms. 

“You’ve £>een under a strain, young lady,” he said sternly. 
“And you’ve had enough for one day. You shouldn’t attend the 
funeral in this heat, and if you have any friends in town where ypu 
can stay, I wouldn’t advise that long drive back tonight.” 

“Oh, I — I live here, not out at the farm.” 

“Good. Then you can go to bed at once.” 

“I’ll take her straight home, doctor,” said Charles. “She’s had 
nothing to eat all day, poor child.” 

“But I’m all right. Of course I must be there.” She began to 
protest, but she swayed on her feet a?, she stood up. 

They left the nurse at her home on the way to the boarding- 
house. When she had been helped up the stairs, Delie crawled 
into bed wjth immense relief. She felt as if she had been beaten 
all over with sticks, and her inside was hollow. 

Yet when the landlady brought her some food on a tray, she 
could scarcely eat ft. She gulped the drink of tea, and picked at 
the potato salad, but she could not force herself to touch the cold 
chop. She felt that she wotld never want to eat meat again. 
There was a taste of death in her mouth. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

In the'autumn there came a cheerful note from Kevin Hodge, 
who seemed to be enjoying the adventure of soldiering half-way 
round the world: 

We started to tj'ek oh January ^rd, going as far as Natal, 
where we met aboitf 200 Boer^ who we chased over the border, 
and had two of our fellows wounded. Poor old Barrett could 
not stand the rough roads, and died two days later. 

We got a mail yesterday, I had your letter and some papers 
father sent me. It’s good to hear fron^ you and to see the old 
Riverine Herald again. I am in a Maxim Gun Corps here, it 
takes five men to work it and it fires 700 shots H minute. It’s a 
splendid bit of mechanism. . . . 

f There had been a memorial service in the town for George 
Barrett when the news came through, and emotional speeches 
had been made about ‘giving his life for the Empire’, but there 
was no false emotionalism in this letter. Death was mentioned 
casually, as an inevitable part of life and war. 

The war news became more alarming ; Mafeking was besieged 
and the defenders were known to be in a desperate plight. When 
the great news came throvgh on the electric cable, the Herald 
brought out a special poster, MAFEKINC RELIEVED, and 
the town went wild. All the church bells and the fire bell were 
set ringing, people fired ofF rifles and shotguns, and tDelie raced 
through the boarding-house writing ‘Mafeking’ on all the mirrors 
with a piece of soap. 

She had been out to the farm only once to see how Charles 
was getting on. The faithful Bellaf «still as fat and jolly as ever, 
was cooking a<Jequate meals; but the house was dirty in the 
corners, the once spotless kitchen table had taken on a grey shade, 
and the sand on the kitchen floor needed changing. 
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When, on the first morning, Delie inadvertently lifted a corner 
of her breakfast fried egg, she saw that the bottom was a dark 
viridian green; from which she could deduce the state of the 
frying-pan. 

The young lubra, Jessie, was cheeky and pert. lielie was 
puzzled at her attitude until, getting up early on the second 
morning of her sta*^, she saw the girl slipping out of Charles’s 
room at the back of the house. Jessie was the new unofficial 
mistress at the farm. 

Delie felt hopelessly that her uncle preferred the almost- 
squalor of his present life ; he was too old to change now, and he 
would never find another white woman to take Hester’s place. 
He had let himself go and his appearance was not prepossessing. 
When she had arrived ,there was several days’ growth of stubble 
on his chin, his moustache was unkempt, and his eyes were 
watery and rea-rimmed. Perhaps it was only his wife who had 
kept a naturally indolent man spry and spruce; or was it a slow 
process of disintegration which had been going on for years, aiid 
which she had only just noticed after an interval ? 

She went back to Echuca resolved not to visit the farm again. 
She would always be glad to see Charles, who had once been her 
only ally in a strange world; but the place was full of painful 
memories for her. 

And since Lijc’s death, evidences of neglect showed every- 
where about the property: broken gates, sagging fences, fowls 
scratching where the neat vegetable plot had been, and Hester’s 
flower-beds run to Jeed. 

When the first fresh came down the river she welcomed 
it as a harbinger of the Philadelphia and Brenton Edwards; but 
it was July before she had any news of her. Hailing the 
Waradgery skipper as he was tying up during her lunch-hour, she 
asked abput the former Jane Eliza , for the skippers were inclined 
to ignore her new name. 

“The Jane Eliza that wat? Sure, passed her back there by 
Dead Horse Point. She’s not far behind. My eath, she’s got a 
good boiler. Has to be, with the treatment it gets from that batty 
engineer. He was hopping mad when we passed her; he’d have 
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sat on the safety-valve till she blew up, if the skipper’d let/im. 
Rotten luck that about poor old Tom.” 

“Yes ... I heard. He left me a half-share in her.” 

“That so? Young Teddy Edwards has took over. He’ll be a 
good river man when he realises that he still has a lot to learn.” 

“He must have had a good instructor in Captain Tom.” 

“Too right. But there’s some things on’y 1 time’ll teach you.” 

Waiting in the sun and the cold breeze, her ears strained for the 
steamer’s whistle, Dflie sdddenly became nervous. She noticed 
the blue paint under #her fingernails, began to wonder what her 
hair looked like, wished she had worn a fresh blouse this morning. 
She turned and almost ran back to the studio. 

He would be busy berthing^ she told herself, and anyway she’d 
rather meet him here in her own little ryom than on the public 
wharf. . . . 

She made a pretence of tinting a bride and hei*beaming maids, 
but the old familiar sickness, a hollow place bubbling with excite- 
ment, was forming in her stomach. She jumped up and smoothed 
hf r hair for the third time. 

Yet she kept her head down and pretended to be busy when at 
last she heard his voice in the outer room, asking Mr. Hamilton 
for permission to come through. When she looked up he filled 
the doorway. 

She got up in a fluster and knocked over a jar of paint. He 
remained composed, smiling slightly. 

“Hullo, Miss Philadelphia. Did you get my letter all right?” 
He was hatless, and she looked at his crisp «golden curls as they 
shook hands, and thought of the paint and the turpentine. 

“Oh, yes, thank you. It was good of you to writaand let me 
know — about poor old Tom, and his generosity to me.” The 
words sounded stilted, but she could not speak naturally. “So 
we’re partners now?” 

“That’s right. Aren’t you coming down to see your name- 
sake? I thought you’d be on the \#harf to welcome us.” 

“Well, we’re^ery busy here, you see ” 

“Then I mustn’t keep you any longer,” he said, turning to 

g°- 
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‘,‘It will be my lunch-hour soon,” she said hastily. “I’d love 
to come down then.” 

“Good! Then you can come to lunch with me, and show me 
a decent place to eat. I’m sick of river fare; I’m even tired of 
Murray cod. Come down to the wharf when you’re ready, Miss 
Philadelphia!” 

He was the only o**e these days who called her by her full name. 
From him she rather liked it . . . There was nothing she could do 
about her blouse now, she thought anxiously* putting on the coat 
of her costume and perching a sailor-hat c/i her dark hair. 

But her glance in the piece of mirror she kept behind the door 
had reassured her; it showed clear, pale skin and healthy red lips, 
and blue eyes fringed with dark lashes, looking back under straight 
brows. She wished her eyebrows had been fine and arched, like 
Bessie’s; but at least they were dark and well-marked. 

She scrubbed at the blue paint under her nails in a little bowl 
of water, and then sat down impatiently to wait for one o’clock. 

Brenton Edwards, on the top deck, took off his cap and wavfj|d 
it at her. She went down the wooden steps inside the wharf to 
the lower levels, and found him waiting on the narrow gang- 
plank to help her across. The river was still low and under the 
wharf a bank of slimy mud gave off the dkmp, nostalgic river- 
smell. 

The grip of his strong hand sent an electric tingle along her 
wrist, up her arm to her heart and brain, tvhere a momentary 
panic was set up. But now they were on the deck, he had released 
her hand, and she was conscious of the half-shy, half-admiring 
glances of the crew, grouped near the paddle-box under which the 
galley was built. 

One, she noticed, was a Chinaman with a long pigtail. Beside 
him was a little niin in grease-stained dungarees, wearing an 
ancient cloth cap that was black with grease and engine oil, and 
under which a pair of fanatical blue eyes glared from beneath 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“The engineer, Charlie McBean,” said Brenton. “And this is 
the mate, Jim Pearce.” He indicated a dark, wiry fellow with 
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humorous grey eyes and a weather-beaten face, brown as an old 
boot. “He’s a Pommy, like yourself ” 

“I am not!” flashed Delie. 

“An* neither am I,” said the mate. 

“Anyway, this is your new boss, chaps. Miss Philadelphia 
Gordon.” 

There was an embarrassed murmur from the men. A dark- 
eyed, thin-faced lad was gazing at her with his mouth slightly 
open. 

“Say how d’ye do.*to the lady, Ben.” 

“How d’ye do?” said Ben huskily. 

“He’s the deckhand and cook’s offsider. And this is Ah Lee, 
the cook.” 

“Vellee pleased, Missee,” said Ah Lee, bowing low. 

“I’m delighted to meet you all, and — and to see my namesake 
again, looking so clean and shipshape,” she saich shyly. 

The engineer muttered something into his grey moustache that 
founded like ‘Jane Eliza’ and ‘ruddy women’, and stumped away 
to his boiler. 

“He’s a bit surly at present, probably get drunk tonight,” said 
Brenton in a low voice. “When he’s sober he’s the best man on 
the river for getting the last ounce of power out of an engine 
without it blowing up. But drink’s his trouble. He got some 
rotten plonk at Louth up the Darling, and it was because he 
wasn’t fit to be on duty that Tom was in there and got mixed up 
with the paddle-shaft. Charlie hasn’t forgiven himself for that.” 

“But shouldn’t we get rid of him then, if he’s not reliable?” 

She had used the ‘we’ unthinkingly, and could have kicked 
herself for seeming to want to dictate already. H<a said rather 
stiffly, “I’ve told you he’s the best engineer along the river. He 
doesn’t often go on a bender.” 

“Oh, I see. Of course. Do show me everything again.” 

After they had been the round of the boat, from the neat little 
galley to the wheel-house and theutiny saloon, they went off to 
get some lunch . 

“I hope you’ll bring her back again, Teddy,” shouted Jim 
Pearce. 
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Delie was rather taken aback at this casual way of addressing 
the captain; they all seemed to call him {.Teddy* in the most 
friendly way. But why not, since they all knew who was boss ? 

‘I really am a Pommy still in some of my ideas,’ she thought 
impatiently. 

The luncheon wa^a great success. Brenton ate with appetite a 
thick steak and three eggs with chips. She liked to see a healthy 
man enjoying his food, and for once she made a good lunch 
herself. , 

There was something about him so mature and assured, as of a 
man used to making decisions, that she found herself comparing 
him, to his advantage, with the boys she had gone out with 
lately. His sea-blue eyes, sometimes more green than blue, could 
be both direct and intimate in their glance, or diffused and far- 
seeing as though looking down a long reach of river. 

And ther^was some subtle, electric attraction between them so 
that even the casual brushing of their fingers as he took the sugar 
bowl from her, even the vibration of the tones of his voice, ma^e 
her acutely aware of him as a man. 

“I see you have managed to get all the paint out of your hair,” 
she said demurely, half-way through the meal. 

“I was wondering if you remembered our last meeting,” he 
said with an intent look. 

But she refused to be embarrassed. “Oh, I haven’t forgotten,” 
with a glance at his shining gold cufls. She felt again the old 
compulsion to touch, them, to twine them round her fingers. 

“And have you kept up your painting?” 

“Yes, I’li’, still studying at the School of Arts, though I feel I’ve 
learnt almost all I can here. I should go to Melbourne really, to 
the National Gallery school. The students here . . . they’re not 
serious about art; there’s not enough competition. Does that 
sound conceited?” 

“No. I believe you’re goc T d, without seeing your pictures.” 

“Most people here prefer Hamilton’s tinted postcards.” 

“You tint them very well.” 

“I tint them horribly, because I’m paid to.” For the first time 
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she felt a little out of tune with him. “I wish my pictures would 
sell half as well. T^e pleasure of spending mone'y is one of the 
minor, but more perfect pleasures of life.” 

“I don’t know. I suppose, for a woman it is. Money doesn’t 
mean mtich to me except in a negative way — as a — well, as a sort 
of sheet-anchor against want, and to save you from having to do a 
job you don’t like.” 

“You like the river, don’t you?” 

“Love it! But I don’t whnt a lot of things .” 

“Neither do I! I hadn’t realised it before, but you made me 
see it. Of course I like pretty clothes, and new hats and smart 
shoes. But ‘things’, like a little home with roses round the door, 
and fandidangles on the mantelpiece, and vases to get broken — 
they just clutter you up.” 

He gave his great shout of laughter, and a waitress at the end 
of the room jumped and stared. “It’s just as well some people 
like things, anyway, or they wouldn’t buy your pictures.” 

« She laughed. “True. And I suppose a paddle-steamer is only 
a yery large ‘thing’.” 

“Ah, but a moving thing. They don’t get cluttered up like 
houses. And then there are things and things; for instance, I like 
buying books.” 

“So do I. And prints too, for that matter.” 

“So you see we’re just a pair of bower-birds after all; collectors 
of junk.” 

“Oh, I do envy you your life on the river, waking in a new place 
every morning. Sometimes I feel stifled in Echuca. I suppose I’d 
be lonely in the city; yet I feel like going off to Melbourne, and 
even if I starved ” 

“Don’t fool yourself with romantic dreams of the city. That 
sort of existence, starving in a garret and so on, is all right to look 
back on. You kind of forget the worry about where the next meal 
is coming from, the poor food, the cold and the misery, after- 
wards. But at the time it’s no fuity except in romantic books. 
You’d soon wish yourself back again.” 

She looked at him speculatively. “You sound as if you knew 
something about it.” 
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“J do. I ran away from home when I was little more than a 
kid, because I couldn’t get on with my old nlan. I lost my mother 
when I was only twelve ” 

“Why, so did I!” They stared at each other, struck by the 
coincidence. “And you came to Melbourne?” 

“Yeah, I tramped about looking for work, taking odd jobs, and 
nearly always hungify. But I was too stubborn to go home, crawl- 
ing back to my old man. There was never enough money for 
things like new boots, anjl I couldn # t get steady job. I was 
really on me uppers when I saV an advertisement for a deck- 
hand on a river-boat. By the time my grandfather died and left 
me my bit of money, I didn’t want to leave the river. It sort of 
gets into your blood.” 

“Yes, I know, but E<jjiuca is so far from anywhere. It’s neither 
Sydney nor the Bush. No one will ever hear of my work in this 
backwater, and*I can’t study properly here.” 

“Then you’d better save up for a year in Melbourne. We made 
just over a hundred pounds clear on the trip, in spite of missing 
the river with that hold-up in Bourke. There’s fifty pounds#to 
begin with; you could do it on that . . . Damn it! I meant to 
discuss business with you from the beginning, and you put it out 
of mind.” 

He was looking at her so intently, as thohgh memorising every 
detail of her face or trying to read some answer there to a question 
not yet asked, that she dropped her eyes in confusion. 

“It’s too late now,” she said. “I r»ust fbf.” 

“Then you’ll jus* have to come to lunch with me again. Or 
what about coming to tea on board ? Ah Lee is off duty tonight, 
but I’m quite a good cook — you’d be surprised.” 

She hesitated for a second, wanting to ask if the mate would be 
on board; but she felt sure he would not have asked her other- 
wise. “Y # es, I thin£ it will be all right. You’re almost certainly a 
better cook than I am.” 

He touched her elbow ligMtly as he led her out in to the street. 
“I’d like to see the final result of that painting — the one I so 
rudely interrupted. Will you bring it along, or have you sold it?” 

“No. I was going to present it to Tom. Now you can have it, 
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to hang in your — er — state-room.” 

“In my saloon.” $ 

As she hurried back to the studio Delie kept frowning and then 
smiling, shaking and tossing her head, as though carrying on a 
conversation with someone. 

‘He’s far too sure of himself,’ she was saying inwardly, ‘and yet 
at times he can be endearingly small-boyish. But really, when 
you look at him, his eyes are too small and his mouth too hard. 
Yet there’s no doubt about* his charm . . . 

» j 

‘And to think I may r have enough to go to Melbourne soon, and 
see the Art Gallery, and perhaps study there for a whole year!’ 

She gave a skip in the air at the thought. 

Just ahead of her an old woman, dressed in rusty black, with a 
humped back and hopelessly shaking ti an ds and head, was 
shuffling along, her eyes on the ground. Delie looked at her in 
pity and horror. 

‘If I can’t skip when I’m seventy,’ she resolved, ‘I n*ean to die. 


CHAPTER NINE 

The winter dusk settled down on the river. Wisps of steam 
curled up from its surface, and away behind the western trees an 
orange glow lingered between smoky clouds. After the noise and 
bustle of the day thele was f now quiet, though occasional shouts 
from boat to boat, a laugh or a sudden oath drifted over the water, 
to startle the wild duck and water-hens in the reeds. 

Delie had put on her cherry-coloured costume ai*i the little 
hat from which she had torn the ribbons to mend the sulky reins. 
It was now trimmed with two wide grey feathers that swept back 
on each side of her brow, giving her a swift, forlVard-moving look, 
like a bust of Mercury or a figurehead on a ship. 

Down to the wharf she hurried, tke cold air putting a delicate 
glow in her cheeVs. She was filled with a pleasurable excitement. 
She was going to tea on board a boat, probably unchaperoned, 
with a man she scarcely knew. 
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He was leaning with lazy grace on the end of the paddle-box, 
his hands in his pockets, his golden curjp uncovered, looking 
musingly down at the water. When he heard Delie’s step on the 
hollow wooden wharf he looked up, bounded across the gang- 
plank, and came up the stairs to meet her. 

‘Does he really think I might fall in, or is it just an excuse to 
hold my hand?’ thought Delie as he led her carefully aboard, 
and along to the galley next to the paddle-box. 

“Now sit on that stool and don’t Jhterrijpt,” he said. “I like 
to concentrate when I’m cookiifg. But firjt, a snack in case you 
get too hungry watching me.” 

He handed her a plate of dainty savouries made with several 
kinds of tinned fish. “ Smorgasbord — I learnt that from a Norwegian 
captain. Omelettes I shall now make as my grandmother used to 
make them.” 

“You are clever,” she said admiringly, crunching a crisp cheese 
biscuit andjooking at the mixing bowls, eggs, and bags of flour 
neatly arranged on the bench by the wood stove. “I’m hopeless ifi 
a kitchen.” 

“Then pipe down and watch.” He beat the eggs vigorously, 
carefully measured out milk and water, and poured the mixture 
into a pan of sizzling butter. 

“Onions!” cried Delie, as he scooped up^a pile of onion shreds. 
“Whoever heard of onions in an omelette?” 

“Quiet! Who’s cooking this meal?” 

He put on another pan with gripping, deftly rolled the 
omelette and divid*d it on to two warmed plates, then lifted a 
round cake of dough and slid it into the fat. “Fried damper — 
you’ll like if. Now grab your plate and come on.” 

Delie was by now enjoying his unceremoniousness, which had 
put her at her ease at once. She did not even notice that the mate 
was nowhere to b? seen, until they were seated at a table fixed 
under an awning on the deck. 

“I should have taken yoii up to the saloon, but it’s stuffy, 
rather.” 

“Isn’t the mate on board for tea?” 

“Oh, he’s got a girl-friend in the town; practically engaged to 
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her. He’s staying with her people tonight. Ben’s at his married 
sister’s place. Ah has gone to some opium joint, no doubt, 
and poor old Charlie’s on a bender . . . Christ! I forgot!” 

“What?” 

“I used the last onion for the omelette!” 

“It’s the nicest omelette I’ve ever tasted. What about the 
onion?” 

“Charlie will be looking for one to help him recover in the 
morning.” 

“An onion?” 

“Yes, he won’t eat anything but raw onion sandwiches the 
morning after. Says it’s a sure cure for a hangover. The mixture 
of stale whisky and fresh onion is a bit overpowering if you get to 
windward ’ ’ 

“Help !” she giggled. “And with Ah Lee reeking of opium, and 
Jim Pearce of his girl’s scent, you’ll have an interesting atmos- 
phere on board tomorrow. And Ben — no, somehov^ I can only 
tjunk of Ben smelling of books. He’s a clever-looking lad. He 
oijght to be at school.” 

“Yes. Ben’s a bright lad but he hasn’t had a chance. Farmed 
out as a kid — family couldn’t afford to keep him — half-starved 
on a cocky’s run where he had to get up at dawn to milk the 
cows and didn’t finish separating till eight or nine at night . . . 
He was half-stupid with weariness when he came to us. There 
are some farmers, you know, who drive themselves and their 
families into an early grave f ; just go on grafting like bullocks for 
a bare living until they drop.” 

“Of course, ours was a fairly big farm, and well-run in those 
days, with irrigation from the river. And not many^ows.” 

She found herself telling him about their arrival at the farm, 
their long trek from the mountains up near the source of the 
Murray, about Adam and how they used to^o ski-ing over the 
snowy slopes about Kiandra, and, later, boating and fishing on 
the river. 

“We used to # \vatch the steamers go past, and you’ve no idea 
how wonderfully exciting they seemed at night, with those great 
reflectors lighting up the trees and the trail of sparks from the 
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smoke-stack. I always wanted* to go on one right down the river 
to the sea. Tell me about the river, Mr. E<fwards!” 

“I only know the top end, as far as Wentworth,” he said. He 
began to tell her about long nights at the wheel, black nights 
when you had to steer by instinct, and every shadow looked like a 
sandbank. 

“When I first came up the river I was only a lad, you know; 
but I’d had some experience steering a steam-launch that ran 
trips from Williamstown on the Bay* I had a job on her for a 
while. The first river-steamer I Vas ever qp, the mate said to me 
the second evening, ‘Can you steer?’ I’d just brought him up a 
cup of tea to the wheel-house. ‘Yes,’ I said like a fool. ‘Well, 
take the wheel for a while, son. I want to go below and have a 
drink.’ 

“Well, I took over, feeling mighty pleased and proud, and 
looking back att the time to see how straight a wake I was leaving. 
But it got barker and darker and the mate didn’t come back; 
there wasn’t a soul on deck I could call out to. There was i*p 
speaking-tube to the engine or anything like that. I shouted, tyit 
no one heard, or anyway they didn’t take any notice. 

“For more than two hours I steered that ruddy boat along 
reaches I’d never seen before, not knowing where the channel 
was, and cursing that mate for all I w£s worth. At last we 
fetched up with a horrible jar on a sandbank. 

“The skipper came out from his cabin and roared me head off. 
The mate had gone below and got $n the^lonk, leaving me to 
steer until someone* happened along to relieve me. The skipper 
gave me a steering lesson after that; he was a good-hearted old 
bloke realhl; but the mate got the sack after that trip.” 

“And did you get off the sandbank?” 

“Oh yes, we winched her off finally. There’s no waiting for the 
tide to lift you off i?i the Murray; you get off by your own efforts, 
or roost on the mud for perhaps six months waiting for the next 
rise. There was a steamer o*ce took nearly three years to get up 
the Darling to Bourke.” 

“Is the Darling worse than the Murray to navigate?” 

“When it’s a good river it’s good, the channel is fairly straight- 
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forward, while in the Murray it’s shifting all the time. But in a 
drought the Darling <£s just a chain of water-holes in the bottom 
of a muddy ditch.” 

“I’d like to go up to Bourke. Oh, there are so many places I 
want to go. There’s so much I want to do!” 

She stared out over the darkening water. A moth came flying 
from the darkness against the lamp, fell doi/n on the cloth and 
crawled painfully in circles. “I’ll probably singe my wings, 
but that’s no reason for 1 not flying ; or at least making the 
attempt.” 

He put out a big finger and crushed the moth deliberately. 
“You mean Melbourne?” 

“Yes, I’m beginning to feel I must get away. Mr. Wise, my 
art teacher, advises me to go the Gallery School there.” She 
averted her eyes from the smudge on the cloth. 

“That reminds me — the picture.” 

“Oh! It’s in the galley.” 

r He brought it and stood it where the lamplight fell on it. 
“Jolly good — the highlights on the water, and that dappled 
shade on the awning — it’s got the very breath of summer in 
it.” 

“Do you think so?” The shyness she felt when anyone looked 
at her work was doubled as she thought of the circumstances in 
which he had last seen it. Did she want him to kiss her again like 
that, did she? The tingling of her veins told her that she did. 
He showed that he vt as thinking of the same thing. 

“Yes; and considering the interruptions , you suffered . . .” 
There was discreet laughter in his eyes. She looked down, trying 
not to smile, conscious of rising colour. 

“This calls for a celebration,” he cried, jumping up. He 
hauled on a rope at the side, until a dripping sack came up with a 
clank of bottles. He took out the two bottled of beer, gleaming 
brown in the lamplight. The sack lay on the floor, oozing a black 
puddle of water. 

“To the success of Miss Philadelphia Gordon ! May she dazzle 
the Melbourne critics ” 

“Delphine is the name I paint under,” she said shyly, sipping 
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her # beer. It was very bitter, and she swallowed it quickly like 
medicine. 

“Delphine? No, I like Philadelphia; I’ve got used to it, seeing 
it on the front of the wheel-house all the time. And you call 
me Teddy, will you? This ‘Mr. Edwards* business sbunds so 
stiff.** 

“Well ... I pref<fr Brenton, really.” 

“Good. No one but my mother ever called me that, and you 
remind me of her. She had a fine sk ttx like^yours, fine and pale, 
like ivory with a tinge of life in if.” He wa^staring at her so hard 
that she blushed, a rosy wave mantling up from throat to fore- 
head in her clear skin. 

“Finish your beer and you can come and show me where to 
hang it,” he said, pnjducing wire, nails, and screws from his 
pocket. “More damper and jam first?” 

“No thank ybu! I feel as if I should sink like a stone if I fell 
overboard.* 

“Good God! Was it as heavy as all that?” 

“No, but I’ve had so much. Now I must help you w^jdi 
up.” 

“Nonsense, Ah Lee will do that tomorrow.” 

“Oh, but that’s not fair.” She stood up and began gathering 
their plates. She was not used to beer, ami it had gone straight 
to her knees. One of the plates fell with a crash. 

She began to apologise for the breakage, but he pointed out 
that the plate was half hers anyway^and persuaded her to leave 
the rest. He handed her the lantern and preceded her up the 
narrow steps over the paddle-box to the little panelled saloon 
beside the $wo cabins. He tried the picture on the limited wall- 
space. 

“I think here is almost the only place.” 

“Yes. That shdtild be a good light, by day. Not too high — 
about eye-level.” 

He tapped in a nail and adjusted the picture carefully, stepping 
back almost out of the door to get the effect. 

“It really looks quite good,” said Delie, flashing the lantern. 

“Here, be careful with that.” 
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Catching her hand in both of his, he held it while he took the 
lantern from her and set it carefully on the floor, so that their 
faces were in shadow. She could see only the gleam of his eyes 
as he stood over her, looking at her strangely. Her heart beat 
suffocatihgly, but she could no more move than a bird fascinated 
by the eyes of a snake. In a moment she was no more, lost, 
devoured, drawn up by his mouth to somewhere above the 
earth. 

At last with an effort sh b struggled back to consciousness, but 
his lips would not sef her free.* In desperation she twined her 
fingers in his thick curls and dragged his head away. 

“Why did you do that ?” His voice was pained, his eyes looked 
dazed. 

“I — I couldn’t breathe.” 

“Oh, darling! I’m sorry. I wish ” He rested his cheek on 

her hair, rocking her gently in his arms. His fiAgers traced the 
whorl of her ear, delicately explored the curve of h^r eyebrow 
af\d cheek, the outline of her quivering lips, travelled down her 
w^rm throat where a pulse was throbbing under the high collar. 
He followed her whole shape as if he would remember it for ever. 

This was worse than his destroying kisses. She leant against 
him, mindless and relaxed. Nothing mattered; the rest of the 
world did not exist. 4 

“Would you ?” 

His voice came huskily, he cleared his throat and began again 
more strongly. “Would yoi^like to go for a row on the river?” 

Like a drowning man hit on the head with <u lifebelt, she started, 
and grasped at the solid, unexpected words. 

“Yes. Oh yes. I should like that very much.” 

The world was flowing back. They were still standing, as an 
eternity ago, with the lantern at their feet. 

He bent and lifted the lantern, and they mAved out under the 
sky. Great cold stars were glowing brightly in the darkness, 
reflected in trembling points of light « r rom the river. Warm lights 
from other boats f farther upstream fell softly on the water. 

In silence they made their way to the bottom deck, where he 
pulled the dinghy up to the stern. A burst of laughter came from 
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one. of the boats, and then, drifting unexpectedly over the water, 
a baby’s wail. 

“I can row, you know,” said Delie, settling in the dinghy. 

“I’ll row, thanks,” he said rather shortly. Bending to the oars, 
he sent the boat leaping forward with a sudden sweep. She 
trailed her fingers over the stern, feeling the water, as she had 
expected, warmer tfian the night air. 

“Are you warm enough?” He was turning to look over his 
shoulder for direction, anjJ flung the*word| back at her without 
a glance. 

“Quite, thank you. It’s a lovely night.” 

She looked up at the slanting band of the Milky Way, and the 
great dark Emu that Minna had shown her, stalking over the 
plains of the skyland o£ Byamee ; and the sharp bright notches of 
the Southern Cross by which many a Dreamtime hero had 
climbed up thcVe from earth. 

Beneath *he boat, under the reflected stars, the Bunyip lurked, 
and the water-people who would take children down to under- 
water caves from which they would never return. 

“We’ll go and call on George Blakeney, of the Providence ,” said 
Brenton. “His wife’s just had a baby, and he’s like a dog with 
two tails over it. She lives on board, and travels up and down- 
river with him . . . Ahoy there!” He brought the dinghy round 
with a few expert sweeps of one oar to the stern of the steamer, 
where gay curtains hung in the lighted windows of the little 
saloon, and the ledges were bright .with geraniums growing in 
boxes. 

“Who’s there ?” cried a dark, nuggety man with a pipe between 
his teeth, liis brown arms showing against his rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves. 

“Edwards, of the Philadelphia .” 

“Ah, Jeddy me boy! Come aboard, come aboard! Have ye 
come for another look at me wonderful nipper?” 

“I’ve seen it, thanks.” 

“It! It! Listen to the man, Mabel, he’s casin’ our beautiful 
daughter an ‘it’. Well, and who’s this lovely young lady?” 

“Miss Philadelphia Gordon, the new owner.” 
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“Part-owner, you know,” said Delie shyly. 

“How do ye do, Kind welcome aboard the Providence , Miss 
Philadelphia. Now there’s a fine, sounding name for a girl and a 
steamer. I wanted to call the baby after a steamer, but when it 
was a girl the Missus wouldn’t hear of it, till I remembered there 
was a Marion down the bottom end.” 

“I should just think not,” said a plump, pretty woman with 
merry black eyes, coming forward into the lantern light. “Mary 
Anne is all right, thoygh. Won’t you come into the saloon, Miss 
Gordon ? I’m sure it’$ that untihy, but with a young baby and 
all, you know how it is . . .” 

Delie didn’t at all know, but she agreed enthusiastically. 

In a corner of the saloon was a dark wooden crib, in which the 
baby played with its own fingers, with sjidden, unco-ordinated 
movements and misdirected grabs. It was making a quiet 
bubbling sound of pleasure. 

“Would you like to hold her ?” said the proud mother, as if this 
\^re the highest honour she could offer the visitor. 

V‘Well ” said Delie, embarrassed. She knew nothing about 

babies and was terrified she would drop it. But “Here’s the little 
love”, said the mother, and a warm, solid bundle was put into 
her arms. 

“Isn’t she beautiful !” said Delie, feeling foolish. 

The baby looked up at the strange face with wonder — not 
curiosity, but simple wonder, its eyes stretched as round as they 
would go. A clean, sweetish* milky smell came from it. Suddenly 
it put both fists to its mouth and smiled, doubling up its knees. 
Delie looked down, with a reciprocal wonder, at the pink, 
crumpled hands, the perfect little feet with their nails like tiny 
shells. The mother, with a gentle, possessive movement, took the 
baby back, but as she moved with it the baby’s head turned, the 
round eyes kept watching in complete absorptidn the strange face. 

“She’s starting to take notice of everything. Her father thinks 
she’s that cute ” 

“And so she is r ” cried George Blake ney, coming in followed 
by Brenton, who had to bend his head to get under the low 
door. 
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Brenton went up and gave the baby a big finger to hold, look- 
ing down at it with a half-amused expressidh. 

“She’s the best baby between here and Wentworth, eh, 
Teddy?” said George. 

“Yes, you haven’t been up with her night after night, crying, 
like I have,” said his wife darkly, perhaps feeling that she should 
temper this extravagant praise a little. 

“Now, what will you have to wet the baby’s head?” said 
George. 

“We won’t stop for anything* thanks, oljl chap. I’m just show- 
ing Miss Gordon some of the rival steamers, and then she has to 
get back.” 

He looked down at her compellingly, his sea-blue eyes very 
bright, and for the moment it seemed that she was alone with 
him; there was no one else in the world. She made her good-byes 
mechanically. * 

They w^ed good-bye from the dinghy, and rowed on up the 
line of steamers, some black and deserted, others glowing with 
lights. The sound of singing came from one, and the wheezjng 
wail of a concertina; from another a clatter of tin plates being 
washed up. A bucket of refuse was thrown overboard with a 
splash. 

‘And yet the river is so clean!’ thought Delie, ‘for all the 
pollutions of life that it receives ; for it is always refreshed, always 
renewed, from the pure snow-mountains at its source. Though 
it rises in the mountains and flows t(j the sou, it has no beginning 
and no end, because it is for ever.’ She looked at the few soft 
clouds moving majestically across the stars from the south-west, 
and thouglft vaguely of the circle of water : the river flowing down 
to the sea, the clouds arising and drifting back over the land, to 
fall as snow or rain, and flow down once more to the sea. Some 
lines that Adam l<tved to quote came into her head : 

When I behold upon the night’s starred face 
Huge cloudy symbols of an old romance . . . 

For the first time in many months tears rose to her eyes for 
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Adam. Oh, what was the matter with her? She had been so 
happy, so unthinking tonight. As she looked at them the stars 
blurred and flashed out points of light. Oh splendid stars, oh 
jewelled Cross! Their splendour and indifference seemed to 
pierce heir through. 

The dinghy swung round, the sky whirled slowly about her 
head. They were dropping down with thte current, the oars 
slipping effortlessly in and out of the water, silently but for the 
click of the rowlocks.^ 

As they came opposite the Philadelphia , Brenton rowed to the 
centre of the river, shipped the oars and came back beside her, 
letting the boat drift. He wrapped his arms about her and put 
his cheek against hers. 

“What’s this? Tears?” He pretended to start back in sur- 
prise. “Don’t you think there’s enough water in the Murray 
already?” 

She smiled wanly. His solid figure and strong-arms were 
infinitely comforting. 

“You’re a strange creature.” He drew her back over his knees 
and they stared into each other’s dim faces, while the boat drifted 
silently on. He played with her hair until a long strand came 
loose. He wound it about her throat with a mock-threatening 
gesture; she closed he* teeth gently upon his hand. Then he was 
kissing her, endlessly, until the dinghy went quietly aground on 
the bend below the Campaspe junction. 

They rowed back to the sfeamer in silence, and all the time he 
looked at her. When he took her hand and fielped her clamber 
over the rudder to the deck, he cried: “Your hands are frozen! 
I must get you a hot drink.” 

“No, I don’t want anything. I’ll just get my hat — it’s under 
the awning, I think.” 

“I’ll get it.” 

She was twisting ineffectually at her soft hair, which was 
tumbling loose from its pins, when Ire came back with the hat. 
The lantern was fuming in the stern, and she was outlined against 
it in an attitude of grace; he saw her small waist, her rounded 
bosom, the long, graceful flow of her skirt. 
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As they went to the side, he stooped suddenly and did some- 
thing to the gangplank. Then he stood up, fulled it inboard, and 
flung it down on the deck with a crash. 

“Now we are on an island, entirely surrounded by water,” he 
said, and lifted her in his arms. 


CHAPTER 1*EN 

Mr. Hamilton looked suspiciously at Delie as she came into the 
studio with a blithe ‘good morning’. Taking off her hat before 
the little mirror, she stared at her face to see if it looked different, 
wiser and more mature. Last night she had had the strangest 
feeling of being possessed by the elemental force of life, ruthless, 
impersonal, and inescapable; as if their human bodies were only 
the instruments of some blind power. Surely she must be 
changed . . . 

“What’s the matter with you this morning?” grumbled fylr. 
Hamilton. “You’re looking very smug about something.” 

‘I’m in love !’ she almost said. ‘I love, I have loved, I have been 

loved, I shall love ’ She controlled herself and managed to 

say, “Oh, I don’t know, it’s such a lovely *norning.” 

“Is it? I thought it was a bit cold.” 

“Oh no! It’s a wonderful morning.” 

He pushed the sofa in front of the # Italiam balustrade. “We’ve 
got Miss Griggs booked for this morning, you know. Here, will 
you arrange these flowers ? I want to make a good job of this, 
she can brifig us a lot of custom.” 

Bessie coming this morning! Delie remembered with wonder 
how she used to be jealous of Bessie, when Adam first came to 
live in the town. Bessie Griggs, daughter of the town’s wealthiest 
draper, with her charming features, easy manners, and unlimited 
means for dressing; popula# with the girls, sought after by the 
boys, patronising to herself. This morning she suddenly felt im- 
pervious to Bessie. 

She worked quietly, while physical memories of Brenton stirred 
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her blood and every now and then made her heart turn over in 
her breast. She was ireaming of him when the door opened and 
Bessie came into the studio. She was dressed in a smart costume 
trimmed with fur, and a little hat on which was mounted a 
whole bii*d, its wings sweeping back on each side of her fair brow. 
Her golden hair was drawn back smoothly, her lips and cheeks 
were as fresh and rosy as when she had been*a schoolgirl. 

Behind her came a tall, languid girl with dark hair and long 
dark eyes, dressed whh a Careless elegance that spoke of Mel- 
bourne. Delie wante^ to stare, f out pretended to be busy with 
the engagement book. 

“Hullo, Delie, do you have to be here as early as this every 
morning?” cried Bessie gaily. “We could only just drag our- 
selves out of bed in time. Delie* works for ^ier living, Nesta. Isn’t 
she quaint?” Her perfect little teeth showed as she laughed; her 
eyes were as flat as blue china. 

The tall girl did not reply to the words or the laugh* but looked 
a/ Delie attentively. 

“My name’s Nesta Motteram, since Bessie has forgotten to 
introduce us.” Her voice was warm and deep, as Delie had 
expected. 

“How do you do? I’m Philadelphia Gordon.” 

“What an unusual name! Were you called after the place, or 
a ship, or what?” 

“The place, actually. My father always wanted to go there. 
But there is a ship na»med after me.” 

“A ship! A little old paddle-steamer,” jeered Bessie, annoyed 
at being left out of the conversation. 

“But what fun! I love paddle-steamers. Could I s*e it?” 

“She’s in port at present, if you’d like to come down to the 
wharf with me at lunch-time,” said Dclic, wondering at her own 
impulse. 

“I was going to ask you to have lunch with us anyway," said 
Bessie. She left them rather huffllyito take up her pose on the 
sofa, seeming to # resent the instant attraction between her two 
friends. But she smiled brilliantly at Mr. Hamilton and the 
camera. 
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“Come and see my work-room.” Delie looked under her lashes 
at the girl’s neat figure in its brown-and-wl|ite shepherd’s plaid, 
trimmed with brown velvet, and the velvet toque that matched 
exactly the long, Egyptian brown eyes. The stranger fascinated 
her. She ushered her into the small back room. Nesta moved as 
if bored and tired, but her luminous dark eyes were quick and 
observant. 

“What’s this?” she said at once, picking up Delie’s oil-painting 
of Echuca from the back of the table.* “Is this your work?” 

“Yes. Painting’s my r£al job. This other is my bread-and- 
butter.” 

“Mm.” A deep note of approval. Delie flushed happily. 

“I hope to get to Melbourne to study soon.” 

“You should. I hope I’ll still bfi there.” 

“Don’t you belong tRere?” 

“Yes, but I’nf going abroad, the end of August.” 

“Oh-oh! # France, Italy . . . Florence . . . The Louvre; the 
TJffizi, the Pitti palace ” ^ 

“I hope to write a travel book. I love writing, but I haven’t 
the — the inventive faculty, I’m not a tale-spinner.” She sat on 
the edge of the table, her eyes fixed on a slowly turning windmill 
beyond the window. “D’you know the trouble with me? Too 
much money.” 

The confession was made so naturally, so humorously, it could 
not be taken for boasting. Delie looked astonished. 

“Too much money! Impossible.”^ 

“It’s true. It taljes so much willpower to give up comfort. I 
know if I travelled steerage and second-class, I’d see more and 
meet more|interesting people. Stevenson walked about France 
with a donkey, and see what a book he made of it ! But there it is 
— I like comfort, and then being a girl is a snag.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” •They looked at each other and laughed. 

“WhaR are you two gossiping about in here?” cried Bessie 
brightly, sailing in with onejiand to her hair, her neck turning in 
the old coquettish, swanlike movement. 

“Oh — shoes, and ships, and sealing-wax,” said Nesta. 

“Sealing-wax!” Bessie seized on the last word. “I saw a 
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divine violet colour in the stationer’s the other day, so much more 
attractive than that common old red.” 

“I’d like to paint you like that!” said Delie suddenly. She had 
been studying Nesta’s carelessly graceful attitude as she sat on 
the edge of the table, one long hand lying palm upward in her 
lap, her dark eyes fixed on something far beyond the window, 
somewhere in the future. 

Nesta turned her deep gaze upon her. “Do you paint portraits 
as well ?” 

“Yes, but don’t \et Mr. Hamilton hear! He doesn’t like 

; i 

opposition from painters. I’ve only tried a couple of self-portraits 
actually, apart from exercises in class with other students for 
models. Oh, if only I had my things here!” She was searching 
feverishly for a pencil, feeling that she must catch that pose before 
Nesta moved. 

“You’ve never offered to paint my portrait, Delie.” 

“Oh, only the camera could do you justice, my # dear Bessie. 
You’re too perfect.” Her blue eyes were sparkling with joy and 
excitement. “Will you sit for me, Nesta?” 

Nesta stood up, and smoothed down her skirt. “Why yes, I’ll 
commission a portrait if you like.” 

Delie stared at her, while the quick colour mounted her 
throat, flowed in a wi ve to the very edges of her hair. The lazy 
insolence of the tone stung her, more than the words. “I don’t 
want your money,” she said contemptuously. “I’m only interested 
in your face. If I weren’t, no amount would induce me to waste 
my time over you.” 

“I’m sorry.” Nesta put out her hand with the swiftest move- 
ment she had yet made. “That’s what I mean about having too 
much money. It makes you suspicious of people’s motives, even 
people of such obvious integrity as yourself.” 

“Thank you!” 

“No, but really! Say you forgive me. Please do my portrait.” 

“Of course. When can you sit for c me?” 

“Couldn’t you come round to our place to do it? Nesta’s stay- 
ing with me for a fortnight.” 

“I’d have to come at night for the first sketches. Only you 
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mustn’t talk to her while she’s posing, Bessie. I want to get that 
faraway look in the eyes.” 

“Oh, all right. But do come on, Nesta. We’ve got all that 
shopping to do.” Bessie was becoming bored by a conversation 
in which neither men nor clothes were mentioned. 

“What a perfectlytsweet little steamer!” Nesta was standing on 
the wharf gazing down at the Philadelphia , neat with fresh white 
paint. The current slipped past her bbws with a ripple of brown 
water, giving the illusion t?iat shfe was moving upstream. 

Smoke was coming from the galley chimney. The figure of Ah 
Lee, in blue trousers and white jacket, could be seen moving to 
and from the awning. Ben came to the side and dipped up a 
bucket of water. Brenton appealed from his cabin door and 
waved to them, cap in nand, the sun gleaming on his hair. 

Delie wondered if the others could hear her heart thumping, as 
they made their way down the dark stairs to the lower wharf. 
Brenton was waiting to help them aboard. “Oh, thank you,” 
said Bessie archly as he took her hand. “I was simp Ay ter - rifigd 
coming down.” 

Nesta came next, and Delie, watching with eyes made aware 
by love, saw the long look she exchanged with Brenton. ‘He’s 
attracted by her,’ she thought with a par**. The attraction of 
opposites, the dark and the fair, brown eyes and blue. How could 
he look at anyone else this morning! Then her hand was taken 
in his firm grip, and she forgot everything hut the warm current 
of feeling that flowej) from his touch. 

“Oh, Captain Edwards, could we see all the little wheels that 
go round, Jmd everything? This is my friend, Miss Nesta 
Motteram, from Melbourne, and she’s most terribly interested in 
paddle-steamers . * ’ 

“Well, it’s not lifce a watch mechanism, Miss Griggs. There’s 
nothing much to a steam-engine; just a boiler the same as on a 
locomotive, but instead of d#iving land wheels, it drives paddle- 
wheels . . . Mind, step over carefully, that’s grgasy. This is the 
shaft that turns the wheels ” 

They went on through the narrow space beside the boiler, and 
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Brenton suddenly pulled Delie back and kissed her fiercely. 
“Darling, I’ll call far you at about eight tonight.” 

“Yes . . .” she gasped. 

They went on behind Nesta with her indolent walk and alive, 
interested eyes, and Bessie with her blank eyes and excited chatter. 

“This is where the boiler is stoked.” Brenton opened the fire- 
box door and pointed to the stacks of red-gu*n in four-foot lengths 
that made a wall behind the end of the boiler. “That thing’s the 
pressure gauge; if it shovts over seventy-five pounds the boiler 
may blow up, so the safety valv£ is set to blow off at that pressure. 
But Charlie, the engineer, keeps her at about eighty ; if she tries 
to blow off before that he puts a weight on the valve.” 

“But isn’t it dangerous? 

“Not very. Sometimes a boiler blows up and kills somebody, 
like the fireman and engineer of the old Lady Augusta. But all the 
best engineers sprag the gauges. You have to kefcp up your speed 
these days, with railways taking so much of the tradft. It’s a race 
to get what cargo is offering.” 

C A sound of raucous singing same from the port side, and there 
appeared the wild figure of Charlie McBean, his cap rakishly 
over one ear, wavering on the edge of the wharf. 

“Oh, he’ll fall in!” shrieked Bessie. 

“He’ll be all right}” said Brenton calmly. “He gets like this 
now and then.” 

Charlie suddenly flopped on all fours and crawled along the 
gangplank, singing as he came. Arrived on deck, he pitched flat 
on his face, muttering “Lee! Ah Lee! B^ing me fresh onion 
shangwich. Full o’ vital ju-juices. Nothin’ like a nonion for little 
— little indigeschun.” 

Brenton went over to the prostrate form. “All right, Charlie, 
I’ll help you up to bed. We’ll get some onions for you soon. 
There’s none on board at present.” 

“No onions'. All I ask — just one li’l onion — mans last rc- 
quesht ” 

“All right, Charlie. Come on now.” Lifting him easily and 
carrying him, Brenton took him up the steps, and disappeared 
into the engineer’s cabin. 
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“1^ must go if Pm to have time for any lunch,” said Delie, 
sharply reminded of how she had been carried up those same steps 
in those strong arms. 

“Certainly, let us go,” said Bessie with an expression of disgust 
on her face, drawing her skirts closely round her. But Nesta 
looked amusedly up at Charlie’s cabin, from which came muffled 
blasphemies. 

“I like your* captain, Delie. I wouldn’t mind owning a 
steamer.” 

‘I can see you do,’ thought ©elie, feeliyg vaguely resentful. 
‘Yes, it’s easy for you; you can indulge your whims, from buying 
steamers to trips round the world; you could study art with the 
greatest living masters, you could buy all the paints and canvases 
you wanted . . .’ 

Brenton’s interested look as he said good-bye to Nesta did not 
improve her temper. The luncheon was not a success. Delie had 
quite lost confidence in herself, and sat uneasily between her two 
well-dressed companions, feeling dowdy and poverty-stricken in 
her serge skirt and blouse. 

Bessie, who had never been a tactful person, completed her dis- 
comfiture by exclaiming suddenly, in a profoundly shocked tone, 
“Delie! Your nails are dirty!” 

It was true; there was some of that wrdtched Antwerp blue 
beneath her nails, and in her impatient and excited state before 
lunch she had not scrubbed it out properly. She blushed and put 
her hands beneath the table. What would »Nesta think of her? 
And had Brenton bf^n comparing her with this beautiful, well- 
groomed girl from the city ? She finished her lunch hastily, with- 
out tasting il 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Brenton, lying on a couck of scratchy but aromatic scrub, 
gazed up into the formless, clouded sky. It w^s unexpectedly 
warm for a winter night, which was just as well, for they were 
wrapped in nothing but his coat. 
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“I feel so peaceful, don’t you? ? * he said. 

Delie propped hetself on one elbow and played with his hair. 
“Yes. I’m very happy.” 

It was true; she was happy that she had given him pleasure, 
that she had managed not to cry out, that he had no inkling of 
how much he had hurt her. But she’d had to bite her lip hard to 
keep back the tears, and tell herself that sht3 must bear it, while 
he breathed endearments into her mouth. And since extreme 
suffering and extreipe pleasure are perhaps only different forms 
of the same thing, thqv had realty had some sort of consummation 
together. 

“It must be very late,” she said, as the clouds parted low down 
in the east and showed a few bright stars swimming in a black 
sky. The once-strange Southern constellations had now become 
as familiar as the face of friends; their endless progression across 
the sky was like the flow of water, the visible flo\v of time. 

“I don’t care how late it is.” As he spoke the Town Hall clock 
* ; n Echuca chimed the hour of twelve. But he only laughed, and 
rc-aching upward kissed her small, firm breasts as she hung above 
him, while she sighed with pleasure. 

“Oh, but I must go. My landlady . . . What if the door is 
locked?” 

“That will be a gefod thing. Then you’ll have to stay with me 
all night.” 

“But I have to go to work tomorrow. Please, darling. Let me 

go” 

“All right, go. I’m not stopping you,” he said, holding her 
tightly, while desire flooded through his veins again like a return- 
ing tide. 

But she was too wise to struggle. She became limp and 
pathetic. “I’m so terribly tired.” 

“Of course. I’m a selfish brute.” Reluctantly they drew apart, 
feeling the cold strike between them. A damp exhalation came 
from the river slipping quietly past t£ie bank where they had lain. 
Its surface glimyiered faintly. 

“What about tomorrow night?” he asked as they neared the 
boarding-house. 
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‘TU be busy, I’m afraid. I’m starting work on a portrait of 
Nesta Motteram.” 

“That dark girl?” 

“Yes, she’s only here for a couple of weeks, and ” 

“Well, I won’t be here much longer.” 

“No, but I’ve promised. And she has such an interesting face.” 

“All right. Saturctey, then.” 

“Saturday night. I’ll be painting all the afternoon.” 

As they stood alone in the long, cfesertejl street outside the 
door, he surprised her by suddenfy putting Jjis head down on her 
shoulder, hiding his face like a guilty child. 

“I’m sorry, Delie!” he said in a muffled voice. 

“Sorry! What for? I’m not, so why should you be?” 

“You’re so young! PJpw old are you?” 

“Just twenty.” 

“Twenty! And I’m twenty-eight. And I can’t get married just 
yet.” 

“But I keep telling you I don’t want to get married.” 

“I’m afraid you might have a child.” 

“I’d love to have your child. He’d be a boy, and perfectly 
beautiful. But it’s all right, I did everything you told me.” 

“Yes, it’ll be all right. But still . . .” 

“Why can’t I have your baby because I l©ve you ? I don’t see 
why there have to be legal complications. Our social system’s all 
wrong.” 

“It’s better than most.” 

“It’s all wrong, ynmarried mothers ” 

“It’s a matter of economics. Women can’t support children by 
working, andbring them up as well. And there are so few jobs for 
women.” 

“They could do anything a man can do, if they had the 
chance.” 

“Anything but one thing,” he said, and laughed. 

“Pass the beetroot to Delie, dear.” 

Mrs. Griggs presided over the table in sleepy majesty, her eyes, 
of the same china-blue as Bessie’s, perpetually half-closed as if 
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the effort of seeing beyond her vast bosom was too much forher. 
Delie had come for the evening meal, her sketching things under 
her arm. She was burning to begin. 

Mr. Griggs passed the beetroot, and looked carefully about the 
table to see what might be missing. He was a small, fussy, grey- 
haired man with alert, sharp features. He liked to hold up a 
meal while he sent the knives away to be sharpened, or demanded 
some extra from the kitchen. 

Though for years^Mrs. \2riggs had been gradually increasing 
the variety of sauces^ chutneys*and jams on the table, he kept 
thinking up something new. 

“My dear, where is the mushroom catsup?” he said now with 
a sharp, triumphant glance at his wife. 

With a look of heavy despair, Mrs^ Griggs rang the bell. 
“Susan, is there any mushroom catsup?” It was produced, 
rather to Mr. Griggs’s disappointment, and the ftneal was allowed 
to proceed. 

‘Delie’s so busy studying Nesta that she’s hardly eating a 
tljing,” said Bessie mischievously. 

Delie flushed as she felt every eye turned on her. She had been 
unconsciously staring; her mind full of the work ahead, she had 
been noting the warm olive tone of Nesta’s complexion, the 
shadows at the corntr of mouth and nose, the rather arrogant 
curve of nostril and lip, and the deep brown eyes. 

“How shall I pose for you, Delie? Like this?” Nesta rested 
her elbows on the table, locked her Angers beneath her chin, and 
turned up her eyes in an exaggerated pose. 

The others laughed. Delie did not smile; she was furious. The 
food seemed to choke on the solid lump of rage ii her throat. 
For the rest of the meal she kept her eyes on her plate. 

The others did not notice, or affected not to notice, her silence ; 
but as they were leaving the dining-room NSsta took her arm in 
a warm grasp, and whispered, “Don’t be cross, Philadelphia 
dear. Come on, we’ll shut ourselve* away from them all, and I’ll 
do just what yoy say.” 

The magnetism of her touch, the words that made them allies 
again, melted Delie’s resentment at once. She followed into the 
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small room which had been set. aside for her to work in. Nesta 
was as good as she had promised, and at the* end of an hour she 
had several crayon sketches, one of which would work up into 
the portrait she wanted. She had caught the indolent curve of 
hand and wrist, the intent but dreaming expression in the dark 
eyes, that had first stirred her interest. 

On Saturday she 'Vent without lunch so as to get the crayon 
sketch transferred to the prepared canvas. Excitement moved 
her as she felt the whole conception grdw in her mind’s eye. The 
highest lights would be on the brow and jyes, the white hand 
lying in the lap, and a light-covered book thrown down on the 
table by the sitter’s elbow. 

When she arrived at Bessie’s her fingers were itching for the 
brush, and she chafed ujider the necessity of being polite to Mrs. 
Griggs. Midday dinner was just finished, and she insisted on 
Delie taking a cu^) of tea with them at the table. 

“You’re quite sure you’ve had your lunch, child?” 

“Quite sure,” lied Delie firmly. 

“Oh, Delie lives on the smell of a painty rag,” said Bessie. Slje 
liked her food, and was beginning to take on the same opulent 
curves as her mother. 

Delie laughed, and took a dingy paint-rag out of her satchel. 
“Ah, that smells better than a roast dinnur,” she said, sniffing 
with closed eyes. “Do come on, Nesta.” 

They talked of many subjects while she worked, with intervals 
of warm and friendly silence. Delic found herself in agreement 
with most of Nestajs ideas; though sometimes a flash of that 
arrogance or intolerance that was part of Nesta’s nature would 
antagonise Ifer. 

But there was something wrong. She could not get the pose 
the same. The attitude was right, but the expression of the eyes 
had changed. They* seemed to be smouldering with some inward 
excitement; they would not dream. 

“What’s happened to youisince I did the sketch?” she asked. 
“Something has stirred you up and altered your jace. I’ll simply 
leave it for the present.” 

“I don’t know why I should look any different.” 
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looked down with a secretive smile about her full lips. 

Delie concentrated on getting the hands right. “Look at the 
hands in an old master,” Daniel Wise used to say, “and then at 
the hands in any modern portrait. It’s enough to tell you 
whether the man can paint.” 

The portrait progressed rapidly, Delie giving up all her spare 
time to it. Brenton complained that she wfes neglecting him; he 
seemed so remote and changed that she became alarmed, and 
promised him the njxt da^’s lunch-hour, as Nesta had a luncheon 
engagement and sh^had only •been going to work on the back- 
ground. 

“I’m engaged for lunch myself tomorrow, as a matter of fact,” 
said Brenton. “So you may as well work on your picture.” 

“Pm worried about it. There’s a sort^of suppressed excitement 
about her — I think myself it’s a man — and I can’t get the 
expression of the eyes right.” 

“She has strange eyes,” said Brenton. 

The next Thursday was the last sitting before Nesta returned 
t$> Melbourne. To Delie’s joy she found what had been missing: 
the intent, dreaming gaze, fixed upon some vision over the 
horizon, had come back, and a small, involuntary smile curved 
the full lips. 

“That’s it! That’;? just the expression I want! Oh, I’ll have to 
paint out half your face and start again.” 

Her brush flew between palette and canvas. The power and 
the glory had descended upon her ; she could do nothing wrong. 
When at last she had finished she gazed upojji her work and found 
it good, though still far below what she had dreamed. 

“It’s excellent, Delie! I really would like to buy il,” said Nesta 
warmly. 

“No. It’s not for sale.” 

By the time the Philadelphia was due to leave, Dclie wished she 
had the time over again to spend i4 all with Brenton. She went 
aboard one nigj^t when the crew was ashore, to sign insurance 
papers and joint indemnity risks ; and finished up, as before, in 
his bunk. This time it was less of an ordeal ; she felt refreshed and 
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renewed, utterly new, as if they .were Adam and Eve waking on 
the first morning in Eden. Adam and Eve . f . ‘Oh, Adam,* she 
thought with compunction, ‘how utterly I had forgotten you I* 

But Brenton was there, was alive, she felt beneath her ear the 
steady, strong thumping of his heart. She thought of that strong 
heart stopping, of this whole warm person, living, breathing, 
loving, thinking, being turned to a handful of helpless dust. 

She clasped him in anguish. “Brenton! Promise me not to 
die.” 

“Afraid I’ll have to, some time*.” 

“You mustn’t die! You mustn’t!” She began to weep, kneel- 
ing beside him and rocking back and forth, her long dark hair 
falling over her face, as if she already mourned over his dead body. 

“You silly creature !”^he said lovdngly, twining a long strand 
about his wrist. “I promise you not to die for at least twenty 
years.” 

“I’ve been, afraid you might go to this horrid war in South 
Africa.” 

“Not me! I’ve woke up to just what a horrid war it is. Why 
should we go and help the British empire-wallahs to shoot a lot of 
blokes like ourselves, because they wouldn’t pay unjust taxes? All 
the Boers wanted was freedom, to be let alone.” 

“Brenton! You’re a pro-Boer.” 

“Too flaming right I am. And anti-war. I don’t believe in 
killing my fellow-men just because a lot of politicians and high- 
ups tell me it’s the noble thing to do.” 

“Pro-Boer, anti-w^r,” she chanted. She had never heard such 
sentiments expressed, and she was rather shocked. Pro-Boers 
were always Ipoken of as the lowest type of human beings, next 
to the Boers themselves: “them blasted Boojes” as she had heard 
the caretaker at the Institute, a veteran of Crimea, refer to them. 

She realised now for the first time, that there were Boer girls 
in South Africa at that very moment taking leave of soldier- 
lovers with the same anguished cry: “You mustn’t get killed, you 
mustn’t!” 

Towards midnight there were voices on the high part of the 
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wharf above. She leapt up, suddenly conscious of her position, 
of the defying of convention it implied. She saw her conduct from 
the point of view of her dead mother, of Mrs. McPhee, even of 
Bessie Griggs. All of society seemed to be lined up, pointing an 
accusing finger at her. 

“Don’t get in such a panic,” said Brenton, as she hastily dressed 
and pinned up her hair with shaking hand#. “It’s only some late 
revellers trying to find their boat.” 

And in fact the noisy vdices were dying away towards the other 
end of the wharf. Slje relaxed, ^and wandered about the confined 
space of the cabin, looking at his two neat hairbrushes in their 
circular leather case, picking up a book or two from the little 
built-in shelves. One was a small volume of selections from 
Shelley. Idly opening the cover, she sa\^ inscribed on the fly-leaf 
in green ink, “A farewell gift. N.” 

It did not look new, but the handwriting wa? familiar, she had 
seen it when Nesta had dropped a note at her boarding-house to 
p say that she was sorry she could not sit the next day. 

# “N!” she repeated aloud, while she stared at the writing, square 
upright, with the letters separated almost like printing. And 
green ink! The blood began to drum in her ears. “Did Nesta 
give you this ?” 

“Oh, that!” He If ant over casually and took it from her hand. 
“Yes, she did, as a matter of fact.” 

“But, Brenton!” She stared at him, her blue eyes wide and 
troubled. “I didn’t«know you’d even met her, except for that day 
when we all came on board.” 

“Oh, yes, we met several times. It was her I took to lunch the 
other day.” He looked self-conscious, though he smled lightly. 

“But why not tell me? And why didn’t she tell me? I don’t 
understand.” 

“Well, she had no idea of the relationship between you and 
me, unless you told her; and naturally I didn’t.” 

“No, of course not. But why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Don’t know # I suppose I was afraid of a scene. Thought you 
might be jealous, and wild with me for taking her away from a 
sitting.” 
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“Jqalous! Of course I’m not jealous. Why, you hardly know 
her.” She laughed, but a question remained unanswered. 

Nesta was so very attractive. She had felt the attraction her- 
self, of that warm and vital person. And Brenton too; they were 
of a kind. 

She shook the uneasy feeling from her, determined not to show 
any unworthy suspicions. After all she and Brenton had been to 
each other, it was just impossible that he could be seriously 
interested in anyone else. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

That little seed of suspicion, once planted in her mind, sprouted 
and grew until alf her happiness was overshadowed by its dark 
growth. Unable to sleep, Delie rose, lit the lamp, and went over 
to the portrait of Nesta standing on an easel against the wall. 

The long dark eyes gazed out at her, dreamingly intent upon 
some remembered vision, the full lips curved secretively. With 
an angry movement she turned the picture towards the wall. 

Next day, unable to concentrate, she moved restlessly about her 
little room at the studios. At last, when the mail train from 
Melbourne had come in, she asked for permission to go up to the 
post office to get a letter she was expecting from Melbourne. 

At the post office, when the Melbourne msfil had been sorted, 
she bought some sta*nps and remarked casually that she was 
going down to the wharf, and if there was any mail for the 
Philadelphia sHfe would take it. The clerk, who knew her and her 
connection with the steamer, looked through the pigeon-holes 
with maddening deliberation. 

There wjre three betters, two for the mate and one for the 
captain. She did not let her eyes drop to them till she was out in 
the street. Then she saw the* handwriting she had expected — 
unmistakable, in green ink, with a Toorak postmark. 

Her first feeling was one of rage, that left her weak and shaking. 
She turned off to the right instead of going straight to the wharf. 
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and went down between the bordering gum-trees towards the 
river. She wanted \o tear the letter in shreds and scatter them in 
the water. 

She also wanted, very badly, to open and read it. But if she 
did so he would despise her, and her suspicions might be un- 
founded ; while if she sealed it up again without telling him she 
would despise herself. Best to destroy it at*once. 

Putting the others under her arm, she took the letter in two 
hands to tear it across, fro! Best t<j confront him with it. She 
could not bear this suspense of^not knowing. She took her hand- 
kerchief from under her cuff and wiped her sweating palms. 

At the wharf, Brenton was busy taking on stores, directing the 
men in placing a dangerous <^argo of cartridges to be delivered to 
a Darling station. 

He was stripped to the waist. She averted her eyes from his 
muscular chest and satiny skin that gleamecf in the sun, very 
white where it was not tanned. He came towards her smiling. 

Suddenly bringing the letter out from behind her back, she 
presented it to him with a stony look. His hands were grubby, but 
he did not ask her to put it in his cabin. He frowned quickly, took 
the letter and slipped it into his hip-pocket. 

“I brought the mail, as I had to go to the post office,” she said 
with an effort at casfcalness. “There are two for the mate as well.” 

“Better put them up in his cabin. He’s off duty today. I’ll see 
you up there in a minute.” 

She turned stiffly and went up the steps, and after putting the 
letters in the mate’s little cabin went into#Brenton’s cabin next 
door. She hunted quickly for the little volume of Shelley, and 
found it slipped under some papers on the table. 

Opening it, she looked at the inscription again, and leafed 
quickly through the pages. She caught sight of a line of green ink 
marking one verse. With the blood beginning to pqund in her 
head until she felt as if it would burst, she read: 

•When passion’s trance is overpast, 

If tenderness and truth could last 
Or live, while all wild feelings keep 
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Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 

I should not weep, I should nJt weep! 

The book fell out of her hand to the floor. She heard his step 
behind her. 

“Brenton!” Faintness, accusation, unbelief made her voice 
waver uncertainly. 

He sat down on the side of the bunk, his splendid shoulders 
naked and beautiful, and looked at hef with^ candid blue-green 
eyes. 

“Brenton, there is something between you!” 

“No; it’s over.” 

“Where is the letter?” 

“I tossed it overboard^’ 

“Without reading it?” 

“No; I read it fffst. It was just to say good-bye.” 

“There’s bqjen everything between you, hasn’t there? Just as 
much as between you and me?” 

“In a way, yes.” His vivid eyes looked puzzled and almost 
hurt, but not guilty. 

“But . . . how could you?” She sat down suddenly on the bunk 
beside him; her legs had given way. Tears began to run down her 
cheeks in a scalding stream. 

“Don’t cry, Phil darling. It’s not what you think.” He 
wrinkled his brows in an effort to explain. “You couldn’t be 
expected to understand, but . . . she looks at these things almost 
as a man does. And . # . . well, she has a terrific urge.” 

“No doubt. Also a terrific amount of money,” she said wildly. 

His face d«lrkened. “She didn’t buy me, if that’s what you 
mean. But I knew I was only another experience for her, one of 
many. She was no virgin.” 

“And do ^ou feel tflat excuses your conduct?” 

“Of couree it doesn’t, not from your point of view. But it’s 
quite different with you. I’d like to be married to you, I don’t 
really want anyone else. But you stirred me up, ajjd then left me 
unsatisfied. You seemed to be always busy painting, or in a hurry 
to get home.” 
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“That was because you hurt me so much.” 

“Hurt you?” Hk stared at her, while she blew her nose miser- 
ably. “Delie, why didn’t you tell me ? You’re such a little thing.” 
He pulled her close to him and began caressing her taut face, 
smoothing the straight brows with one finger. She stiffened with 
resistance, but as always her bones seemed to melt at his touch. 
She tried feebly to push him away. 

“Don’t. You could go from me to her, and from her to me, as 
though it meant nqthing* Do you even remember that I am me, 
Philadelphia Gordo # n, or do I* just fiecome woman to you, any 
woman?” 

“Oh, help!” He groaned, and stopped her mouth with a kiss. 
“Why can’t you enjoy life, dear child ? All this thinking and talk- 
ing, and talking and thinking ... it doesn’t mean anything. This 
is what’s real.” 

“Oh, don’t! Please don’t.” 

“You like it, you know you do.” 

“Let me go!” She struggled away from him. “I don’t know if 

ever want to see you again. I’m horribly mixed up.” 

“You’re going to see me again.” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know!” She dabbed at her eyes, peered 
in the mirror, and straightened her hair. Her feelings were indeed 
confused. He should surely be on his knees begging her forgive- 
ness; yet somehow he had managed to put her in the wrong. Her 
foot kicked something, and she stooped quickly, picked up the 
volume of poems, and threw it hard out of the little window. As 
it splashed into the river she felt better. 

After a half-hearted attempt to eat tea in ner rof m that night, 
Delie went to the easel and turned the portrait about. The calm, 
secret smile, the dreaming eyes, looked out at her with what 
seemed like deliberate mockery. She knevf what memory those 
eyes were dreaming over; she knew now what that smile meant. 
The cat that had eaten the cream k 

In a red rag$, she picked up a knife and stabbed at the painted 
eyes. Then she slashed the face and arms, until the canvas 
hung in gashes and ribbons. Then, trembling, she sank on the 
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bed, flinging the knife on the floor. She felt as if she had murdered 
her own child. 

Later she got a pencil and writing-pad and wrote to Brenton, 
telling him she was going to Melbourne and that there could be 
nothing more between them. There were pages of it, vehemently 
and badly written, in a savage, careless scrawl — recriminations, 
soul-searchings, face-Savings : 

It was not that I realty loved yuu, I t<jok to you as some 

men take to drink or drugs* in order % to forget someone 

else . . . 

When he came for her two nights later she was surprised to find 
her heart thudding with^xcitement, as though she had not, quite 
definitely, decided that she did not love him. 

His brilliant ey?s searched for hers, though she tried to avoid 
them, and his mouth twisted into a wryly humorous grin, as 
though he deprecated his inability to look more guilty and down- 
cast. 

That mouth — at the thought of the other mouth, not hers, that 
it had so lately pressed, such a pang went through her that she 
gasped as with a physical pain. And all the hot, salty tears she 
had dropped into the book she tried to read*herself to sleep with 
last night; great many-pointed stars of salt had been left on the 
pages as they dried. And he could smile ! 

“Did you get my letter ?” she said stiffly »as they walked up 
Hare Street. 

“Yes ; but I’m not going to answer it, at least not in writing. We 
could go on \8riting at cross-purposes for years, and only waste a 
lot of paper. Words! They muck up the real business of living.” 

She thrust out her bottom lip obstinately, but did not reply. 

When they were Ai Stacey’s waiting for their order, she told 
him what stie had decided : to sell him her share in the steamer 
and use the money to go to Melbourne and study art. 

“Tom would have been disappointed,” said Bjenton, soberly, 
“to think that you had no share in her. Is that what you want?” 

She fingered some crumbs on the cloth, not looking at him. “I 
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don’t know what I want, except to get away! Perhaps I could 
keep a quarter share. If I had three hundred in cash I could live 
on it for three years.” 

“Materials for painting would have to come out of that.” 

“Yes, and fees for tuition. I’d get a cheap room somewhere.” 

“Well, I hope you can do it on that, because three hundred is 
about all I could raise at present, after the outlay on stores and 
repairs. You know you should share in the buying of stores if 
you’re going to share in the trading profits; but Tom didn’t insist 
on it and I won’t either.” 

“Brenton!” Her cheeks were pink. “Why didn’t you tell me! 
It always seemed like a miracle to me, the money just coming in 
like that. I just didn’t realise. I’m hopeless at money matters. 
You must take back that fifty, or half of ; t, anyway.” 

“Rats! You’re going to need all of that.” 

“But I can’t keep it . . . don’t you see . . . after what has 
happened between us. It would seem as if I were being paid ” 

“Don’t talk like that!” he said roughly, grasping her restless 
frtigers. “If you say bloody silly things like that, I’ll kiss you right 
here in front of everybody.” 

The waitress came with fried Murray cod, and they began to 
eat mechanically, intensely conscious of each other. 

“You’re to write to me from Melbourne, and let me know 
pronto if you get into any strife. I should think that whenever 
we’re in a Victorian port I’ll be popping down to Melbourne, 
even if it’s only for a day.” 

“I’m not alone in the world, I still have my guardian. You 
don’t have to be so protective.” 

“You independent little devil!” he said. “I believe you still 
love me, all the same.” 

She would not meet his eyes, and remained obstinately silent. 

When they were in the street again he “took her hand and 
locked his fingers through hers. He looked down at her with 
bright, compelling eyes. Because he was going tomorrow, his 
face became nv're dear; the way his hair grew in tight curls, 
the set of his ears against his head, seemed to pierce her with 
love. 
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“We’ll go for a walk by the river,” he said. “You’re going to 
let me say good-bye to you, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes ... I suppose so, yes,” she sighed. 

As soon as they were below the sheltering slope of the river- 
bank he took her in his arms. With her face pressed against his 
solid shoulder, she felt all the tension, misery, and bitterness of 
the last two days fall away. ‘Peace,’ she thought, ‘this is peace, 
the peace that passeth understanding.* 

Delie went down to the wharf to see her namesake set out. The 
spring freshets of melted snow-water were following the winter 
rains, and the river was rising steadily ; all was noise and bustle 
on the high, curving wharf. 

Watching the endles%flow of water until it was hidden by the 
next bend, thinking of the Southern Ocean towards which it 
flowed, and the clouds that rose from the sea to fall as snow or 
rain, she felt herself at the heart of a mystery. Time, that ever- 
lasting stream, might bear her far from this place; yet this 
moment would always exist, just as this point in space would still 
exist when she no longer occupied it ; even when she stood within 
sound of the breakers on the final shore. 

And there below lay the Philadelphia , with her name freshly 
painted on the wheel-house. Was it possiblerthat she would never 
see her again ? She could not believe it. The rhythm of the river 
had got into her blood, and one day it would draw her back. 

She went on board and had a last look rftund. In the wheel- 
house she turned theiwheel a little, touching the big spokes where 
Brenton’s hands would rest. She peeped into the saloon where 
her picture 5f the boat seemed to bring the sunlit river into the 
dark, panelled space. 

Down on the main deck again she shook hands formally with 
Brenton, fished him luck on his voyage, and stepped back across 
the gangplank. 

As she was groping for thfc stairs up to the higher levels, her 
eyes misted with tears, Brenton dashed across thf gangplank and 
kissed her in full view of the crew. They cheered loudly, all but 
Ah Lee and the engineer, who scowled and said,^ “ ’Ow much 
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longer d’you expeck me to keep steam up in this ’eap of junk?” as 
he wiped his fingers on his oily cloth cap. 

Standing on top of the wharf in the sunlight, Delie watched 
the paddles begin to churn, the milky bubbles froth against the 
piles, as the steamer edged out and turned downstream. With a 
long, echoing, infinitely moving peal from her whistle, she dis- 
appeared around the Campaspe bend. 
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The City and the Plains 




CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A slanting curtain of rain was driven along Swanston Street by 
the cold wind, buffeting the passengers just emerging from 
Flinders Street station, beating on dejected cab-horses, sweeping 
up the hill, and darkening the massive^rey pillars of the National 
Gallery to almost black. 

Inside, the gloomy bays were lit with artificial light, and a few 
dispirited visitors drifted from picture to picture, conversing in 
funereal whispers. The attendants, sitting aloof, looked like 
undertakers who had gwen up all*hope of business. 

In the lofty downstairs rooms where the students of the Gallery 
School worked a? their drawings and canvases, a pale grey light 
from the sky came through the tall windows. A bell shrilled 
through the building; the nude model in the Life class relaxed 
upon the dais; students in the Still-Life room wiped their brushes 
and blinked their eyes, suddenly aware of tired backs, a foot that 
had gone to sleep, the coldness of the winter morning. 

One of them, a slender girl who was remarkable for the amount 
of paint she had managed to get on her per^pn as well as on to the 
canvas, seemed not to have heard. She continued to work with 
concentration through the sudden clatter as the others began to 
pack up satchels and sketching-boxes, and tq put their easels back 
against the wall. 

“You can leave it for now, Miss Gordon,” said the instructor, 
dark and damper with his tnick moustache and clean-shaven chin. 
“Don’t forget to put your easel back, will you?” 

“No, Mr. Hall.” She looked after his retreating back as though 
dazed, her deep blfle eyes remote, still focused on the idea of the 
picture sift had been working on. She wiped back a wisp of dark 
hair from her forehead, ^jid left there a smudge of yellow 
alizarin. 

She hated this working to a time-table, having to stop before 
she was ready, and to begin slowly and fumblingly again when 
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the creative mood was not upon her. She removed her smock after 
cleaning her brush& with turpentine, and washed her hands and 
face in the little washroom with its warning notice: BRUSHES 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED IN HAND-BASINS. 

At the front doors a plump young man, a fellow student, was 
waiting to relieve her of her satchel. She had no class this after- 
noon and was going home to lunch. 

“Come up to town and I’ll buy you a hot coffee, Del,” he said, 
looking at her pale, thin Cheeks. “You never look as if you get 
enough to eat.” 

“Sorry, Jeremy. Imogen is expecting me; she’s made one of 
her curries.” 

“It won’t hurt you to have a hot drink first,” said Jeremy 
obstinately. 

“I suppose not.” But she did not look at him. She despised 
herself for accepting the drinks and lunches and afternoon teas 
he bought her, and which she could not have afforded herself; 
but she must not get ill, and she needed something hot after a 
cjiilly lesson in the studio, or a landscape class out of doors in 
winter. 

Jeremy was fond of food, and too lazy ever to make an artist. 
She did not admire him, but ... “a girl must live”, as Imogen 
was fond of saying. S f he made a half-hearted attempt to take back 
her satchel, and then walked on beside him, drawing up her coat 
collar against the rain. 

A cable-tram was, coming down the hill. Jeremy took a firm 
grip of her elbow and they ran across the splashing street in front 
of a trolley drawn by a steaming pair of brown horses. Delie 
leaned back in the tram, coughing a little; Jeremy looked at her 
anxiously. 

“Are you warm enough? Sure? Would you like my scarf? 
Melbourne is a good place to be out of in thfc middle of winter.” 

“Oh no; I love it in all weathers. You don’t know what it 
means to me to be here, after a country town.” 

It was not quite a year since she had come to Melbourne, yet 
she felt as if she belonged here. When she came in by Prince’s 
Bridge on a smoky, misty morning, and saw the reflections of 
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trees and buildings in the calm.Yarra, the tall grey spires of St. 
Paul’s, the streams of people and traffic hurrying along, the parks 
so green and smooth under the dark bare trees, her heart lifted 
with an excitement that was always new. 

This for her was the City, the epitome of all the great cities of 
the world. Here she had found her spiritual home. A lively art 
movement had been stirring since Tom Roberts came back from 
Europe five years ago with first-hand experience of Impres- 
sionism; and as in an Imgressionist {feinting the air seemed to 
quiver with life, the impalpable ferment of ideas. 

She was not quite in sympathy with Bernard Hall, the Art 
School master; but she found the drawing master, Frederick 
McCubbin, with his big walrus moustache and bright eyes 
twinkling with enthusi^m and hflmour, a delightful person to 
work with. 

She was happy ^n her work in this southern city. It was only 
on days like this, when the bitter wind caught in her throat, that 
she sometimes thought nostalgically of her old home, Echuca, 
with its delightful, sunny winter climate. 

On New Year’s Day she had joined in the city’s celebration of 
the new Commonwealth; and later in its mourning for Queen 
Victoria, when she had worn a purple silk blouse for a whole 
week. 

Echuca, which as a border town had long chafed under 
Customs restrictions, had apparently gone mad on Federation 
Day, 1901. Her uncle had sent her the cuttings from the Riverine 
Herald , a special edition printed entirely in bright blue ink. . . . 

But Echuca, the cramping work in the photographic shop, the 
seasonal life *>f the river, were far away to the northward, and 
receding daily farther in time. She had just got off a tram at Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne. . . . 

It was still raining* but more lightly, in a fine drizzle. Obedient 
to the pressure of Jeremy’s well-padded arm, she turned into an 
entrance and they made thei* way down the dark steps of a little 
coffee-shop. 


Hurrying up the steep slope of Punt Road to the flat in South 
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Yarra that she shared with Imogen, Delie began to cough. 
Bronchitis had troiioled her, in successive attacks, all the winter, 
and now this cough began whenever she hurried or got excited. 

She slowed down and forced herself to breathe evenly. Her 
cheeks had begun to burn with a dry flush, and in spite of the 
cold she felt a sensation of heat and weakness through her limbs. 

She was nearly home now; the next iron gates. One advantage 
of the flat, which was really the gardener’s lodge of one of the big 
houses, was the large gafrden where they were able to make 
sketches of light and shade <sn fine Sunday mornings. The 
occupants of the house were friends of Imogen’s mother, so they 
had the freedom of the garden. It was wonderful to Delie to have 
shaken off the deadly trappings of respectability, of heavy roast 
dinners and dressing for church, and al^ the time-frittering con- 
ventions of Sunday in a small town. 

As she stepped on to the old stone-flaggeu veranda of the 
cottage there was a scuffle and a giggle from within. Treading as 
noisily as she could, she came into the living-room to find a young 
i^an standing by the window, pointedly looking out, and Imogen 
— small, black-haired, quick and yet sensuous as a cat in her 
movements — uncoiling herself from her divan-bed in the corner. 

“I told you it’s only Delie; she won’t be shocked,” she said 
mockingly. f 

The young man bowed, Delie smiled hastily and hurried 
through to the kitchen ( the only other room) , taking off her tam-o’- 
shanter and wet ccyxt as she went. She was getting used to 
Imogen’s amoral ways, but at first she had been shocked at the 
rapidity with which Imogen changed lovers, as some women 
change hats. 

She turned off the stove and began to dish up the curry. She 
was hungry, and she hoped the young man would not be sharing 
the meal, which contained very little mea t bodied forth with 
much rice. Imogen came in with another plate. “Vou won’t 
mind if Alby stays to lunch, will you 8” she said, smiling her oddly 
mechanical smil^. 

She looked hard at Delie with her pale green eyes, fringed 
with black lashes. “You’re looking knocked up, darling. Are 
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you .very damp? Go and sit down inside whjle I make the tea.” 

Imogen was inclined to mother her. There was something 
helpless about Delie Gordon in her vagueness and forgetfulness. 
She was always losing things, or getting lost herself, taking the 
wrong train and finding herself miles out of her right direction, 
or forgetting to get out at the right station. Even places she had 
visited half a dozen limes she could not find again alone. 

The other students regarded her with a half-irritated irony. She 
was late for appointments gr didn’t turn up ^t all, she broke their 
pet vases and tripped over their # pet cats, s^ie lost her purse and 
had to borrow her fare; but by now they were used to it. 

Delic went back to the other rogm, lit the kerosene heater and 
crouched over its meagv warmth, breathing in its hot, oily smell. 
She tried to talk tj> Alby but she didn’t know what to say to him. 

He was very long and thin, pale and etiolated like a plant kept 
too long indoors, with a large soft moustache and eyes veiled by 
heavy lids. His voice was deep and drawling, which made him 
sound profoundly bored with life. He was not an artist, but«a 
University student taking some vague Honours course which had 
already taken him years. 

Delie was annoyed to find him here today, when Imogen had 
particularly asked her to come home to lunch. Not that she was 
jealous, of course ; that would be ridiculous ; but still . . . 

Alby looked out of the window in a bored way and did not try to 
help the conversation which Delie, out of pcditeness, tried to keep 
up. She felt faintly irritated that he seemed unaware of her as a 
woman; but she was too tired and cold to be piqued into an 
attempt to ftiterest him. She felt suddenly, desolately lonely; 
and, as often happened, she imagined how different it would be if 
Brenton had been there instead. 

Imoger^came in with three steaming plates on a tray. She had 
divided the curry evenly, eking it out with triangles of buttered 
toast. It had been intended for two only, and then Alby, who 
never seemed to have lectures in the mornings had turned up. 
She set down the tray and put up her hands to tighten the silver 
ear-ring on her left ear. 
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Alby gave an exaggerated shudder. “I can’t bear to see yo,u do 
that.” 

“What, my angel?” 

“That cold metal biting into your flesh.” 

“Poof, it only pinches a bit. I should get my lobes pierced.” 

“Don’t!” Alby shuddered again. “I shan’t be able to eat a 
mouthful .” 

‘Good thing,’ thought Delie, ‘there’s not enough to go round 
anyway.’ But though he eyed his foqd with distaste, the young 
man disposed of it qipte rapidly.’ 

There was some fruit for dessert, but nothing else. Delie still 
felt hungry. She decided to have some biscuits later. As they 
were sipping their claret afterwards, Alby cried dramatically, 
“Stop! Don’t move!” 

Imogen paused with her glass at her lips. “You see?” said 
Alby, throwing himself back in his chair with hi’s long legs spread 
under the table. “You see the light on her cheek, on the glass, the 
je ne sais quoi of her whole pose?” He turned to Delie earnestly. 
‘7 have the eye, the sensibility, of an artist, but not the — er — the 
execution.” 

Imogen set her glass down suddenly. “I forgot, Del. There’s 
a telegram for you. It’s on the mantelpiece.” 

Delie got up and tore the envelope open slowly, with the pre- 
monition of disaster which telegrams always rouse. But as she 
read the words the flush deepened slowly in her thin cheeks, her 
pupils dilated, her eyes seemed to grow larger. She looked up at 
Imogen with an intent blue stare from her slvning eyes. 

“I know! Brenton’s coming down,” said Imogen. 

“Yes. Arriving tonight.” She looked down agairf at the brief 
words: ARRIVING TONIGHT 6.30 p.m. TRAIN FROM 
ECHUCA LOVE BRENTON. 

Brenton was coming ! She lifted her tight skirt well ^bove her 
ankles, and did an energetic pas seul round the table, taking a 
kick at a half-finished canvas leaning against the wall. 

“You’ll have to take me out tonight, Alby. Out latef said 
Imogen. “Off you go now, Delie will want to start decorating the 
flat. Meet you at half-past seven at the post office.” 
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Alby was staring. He had. never seen Imogen’s friend so 
animated. 

Delie was so afraid that she would be late, or the train would 
be early, that at six o’clock she was already waiting outside the 
barrier, in a cold fever of excitement. She felt faint and sick, her 
mouth was dry, and her cold hands trembled. There was no 
torment like this last half-hour of waiting. 

She should really have had sometlfing to eat. It was a long 
time since that unsatisfying lundh, but she could not eat in this 
churned-up condition. Instead she had to hurry away to the 
retiring-room. In the mirror over the wash-basins she stared at 
her own pale face. Was she very thin? Would he find her 
changed ? The filmy s^arf wouncf about her dark hair and tied 
beneath her chin framed her hollow cheeks and made them look 
rounder. Her lip? were a healthy rose-red. 

Reassured, she went back to the platform. But here her fears 
began again. It was a year since they had met, since she had told 
him she never wanted him to make love to her again. How wou^d 
he greet her, what would she say ? 

Two letters had come from him, from somewhere up the 
Darling, mostly about the steamer’s adventures and the state of 
the rivers. His letters had always come fronj strange and faraway 
places. Now he was coming himself, and would bring with him a 
breath of the far outback, of the sun-warm rivers and the great 
dry plains through which they wandered. 

Above her head ^he platform clock showed a steady 6.30, the 
hour of the northern train’s expected arrival. She began to feel 
as if time really stood still. He would never come. She would 
stand for ever under a stopped clock, looking at two empty rails 
which disappeared into the misty darkness of a winter night. 

A train whistled >&ith a shrill, echoing peal, like the Philadelphia 
blowing off at the Campaspe junction . . . Porters began to hurry 
up the platform, wheeling Jiuggage-carriers, the crowd surged 
forward. She hung back behind the iron gate^ feeline: as if she 
might faint. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

In the restaurant, in the light of the shaded candle that burned 
on their table, she looked bemusedly into his sea-blue eyes. It 
was all strangely like a dream ; she scarcely *knew what they had 
talked of, though they had talked happily and eagerly all the way 
from the station. 

As soon as his hand touched hers, all her fear and weakness dis- 
appeared, and she floated calmly as a ship in harbour. They had 
walked hand-in-hand through the crowds, and as the dark streams 
of people broke and eddied past them, she had felt that they were 
the real, the focal point in an tinreal and f fluid world. 

Now she watched him eat with his old gusto, winding hot 
spaghetti round his fork and shovelling it ift with speed and 
precision. 

“You’re not eating, darling.” He stopped and regarded her 
ajixiously. 

“I like to watch you.” 

“But I like to secyou eat. You’re looking much thinner. Have 
you been to see a doctor in Melbourne?” 

“No, whatever for?” 

“I don’t like that cough I noticed as we were walking for the 
tram.” 

“Oh, it only starts<when I get a bit out of breath. It’s nothing.” 

“All the same, you ought to see a doctor.” 

“But I can’t afford it.” 

He took out a wallet and counted a pile of notes 09 to the table. 
“Your share of this year’s earnings.” 

She looked at him under her straight brows. “But I only have 
a quarter-interest now. Brenton, we’ve had this out before. I’m 
not going to take a quarter of the profits and put nofning bark 
into the boat. You put nearly everything back into improve- 
ments and repair?} and buying stores. You spend hardly anything 
on yourself.” 

“Well — I regard it as an investment. And I pay myseif a salary 
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of twenty pounds a month. There is one simple solution to these 
arguments — let’s get married, and then it will adjust itself.” 

She looked down at the cloth. She had unwound the filmy 
scarf from her hair, and let it fall back about her shoulders, and 
from its soft folds her slender white neck rose like the stem of a 
flower. 

“Don’t let’s talk about that now,” she said almost inaudibly. 

“All right.” He lifted his glass of Riesling. “To the most 
beautiful eyes in Victoria.” 

She smiled, then divided the pife of notes yi two, without count- 
ing them, and handed halfback to him. “That’s to buy stores, 
and paint, and so on. I regard it as an investment too.” 

He scowled, but put the notes back in his wallet. “You’re the 
most obstinate, the m^st pig-heacled little devil I’ve ever met. 
You’re to let me know at once if you get into difficulties over 
money.” 

“We’re always in difficulties, Imogen and I, but we manage.” 

“Living on dry crusts in a garret, I suppose. You artists I” 

“We live, that’s the main thing.” 

“You might die.” 

He said it so soberly that a thrill of fear went through her. 
Gould there really be anything wrong with her lungs? That 
cough, and the feeling of exhaustion in t^e mornings . . . She 
pushed the lurking fear out of sight, and closed a door in her 
mind firmly upon it. 

When they had finished the second bottl* of wine she realised 
that she’d had morg to drink than ever in her life before, in fact 
she was quite light-headed. When they rose to go, she needed 
his guiding kand under her elbow to steer her among the tables. 
She seemed to float down the stairs without touching more than 
one or two with her feet. 

As the cold nigh? air filled her lungs, a wild exuberance seized 
her. She danced and twirled along the street. It was not just the 
wine, but everything : the bright shop-fronts, the noise of traffic, 
the electric lights, the fact that she was twent^one and walking 
with her lover at night through the streets of a great city. ‘I’m 
drunk, I am drunk,’ she said to herself exultantly, looking up at 
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the faint revolving^stars. Drunk with wine, and happiness, and 
youth, and hope, and love. 

She savoured the new experience, recording it on that inward 
sensitive plate on which, as on a photograph, all the events of her 
life were printed indelibly, to flash upon the eye of memory long 
after they had seemed forgotten. 

Her earliest memory was of digging moss, bright green and 
velvety, from between the old red bricks of a wall that towered 
above her head — tlje earfiiy smell, t£ie texture of the moss, the 
contrast of emerald cpid old ros£, were as real to her now as then. 
Experience — she welcomed it all, she wanted to explore life, that 
great river, to its most hidden backwaters and billabongs. 

“I believe you’d enjoy having your leg amputated,” Imogen 
said to her once. “You’d be sitting up, qoting with interest what 
it felt like to have a leg cut off.” 

“How early can you remember?” she aslced Brcnton as he 
checked her wild gyrations and looked about for a cab. 

“Oh, I don’t know; back to when I was about five, I should 
think. My earliest memory is of my mother sitting on the side of 
her bed crying, because of something my father had said or done; 
and of how I wished I was big enough to hurt him for hurting 
her.” 

“I can remember much further back than that, it’s a coloured 
memory, rose-red and green; before I was three; a wall of my 
grandfather’s garden. Do you know, I believe I must have been 
born with a feeling for colour. When I was five I dipped one of 
our White Leghorn fowls into a bowl of pi^k dye. Its feathers 
turned a most delicate shade of pink, but they were all gummed 
together by the dye, and after staggering about «ji bit it suc- 
cumbed. I cried, because I was scared of getting into trouble, 
but Father said it showed a scientific and enquiring mind. And 
then one day when Mother left us with an aunt, John and I 
found a tin of paint and painted her front door with red roofing 
paint, and I got it all in my hair. . r.” 

The words we^ bubbling out of her in a continuous flood, she 
would have talked all the way back to the flat, but lip silenced 
her with kisses. When they arrived, they found the lamp alight 
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ancj a well-banked, glowing fire in the grate. 

Brenton pulled the divan in front of the fire and drew her down 
on his knees. 

“I said,” she murmured drowsily, “I said I never wanted to 
see you again.” 

“Yes. And you said you wanted no further share in the Phila- 
delphia. But you still own a quarter of her; and you still want to 
see me.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you still want me to mtike love to you.” 

“No.” # 

“Yes, you do.” And he began slowly, seriously to undress her. 

“We don’t need the lamp,” she said, overcome with shyness. 

“Yes, we do. I war^t to see you. There is this dear little mole 
here, and there are these branching blue rivers that I must 
explore down, clown through the dark forest to the sea . . .” he 
said, kissing each part as it was uncovered. 

“Ah, Captain Sturt!” she said, laughing, deeply content. This 
was not the first voyage of discovery he had embarked on, §he 
knew; how many Nestas had there been in his life? But she felt 
invulnerable now; not even the thought of Nesta could hurt her. 
Nor was she the same person as a year ago. Time had flowed 
softly, imperceptibly onward, carrying hqf to this new point of 
view. Looking back at her life so far, she felt that she had died 
and been reborn many times, though a thread of memory joined 
her various selves. 

It was two hours before they thought of Imogen’s possible 
return, anck reluctantly got up, drugged and weary; but even as 
they slowly dressed and straightened the bed, they kept drawing 
together to stand locked in a peaceful embrace, warmed by the 
memory of desire.* Brenton, still intent on ‘feeding her up’, made 
toast on the sinking fire, and they ate from the same piece, 
exchanging buttery kisses. • 

The cloakroom where he had left his bag c^sed at eleven, but 
he still lingered, saying for the third time, “We ought to get 
married.” 
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She sighed and bit her lip. “You know it’s impossible.” 

“ Why is it impossible?” Now that he had come round to the 
idea of marriage, her resistance filled him with impatience. 

“Because . . . because I want to be a painter, and then ... we 
have different ideas. I couldn’t share you with a succession of 
Nestas.” 

“I’ve told you that she meant nothing to me, except as a sort 
of challenge. I’m surprised at you being jealous of someone like 
that. A girl of your intelligence ” t 

“I can’t help it, Brenton. I ctfuldn’t help being possessive with 
you.” 

“I’m afraid you’ll marry some long-haired artist bloke, and I’ll 
never see you again.” 

“I promise you I won’t marry anyontj I just want to work. 
But . . . oh, I do want to be with you always, and travel up and 
down the river! And then the life here isn’t quite up to what I’d 
expected. I mean, sometimes when we were sketching in the 
little back yard behind the Gallery, isolated in a sort of — of 
rejigious devotion to Art (please don’t laugh, I’ve never tried to 
express this to anybody before), sometimes then I felt as if I were 
at the very summit of existence. But I’ve been disillusioned a bit 
since . . . 

“I’ve found that Bernard Hall isn’t God, and that most of the 
others haven’t that high seriousness which makes priests and 
devotees, and perhaps I haven’t it really either . . . You’re not 
listening, are you?” 

“No. All sounds like rot to me. You’re woman, and I’m 
asking you for the fourth time: Will you marry me?” 

She only said obstinately: “It wouldn’t work.” 

She longed to say yes, but some deep instinct warned her that 
it would be wrong. She must go on with her painting, she had to 
be true to something in herself. 

He left in rather a surly mood, and the next day they parted at 
the station with stiff faces, almost like strangers. To cover the 
hurt to his pride ^e had adopted a rough, jeering tone. In his 
twenty-nine years he had not before encountered a wonjan who 
could resist him when he was determined to get his own way. 
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As soon as his train had gone she felt an overwhelming desola- 
tion, and the next day, after a sleepless nightfshe wanted to rush 
to the post office and send a wire, “Will marry you at once.” 
But still that instinct held her back. 

She was engaged on an interesting study in the Still-Life class, ' 
and when it was completed she received what was high praise 
from Mr. Hall: “H’m! I don’t often get that quality of work 
from students.” She became fired with new ambition, to be the 
first woman to win the travelling scholarship, won two years ago 
by Max Meldrum and availabletevery thre? years. 

There was a tradition of good portraitist^winning it ; there was 
less sympathy with landscape at the Gallery School, and it was in 
landscape that she felt her true power. But she meant to try. She 
worked hard, keeping under her longing for Brenton. 

In the Melbourne Art Gallery there were many reproductions 
of Old Masters, fSr one of the conditions of the travelling scholar- 
ship was that the winner should send back copies of the master- 
pieces in the overseas galleries he visited. 

Delie studied these with interest, but went back again and 
again to four Australian landscapes — Louis Buvelot’s ‘Summer 
Evening’ and ‘Waterpool at Coleraine’; David Davies’s ‘Moon- 
rise, Templestowe’; and ‘The Purple Noon’s Transparent Might’, 
by Streeton. 

Buvelot, she could see, was the first artist in this country who 
had painted the unique anatomy of the gum-tree as it really was, 
and not as a kind of etiolated oak. Streeton # had the native-born’s 
appreciation of the dry grass, the burning blue and gold, of an 
Australian summer. And she could look for hours at Davies’s 
lyrical impressionist study of twilight, with a sky as purely 
luminous as a pearl. 

There was a painting of Frederick McCubbin’s, ‘Winter 
Evening’, which irfterested her too, and she had seen works of his 
exhibited with the Victorian Artists’ Society, that were so full of 
Australian atmosphere that^they seemed to exhale the eucalyptus 
odour of the bush. 

By long study of these pictures, by going dole up and ‘putting 
her nose into the paint’, she learnt something of the artists’ 
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technique; it was almost as if they stood beside her, instructing 
and encouraging. * See, it is done like this ; those delicate grada- 
tions of colour and light can be conveyed ...” 

It was time to get ready for the spring exhibition of the 
Victorian Artists’ Society. Several of the students who were 
members of the society were sorting out their best work for sub- 
mission to the selection committee. Delie got out the only large 
canvas she had brought from Echuca, a study of a ‘hatter’s’ camp 
at the Campaspe junction, with a wisp of blue smoke curling 
upwards against dirk trees. AVith the money Brenton had 
brought her, she coufd now get it framed. 

She entered another river picture, one that she had worked up 
from a sketch since coming to Melbourne, and two that she had 
done in class, a still-life and a f landscape^ Of her four paintings 
only one was returned by the committee; the ‘Evening on the 
Campaspe’, her most ambitious canvas, was aeftipted. But when 
varnishing day came and she went along to oil out her pictures, 
they looked incredibly small when hung beside all the others on 
a large wall, compared with their appearance at home in the 
flat. 

Before opening day she had a new worry to take her mind off 
the exhibition; and in spite of her brave words to Brenton about 
not being afraid to have his child, the possibility that confronted 
her now filled her with terror. 

She pored over the calendar and did sums in her head which 
would never come oyt right. She was vague over dates as over 
most things unconnected with painting, and thought perhaps 
there was no real cause for worry yet. But she did not feel well, 
and could eat nothing in the mornings. 

She did not mention her worry to Imogen; to speak of what 
she feared would only make it more real. Her sleep was troubled. 
She woke several times each night in a clamrrty bath of sweat. 

At last opening day came. Although she was only one* of many, 
she felt sick with excitement at exposing her paintings to the public 
gaze for the first time. When the Age came the next morning she 
opened it at once to read the notice. 

Imogen’s single flower-piece was not mentioned; but half-way 
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dowji the column she saw: “Delphine Gortjpn is a newcomer 
whose work shows promising technique (especially in conveying 
the liquid, shifting brilliance of water) but a lack of originality. 
Her ‘Evening on the Campaspe* is strongly reminiscent of Louis 
Buvelot. ...” 

Well ! She had painted that picture in Echuca, before she had 
ever set eyes on a Buvelot. The river paintings were mentioned, 
but not the still-life into which an extra year of study and know- 
ledge had gone. 

She began to wonder, as siie ha'd wonder^! before, whether the 
academic teaching of the Gallery School was damaging rather 
than helping her art. Smith of the Argus, who bitterly hated the 
Impressionist school, did not menyon her name. 

By the end of the wetk, when her period had still not made an 
appearance, she could bear the suspense no longer. She walked 
along Upper Collins Street reading the names of doctors on their 
brass plates, and chose one at random. She gave her name as 
Mrs. Edward Brcnton. She hated being examined, and her heart 
beat with fear of the strange doctor as well of the condition he 
might find. 

When she emerged on to the street again, there was a feverish 
colour in her checks, her throat was dry, anal her hands trembled. 
Feeling suddenly faint, she walked into a tea-shop and sat down, 
while she tried to adjust herself to the shatteiing news of the 
diagnosis. 

She could not believe it vet : that her career in Melbourne was 
finished, that she would have to leave the art school and the 
possibility ol^the European scholarship behind her for ever. 

The doctor had looked at her hands, taken her temperature, 
sounded her chest, and questioned her closely about her meals 
and sleepyig habits; it had all seemed rather pointless to Delie, 
who wanted to know only one tiling. And then, when he had 
completed his examination, •he had mildly, quietly dropped the 
bombshell : 

“I’m afraid you arc suffering from tuberculosis in an early 
stage. Only one lung is affected. But you need rest in a warm. 
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dry climate if the c^sease is to be arrested. A sputum test would 
be necessary to confirm the diagnosis, but I feel quite certain.” 

At first she felt only relief; she was not going to have a baby. 
He would not advise a pregnancy in her present state of health, 
he said. Plenty of sun, plenty of rest, some good red wine with 
meals, and a tonic. ... 

She ordered some coffee mechanically, and sat staring at the 
wall. “I advise a move to^an inland climate . . . Another winter 
in Melbourne may fpe your last . . .” « 

The coffee came, aid she drank it without tasting it and ordered 
another. Her head was clearing now, but her checks still burned, 
her breath came short and quick. She felt a great longing for 
Brenton, to be able to look gt this frightening thing from the 
shelter of his arms. 

Brenton! What had he said? ‘You might % die.’ And it was 
true, she might die, next winter might be her last. But she could 
not believe it. There was too much that she wanted to do, too 
much to be seen and known, there were too many pictures that 
she must paint. She couldn’t die yet. 

“You must move . . . Another winter in Melbourne . . . the 
inland would be ideal for a person with your complaint . . .” 

Suddenly she felt tremendously happy. For weeks, ever since 
Brenton had gone ba* k to Echuca, she had been fighting against 
her need for him. Now it was all decided for her. She would 
write at once, and tell Brenton she was coming back. Surely he 
would still want her* even if she had only one lung, just as she 
would still want him if he lost a leg. 

The waitress brought the second cup of cottec, and received a 
dazzling smile. Delie warmed her cold fingers on ifie cup. She 
had stopped trembling. She would return to the river, as she 
had always known she would. There, in that clean, eucalyptus- 
scented air, she would get well. She knew she would ^jet well. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Delie was spending a short holiday in Bendigo with the 
McPhees before her wedding. Already her health was better, 
her cough had almost stopped. It was as if the conflict between her 
love and her longing for a life dedicated to art in the city had 
been tearing her apart. 

Now that it was resolvecT for h<fr she accegted the new life with 
happy relief. Nor would Brenton consider waiting for a year to 
see if the change of climate would cure her lung. He insisted that 
they should get married at once, that she should travel with him 
when the Philadelphia sailed agairf for the Darling and the dry, 
sunny plains of the West. He was not afraid of the disease. 

She had been Shocked at what two years had done to Angus 
McPhee. He seemed to have aged quite suddenly : it was rheuma- 
toid arthritis, Mrs. Mac whispered. He shuffled along slowly with 
a stick, his big frame bent, his once powerful hands twisted and 
useless. Though his hair and beard were as thick as ever, his 
shrewd blue eyes had lost their sharp twinkle. They seemed 
dulled by the continuous pain from his inflamed and tortured 
joints. 

When she was leaving, he presented Delie with a handsome 
cheque. 

“Tae buy a wee pr-resent for yeself. Ye’l^be needin’ a sicht o’ 
new furnishins ben the hoose.” 

“But I’ll be living on a boat, Mr. McPhee. There’s no room 
for much furniture, except for bunks.” 

“Livin on a boat! Och, harrk at the lassie! Livin on a wee 
sma’ boat, wi’oot e’en a front gairden, and the bairns aye failin’ 
in the river and gelltin’ drooned!” 

Delie ftughed. “Well, there aren’t any bairns yet, you 
know. I’ll just have to tcac^i them all to swim very young.” 

“She’s not going to be a good river this year,” said Brenton 
gloomily. “I dunno how we’ll get past the Bitch an’ Pups, or 
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even past Campbell’s Island, with two barges.” 

4 ‘Well, why tak£ two barges then? You only took one last 
year.” 

“Because now I’m a married man, with a wife to provide for,” 
(he kissed her lightly) “I must make more money. Another 
bargeload of wool last year would have meant at least another 
five hundred pounds in freight.” 

“But we,” said Delie, faintly stressing the joint pronoun, 
“would have had to pay 4 another bargemaster and two more 
hands.” 

“Yes — about twenty pounds a month in wages, and look at the 
extra profit. No, I’m taking two.” 

Delie gave up the argument. She didn’t really care how many 
barges there were, but she haft noticed already that Brenton no 
longer made a pretence of consulting her over the running of the 
steamer. His idea of sharing their worldly gdbds seemed to be 
“What’s yours is mine, but what’s mine’s my own”. 

“Of course,” said Brenton, “it means the load won’t have any 
insurance cover till we get past the ’Bidgee junction. We haven’t 
a certificate from the Underwriters’ Association for towing two 
barges.” 

“Then shouldn’t we get a certificate?” 

“Yes, but not for ^lis trip. It takes too long. We should get 
away in a week or two. The bill of lading warranty only refers 
to towing downstream, so we’ll be covered all right on the way 
back.” 

However he might try to exclude her, Delie was determined to 
take an intelligent interest in what was obviously the centre of her 
husband’s life. She believed that he loved her, but Jpve was not 
of the first importance to him. It was as well, she saw wisely, that 
she had her own work; and he would never be jealous of her 
other interest. 

Brenton had given her his undivided attention fot perhaps 
three days after their wedding. It w,as an impossible time to get 
married, of course; the Philadelphia had just come off ‘Rotten 
Row’, the dry dock, after an overhaul; word had come that the 
river was rising upstream, and Brenton was busy wiring for those 
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of his crew who were not in the town, signing on new members, 
and preparing to load. 

For her wedding Delie had worn a cream serge costume and a 
hat with huge yellow roses. Bessie was rather scandalised, saying 
that she “wouldn’t feel married herself” if she had no veil; but 
Delie had her own ideas and Brenton preferred as little fuss as 
possible. 

She had been touched by her uncle’s efforts to make himself 
presentable for ‘giving th^ bride awa^’. Charles had evidently 
brushed his old-fashioned dark suit with carg, his chin was freshly 
shaven and his hair had been cut; but there was a large hole in 
the heel of one of his black socks. At the wedding breakfast he 
drank too much whisky and became maudlin, the tears running 
unchecked from his red-dimmed eyes down into his moustache. 

When they had first broken the news to him he did not seem 
pleased. 

“Live on a boat!” he said dubiously. “I had hoped, dear,” he 
said, taking Delie’s hand in the front room, now sadly dusty and 
cobweb-draped, “I had hoped and expected that you would make 
a brilliant, er . . . With your looks, and your talents . . . How- 
ever, I’m not a good one to advise anybody, I know. My own 
marriage ...” He sighed. 

His mournful eyes, unhealthily bloodshqjt, and his drooping, 
unkempt grey moustache moved in a melancholy smile. “How- 
ever, as long as you are happy, I suppose . . .” 

She noticed that he seemed unable to fisiish a sentence, but 
would let it trail ofF^nto an indistinguishable mumble. He wore 
elastic-sided boots down at the heel, corded riding-trousers and a 
not very clca* shirt. It seemed odd to hear him cavil at Brenton 
Edwards as a husband for his niece — Brenton who had spruced 
himself up to meet her relative, his shining curls flattened with 
much brushing, his* high collar spotless beneath his hard, clean 
jaw. # 

When she called him in^ Charles was quite affable, rather 
flusteredly producing whisky and glasses. Benton had been 
warned what to expect, and did not blink an eyelid at Charles’s 
seedy appearance. He looked with interest at the faded elegance 
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of the room, the {lusty pleated .silk shading the candles on the 
piano, the lustre vases and threadbare gold brocade, the worn 
rose-flowered carpet. 

Two young aboriginal women had come out of the kitchen when 
they arrived in a hired sulky, and fled giggling over the sandhills 
beyond the house. Delie remembered her first arrival here so many 
years ago, Lucy and Minna giggling behind the tank-stand. 

Now Minna was dead, that lovely girl whose image Time had 
destroyed years before he* death; Hester and Adam too. When 
Charles asked, with obvious rehictance, if she and Brenton would 
stay for a meal, she assured him that they must get back. Her old 
home was haunted by ghosts, most of all by Adam’s young and 
troubled spirit. 

Her uncle told her to choose something from the house for a 
wedding-present. Feeling that Hester would turn in her grave if 
she took any breakable treasure, she chose tfte tapestry-covered 
footstool on which she used to sit at Miss Barrett’s knee in the old 
days. She still heard occasionally from Miss Barrett, who was 
now living in France; they had kept in touch, though their letters 
became less and less frequent. 

After the wedding, the happy pair had gone to the Palace 
Hotel until the Philadelphia should be ready to leave. Brenton 
said he would have quite enough of sleeping with her in a narrow 
bunk; and the large double-bed was certainly more comfortable. 

“You’re looking better already,” he said after the first week, 
parting the long daik hair that fell over her white shoulders, and 
delicately feeling her vertebrae with his finders. “I can’t count 
the bumps nearly so easily, and you don’t look so hollow and dark 
around the eyes.” 

Her smallness, her fragility, even her delicate health delighted 
him, made him feel more strong and protective. He examined 
her slender, fine-boned feet, her little knee-daps, with the tender 
absorption of a child with a new doll. 

He had used to like a more voluptuous type of figure, but now 
he was enamoured of small, pointed breasts and transparent skin 
through which the blue veins showed. 

“It’s just as well,” he said, burying his face between her breasts, 
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“that we’ll be sleeping in separate bunks on b<jard. I’ll be wear- 
ing you out. You know what the doctor said.” 

“He said I mustn’t have a baby just yet, either.” 

“No. We must be very careful.” 

Delie felt sure that she was going to be happy ever after. She 
felt only pity for Imogen, leading a restless, unsatisfying life of 
violent affairs that never lasted ; and a new sympathy for Bessie, 
now married to a prim, stiff-collared, anaemic young man who 
had never been out of Echuca and fiad no ideas outside the 
drapery business, which he hopec? to inherit^from her papa. 

Bessie was radiating contentment, smugly proud of her new 
home which her father had furnished with elaborate pieces. She 
was with child, ^jid her face, that used to be always animated 
with chatter, had often^a still, listening look, while her lovely 
complexion bloomed. Bessie was a fruiting tree. Almost Delie 
envied her the ripeness of maternity. 

At night she often felt feverish. Her cheeks burned with a dry 
flush, symptom of the disease she had, that enhanced her looks 
and made her eyes bluer and more brilliant. 

In the mornings she would be pale and lethargic, with her dark 
hair spread upon the pillow still damp from the night sweats that 
sapped her energy. But though she often stayed in bed for break- 
fast, soon the longing to see Brenton, to be f near him, to touch 
him, would become so strong that she got up and went down to 
the wharf. 

He rarely glanced in her direction after bis first greeting, but 
she knew he was awzyre of her presence as he directed the loading 
of farm machinery, bags of flour, piles of rabbit traps, cases of 
beer; himself #the most active man there as he lumped bags or 
stacked a pile of red-gum boards for spare paddles. 

She felt impelled, when he stopped for a breather, with the 
sweat darkening his fair curls, to stand close beside him with her 
arm just brushing his. With her senses roused but unsatisfied, she 
was intensely aware of his physical presence. She felt that the 
strong current of attraction that flowed between them must be 
visible to others, in an arc of fire between her arm and his, like 
the electricity which the Gem and the Ellen had to light their 
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cabins — “at the Jpuch of a pretty little button, and without 
smoke, fuss, or smell”, as a delighted passenger had written. 

There was a new member of the crew already in his quarters on 
board. The first day Delie went down to the boat, sniffing 
delightedly at the old, muddy, decaying river smell, watching the 
ripple-reflections dance in golden light on plank and beam, she 
was startled by a commanding voice from the wheel-house : 

“Stand at . . . J1EASE! Stand from under! Some of you 
lubbers will be getting killed aown there yet!” 

She looked up, expecting to see some grizzled sea-captain, and 
saw instead the wise old eyes of a green parrot regarding her 
through the open windows of the wheel-house 

“ What did you say?” she asked politely. 

“Which of you devils has had the screwdriver ?” replied the 
parrot severely. 

She went up to the wheel-house and offered to shake hands or 
scratch his poll, but the parrot, which had a length of light chain 
tied to one leg, backed away with a flow of incomprehensible 
language. 

“He’s swearing at you in Danish,” Brenton called up to 
her. “He can swear in three languages, English, Danish and 
Swedish.” 

“But where did you get him?” 

“From a Captain Jacobsen who’s retiring from the river. He 
was a deep-sea mac, and picked up Skipper in South America. 
He said Skipper would never be happy away from a boat, and he 
seemed fond of me.” 

“All birds seem to like you,” said Delie, thinking of the parrots 
he had whistled up in the red-gum forest across the river, when 
they picnicked there on the first day of their marriage. He wanted 
to make love to her in New South Wales, he said, because that 
was his home State. He had been born in a small bush town, but 
had lived in both Sydney and Melbourne before he was fifteen. 
He had a marri^l sister in Queensland and a brother in Sydney; 
both his parents were dead. His father had been a saddler. 

“We never had things flash like that,” he said after they’d 
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visited her uncle’s place. “No carpets and piai^s and things. We 
lived in the kitchen mostly, and had a parlour for visitors that 
was hardly ever used. But I was never in the house when I could 
help it, and I was always wagging it from school. That’s why the 
city got me down — all these houses and walls. Out here, a man 
can breathe.” 

She had never seen him out of the town before, except at night 
when they had roamed along the river-bank with the one idea of 
getting away from ‘people’* 

Now she discovered a new si3e to him* the bushman and 
naturalist with the keen, trained eyesight of a boy born and bred 
in the country, and a wide knowledge of native birds. She had 
seen Murray magpies come down t£ take cheese from his fingers, 
and he told her about th§ tame Willy-Wag that used to ride on his 
shoulder when he was a boy. 

He never used to take more than one egg from a nest, and used 
to fight the other boys who wanted to take the lot. He kept boxes 
full of eggs under his bed. 

“Sometimes I’d forget to blow one, and there’d be a row from 
Mum when it started to pong.” 

Delie was filled with tenderness for that little fair-haired boy 
with his collection of birds’ eggs. And he had a gentleness with 
small things, this tough bushman who cc^uld roll an unruly 
member of the crew on the deck with one blow of his fist. 

He found wildfiowers that she had not noticed, touching them 
delicately with his big fingers, naming then* for her; he held a 
tiny lizard in his paliji and stroked it till its alarm subsided; lifted 
her up to see the neat white eggs of a parrot in the hollow limb 
of a tree. 

He told her how dangerous it was to put your arm in after 
parrots’ eggs when on horseback; everyone knew of the man 
whose horse had moved away from under him, and left him hang- 
ing with his arm jammed in the tree until he died. 

When children came down to the wharf, pestering to be 
allowed on board, Delie noticed how he handed them, firmly 
and gently. Children liked him too. She was reminded of a poem 
she had read in The Bulletin : 
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Aiv^i you shall speak as a man speaks, 

Not mealy-mouthed or mild, 

But you must go with a girl’s love 
For every lisping child . . . 

All this erased the rather unpleasant impression made by the 
way he had crushed the wounded moth so deliberately with his 
finger, when they first had tea together. 

But the pleasant companion of thes/^ bush picnics became again 
the busy captain, a«nd even oh Sundays she had him to herself 
only at night. Then, at the last drowsy moment before drifting 
into sleep, she felt with utter content the touch of his side, the 
intimacy of their feet beneath the bedclothes,; annulling all the 
loneliness of the day. 

In the afternoons she rested for two hours in bed, as the doctor 
had ordered. She filled her time with painting and drawing, 
visited Bessie, and waited, almost as impatiently as Brenton did, 
for the expected break in the season. 

At last all was ready, and the rise that was coming down the 
river, its progress posted every day in the town, was due in two 
days’ time. 

The extra deck-hands and the new bargemaster were engaged, 
and a new fireman.* He was a taciturn man with a dark, seamed 
face. Delie thought he looked rather frightening, but Brenton 
explained that the man couldn’t help his appearance, he had 
once had hot ashe!, and cinders and even fragments of metal 
blown deep into his skin when a boiler explsded ; he was lucky to 
have survived. 

Ben came back, a little older and more assured than when she 
had seen him a year ago but with the same shy, dark, intelligent 
eyes. He helped her to hang new chintz curtains in the cabins 
and saloon, and was always eager to run messages for her. 

Charlie the engineer was as surly and disobliging as ever; the 
mate, Jim Pearce, as friendly and jolly. Ah Lee came on board 
with a suitcase which he did not let out of his hands till he had it 
stowed away in some mysterious place in the galley. 

There werj not enough cabins for everybody. The mate and 
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the engineer shared the cabin next to the captain’s. The fireman 
and Ben had a small cabin aft. The other deck-hands, the barge- 
master of the first barge and the bargemen, with the Chinese 
cook, slept under a tarpaulin on the first barge. 

Ah Lee, who complained of the others’ snoring which kept him 
awake, decided to sleep in the forepeak which was used for paint 
and stores. But the mate, forgetting he was there, jumped down 
to get a piece of rope during the night. He landed right on top of 
Ah Lee, who was not pleased. 

“Jesus blunny Cli!” he yelled. “A man np can sleepee on this 
blunny boa’!” 

Steamers which had already been upstream for flour from 
Yarrawonga and^\lbury reported the Moira Lakes almost dry. 
River men were gloomy ^bout the prospects for the year’s trading, 
for there had been little rain in Queensland either, and the 
Darling was low. 

“We’ll leave as soon as there’s enough water over the Bitch an’ 
Pups to take us,” said Brenton. “It’ll be a race to get to the 
Darling junction before the river falls again. If we’re caught 
we’ll just have to lie up and wait for another fresh.” 

But when they finally got away, Delie had no idea that it would 
be nearly two years before she saw Echuca again. 

Before they left, she had a letter from Kevii^ Hodge, just leaving 
South Africa to be repatriated. “This place will do me,” he wrote. 
“As soon as I’ve seen my people I’ll be coming back here to take 
up land, and there’s a little South Africa* girl who will be 
waiting . . .” 

Delie had almost forgotten him. She was glad he no longer 
thought of he* 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

They had passed Murrumbidgee Reef whi^g more cautious 
skippers were waiting to see if the rise would hold. At Clump 
Bend Teddy Edwards swore for the first time, long and softly* 
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as he turned tli^ big wheel rapidly, heaving down on the 
spokes. 

His eyes never left the river, where the current slipped round a 
sharp S-bend with a large snag sticking up in the middle. He 
swung the boat straight at the snag, and it crunched harmlessly 
beneath the solid red-gum stem. Tangled in a paddle-wheel, it 
would have bent the iron frame and smashed the paddles. 

“Come up, old girl; come up,” he muttered, heaving the wheel 
in the opposite direction." “She’s dropping her right shoulder,” 
he said to the mate f , who had' stood by on the other side of the 
wheel to give an extra heave on the spokes. 

“Yair,” said Jim Pearce. “Some of the cargo not trimmed 
properly?” 

“Must be. We’d better see to it at th,e first stop to wood-up.” 

(Not ‘You’d better see to it’, or just ‘See to it’, Delie noticed, 
but ‘We’d better see to it’.) 

She was standing quietly in a corner of the wheelhouse, trying 
not to get in the way. Watching him as he looked back at the 
two barges negotiating the bend after him, she saw why they said, 
“Teddy Edwards is shaping as a good river man.” 

“Wheel” He let out his breath with relief as the second barge 
came safely round, and rubbed the back of his wrist across his 
sweating forehead. “She’s going to be a picnic, this trip. You’ll 
be seeing the river just about at its worst, darling.” 

For the first time since they had left he looked directly at her. 
The boat had takes all his thoughts and all his endearments so 
far; it had come alive under his hands, he t^ked to it as if it were 
a sentient being. But now he looked down at Delie in the old 
attitude she used to dislike, his head thrown back ^little, his eyes 
half-closed, and her heart seemed to stop. She had never loved 
him so much. 

She saw him now in his man’s world, taking command so 
naturally, so easily, without the least arrogance or fuss. Fie was 
nearly ten years older, and in him she seemed to find her lost 
father, her dead ^ousin and husband all in one. 

The fresh that had brought a rise of two feet had already passed 
on, and the river was falling again. The fantastic twisted roots of 
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trees growing in the bank showed clear of the^water once more. 

For Delie — setting off at last round those unknown bends, along 
that mysterious channel which as a child she had so longed to 
explore — there was something of anticlimax in the steeply- 
sloping banks of clay, varied with clean sandy spits of a warm 
yellow colour on the inside of bends. Here were the same banks, 
the same dark leaning trees, and behind them the endless grey 
forests of the flooded gums that she had known above Echuca. 

The day was overcast and dull. A cool wind from their move- 
ment came in the open wheel-housfe, but a shaft of sunlight struck 
down on the sombre trees ahead, lighting their pale grey trunks, 
turning their leaves to olive and amber, the tiny stems to threads 
of scarlet silk. 

Suddenly it came ove^ Delie thaf she was really started on her 
great adventure, that she was off ‘up the Darlin’ ’, away into the 
outback with the man she loved. 

Her happiness swelled in her breast until she felt she could not 
contain it, she must burst like an over-charged boiler. She seized 
the rope that hung at the back of the wheel-house, and blew a 
tremendous blast on the whistle. 

“Avast and belay there!” cried the parrot, startled. 

The mate looked shocked, and Brenton frowned. 

“Here, don’t do that. The engineer will think I’m blowing off 
steam so as I can pull in at a woodpile, and lie’ll let the pressure 
drop. Or the bargemaster’ll think it’s a signal to come alongside 
for his lunch.” 

“Sorry,” said Delie, blushing. But she lifted her head to hear 
the lovely peal, wild and free, echoing back from bends far out of 
sight. She nearly added, in explanation, “It was because I love 
you,” but the mate was standing there, leaning forward through 
the window, looking for the mile-tree that marked their distance 
in river-miles from Albury. 

“Is that & five?” he muttered. “Can you see a five on that big 
tree in the bight of the bend there, the one with the niggerhead ? 
I’m seeing fives in every twist of bark. Three-sixty-five’s the next 
one.” 

Delie leant in her corner and sang softly to herself. She was off 
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at last; and the whole future beckoned her from round the next 
bend and the next. 

If the movement was only illusory; if it was the banks that 
moved, while she and the boat stood still on an unflowing, un- 
returning stream; well, it did not matter. She was content to let 
life flow towards her, or carry her on, whichever it might be. She 
stretched out her hands to draw it all to her, up to the last 
experience, the final great fact of death. She heard the white 
waves stamp upon the shbre. 

Near Koondrook, where big red-gum logs were piled on the 
banks and the redolent blood-red sawdust lay in great heaps, they 
sighted the smoke of the Success which had left just behind them. 
The throttle was immediately opened, wood was thrown reck- 
lessly into the furnace, and they drew away once more. 

Then for seventeen miles they churned past Campbell’s Island, 
where kangaroos and wild black pigs stared at them from the 
reedy grasses. The river, being halved by the island, became 
extremely narrow. Leaning trees swept the decks with their 
lower branches; leaves, twigs, and birds’ nests clattered aboard. 

The mate was taking his six hours off duty, so Ben came up to 
lend a hand on the wheel round the sharp turns. Because of the 
way she was loaded, the Philadelphia came sluggishly out of the 
bends, sidling round them like a befuddled crab. 

Ben, thin and awkward in half-mast pants, gave the skipper’s 
wife one scared glance from his shy, dark eyes and did not look 
at her again. His ears tingled when he felt her eyes, so large and 
soft and blue, fixed upon him. He stammered some reply to her 
friendly greeting, and stared straight ahead. 

Brenton had entered in his log that morning : 

6 a.m. : Steamer loaded with list to starboard, also three inches 

down by the head, a trim in which she will scarcely steer. 

When through Swan Hill bridge will stop to re-stow cargo. 

(In spite of his experience in Williamstown harbour, he some- 
times used the terms ‘left’ and ‘right’, which were understood on 
the river as well as more seamanlike terms ; but his journal was 
kept like that of a seagoing craft.) 
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Thpy stopped at Falkiner’s Woodpile, whe^ six-foot logs for 
the furnace were ‘walked* on board by a chain of men standing 
along the gangplank. Then, while the cargo was being moved, 
Delie went up to a bare little wood-and-iron farmhouse back 
from the river bank, to ask for fresh milk. 

A gaunt woman in a black dress, long apron and sun-bonnet 
came out, and rather grudgingly filled her billy-can with three- 
penn’orth of milk. 

“How old are you?” she asked, looking furiously at Delie’s 
slim figure in its pink cambric blofise and straight skirt, the waist 
emphasised by a wide belt ; at her dark shining hair and beautiful 
complexion. 

“Just twenty-o^e,” said Delie. 

“And how old do yerfhink I amV’ 

“Oh, I don’t know . . .” Delie looked at the lined brown face 
and leathery hands, the stringy, mousy hair straggling from under 
the bonnet, the mouth with a missing front tooth. She looked 
away again, embarrassed. 

“I’m twenty-five,” said the woman, with a bitter smile. “Yes, 
just four years older’n you. Wouldn’t think it, would yer? But 
I’ve ’ad a hard life, yer see. ’Ad to slave amongst cows since I 
were about ten year old ; ’ad to milk before I went to school, an’ 
milk again at night when I were too tired almost to sit up ... I 
hate cows.” 

'Three frowzle-haired, wiry children, all under five or so years, 
pushed round .her skirts and peeped doubtfully at the stranger. 
“Why did you marr^ a farmer, then?” Delie was on the point of 
asking. But she realised that for this woman there could have 
been no cscap#. She would meet no one but cocky-farmers ; she’d 
had no chance to educate herself for anything except marriage. 
Her life would be bounded by cows until she died. 

“Sometimes I’ve cried with fright, getting the cows in from 
them swamps. Crawlin’ with tiger-snakes, they are. And the 
river’s that dangerous about ’ere, I don’t expect the kids will live 
to grow up. We’ll never get away,” said the wojnan, with a kind 
of pride of hopelessness. 

Delie felt terribly guilty when she thought of the easy, interest- 
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ing life she led; her own smooth hands and unblemished, com- 
plexion made her feel ashamed. 

With some obscure idea of consoling the other with her mis- 
fortune, she blurted out: “I — I’m ill, you know. I have to rest a 
lot and I can’t do much. But this climate is supposed to be very 
good for T.B. The doctor said ” 

The woman drew back as though a palpable cloud of germs 
had issued from Delie’s mouth. 

“Get back! Gef up to the ’ouse!” she cried angrily to the 
children, shooing them away." “Keep away, I tell yer. Come 
away when you’re told,” she cried, angrily grabbing the youngest 
who was toddling towards the visitor, blowing bubbles from her 
sticky lips. 

There was such disgust in her voice that Delie was stung. “It 
isn’t leprosy I’ve got, or the plague,” she called after their re- 
treating backs. But she was shaken. What if Brenton had felt 
like that about the disease ? 

The Success should have caught them up while they were 
stopped, but there was no sign of her or even of her smoke in the 
distance. It was not until much later that they learned how her 
barge had been snagged and sunk above Campbell’s Island, and 
her crew had taken days to rescue the cargo and refloat the barge. 

Below Swan Hill the character of the river had changed. From 
a mysterious stream flowing between uncharted forests where 
strange birds called, it had become an open river winding 
between flat, grassy plains, with farmhouses and patches of 
irrigated orchard on the banks. 

Delie travelled most of the way in the wheel-house, finding it 
all fascinating. Brenton, who was supposed to hate every other 
other six hours off duty, scarcely left the wheel-house and even 
had his meals brought up to him there. 

She learned a great deal of river lore by listening to the 
laconic phrases dropped by skipper and mate. 

Every bend, almost every tree, seemed to have its own story of 
collision, fire, snugging or sinking, races between rival skippers 
and remarkable tows. 

It amazed her that Brenton always knew where he was, with- 
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out referring to the long, linen chart wound cyi rollers that was 
kept in the cabin. He had every bend, bight and reef photo- 
graphed in his mind, and before a punt-crossing had come in 
sight, would give a blast on the whistle to warn the punt-man to 
drop the cable to the bottom of the river. 

They had passed Tooley Buc and the experimental pumping 
station at Goodnight, and other places whose names made a 
weird music in Delie’s mind: Black Stump, Wood Wood, 
Gallows Bend, Tyntynder, Pyangil. 

Then Teddy Edwards pushed fhe throttle in the wheel-house 
to dead slow, and, holding the wheel steady, rested his chin 
meditatively on his brown forearm. 

“What is it?” sjjie asked, seeing nothing but an innocent bend 
of river ahead. 

“The Bitch and Pups. Round the next bend. Can’t you hear 
the roar?” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Ahead lay the large island and several small boulders, the 
Bitch and her snarling Pups, that barred all but a narrow, 
dangerous channel: the place that all river-men liked to have 
behind them on a low river. At the shallowest place the water 
foamed and swirled like a mill-race, only three feet deep, over a 
bar of rock. 

“We’re drawing jyst two feet six, so that’s all right,” said the 
skipper calmly. He blew a long blast on the whistle and swung 
the wheel to starboard, bringing the Philadelphia round in a slow 
sweep until she faced against the current, the two barges follow- 
ing until the whole convoy faced upstream. 

Now they proceeded to drop the barges through the dangerous 
passage, by tying up the steamer and letting each barge drift 
slowly downstream, paying out the tow-rope as they went. Deck- 
hands stood ready with poles to push off from tjie hard clay and 
rocks of the islands ; even the fireman and the cook stood ready to 
help. 
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When the barges were safely .tied up below, Brenton began to 
drop the steamer through without using a rope. With the paddles 
just turning ahead, he let the current take her slowly backwards. 
All hands watched anxiously as she was dragged a little sideways 
by the current, dropping towards the narrow race that seemed 
scarcely wide enough to take her. 

Just then a gust of wind sprang up, caught the high super- 
structure, and swung her out of position. Brenton moved the 
throttle to Full Ahejad and the boat shuddered as paddles bit into 
the water and took Jier upstretim again out of danger. 

He appeared cool as a cucumber ; he might have been cruising 
somewhere in the middle of a big lake. 

A second time they dropped down, inch by inch, and a second 
time the wind caught them. This titne the port paddle-box 
scraped one of the Pups as they went forward. The third time 
they edged back into the channel, like a hermit crab with a tender 
behind feeling its way into a shell, the racing current took them 
through without damage except for a piece of wood knocked off 
the paddle-housing. 

The Philadelphia turned downstream again, with her two barges 
attached, at her full speed of eight knots increased by the current 
to twelve. They all felt a slackening of the tension with that 
hazard behind. There was nothing to worry about now before 
Jeremiah Lump and the Boundary Rocks, above Euston. 

Brenton took out a handkerchief and wiped his sweating palms, 
the only outward sign of the strain he had been under. 

The banks became closely timbered aga/n; then the Wakool 
came in sharply on the right, and the river widened out. Delie 
refused to go into the cabin for her rest, because they were soon 
to pass the Murrumbidgee junction. The banks were higher here, 
with ridges of red sand topped by dark Murray pines. 

Clouds came up and the wind blew cold. Brenton shut the 
windows, so that it was snug and companionable inside the wheel- 
house. He pointed out to her the nankeen herons flying out of 
the trees just ahe t ad of the boat, the light shining through their 
coppery wings. 

“See them birds?” he said. “There’s one in a tree quite close, 
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see ? See his blue crest ? And the long white primes at the back ? 
They’re night-herons really, they only feed at night, but the boat 
flushes ’em out of the trees.” 

“Where, where?” she cried, unable to see. She was used by 
now to his occasional slips in grammar when he was excited, and 
scarcely noticed them. 

He left the wheel and walked over to her, turning her head 
between his two hands until she was looking in the right direction. 
But she did not see the birds ; she closed her e^es and leant against 
his hands, marvelling again at the*magic of tjieir touch. 

A pair of black swans, after much beating of their white- 
tipped wings, took off and sped down the reach. A kookaburra 
flew silently acro^ the river. 

“Those damn’ birds, ’’^aid the mate meditatively. “Whenever 
I see them, or hear ’em in the mornings and at sunset, I remember 
how they laughed at me when I first come to Australia.” 

“They frightened me the first time I heard them,” said 
Delie. 

“Well, you know what I was when I first arrived; a real 
Pommy, dark blue suit, tweed cap, black shoes, and all. I 
deserted off a merchantman at Port Adelaide, got a lift to Murray 
Bridge, and set off to walk to Morgan, where they said there was 
plenty of steamers and I could get a berth. 

“I walked through the bush, following more or less the line of 
the river. Hot I I’ve never bin so hot. I took off me coat and tied 
it round me neck; I took off me waistcoat aad chucked it away. 
I was dead scared o^snakes, and lots of times I had to cut across 
dry swamps full of reeds . . . 

“And whenever I got into the shade of some big tree, those 
damn’ birds’d start laughing at me. Mocking. You never heard 
such heartless laughter. ‘What a bee of a country,’ I thought. 
‘I’ll never set foot on it again’ (me feet was blistered by this time). 
And I never did, neither, except to cross the road from a steamer 
to a pub.” 

“But you like the river, even if you don’t lik^the country?” 

“Don’t like the country? Who says I don’t like it? I wouldn’t 
live nowhere else, certainly not back in damp old England. She’s 
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a beaut country, and a bonzer river, and no one better ca\l me a 
Pommy.” 

“Same here,” said Delie enthusiastically. 

“There’s the ’Bidgee coming in,” said Brenton casually. 

“Where ? Where ?” she flew across the wheel-house, and pressed 
her nose to the glass on the starboard side. 

“All right, it won’t fly away.” 

“Is that it?” She was disappointed; the Murrumbidgee, which 
brought the snow 7 waters down from Kiandra where she had 
lived as a child, wljich was a ^navigable river for half its length, 
came into the Murray as tamely as any small creek. But below 
the junction the main stream widened; it was now a river of 
noble proportions, but still very circuitous. Th^y were coming to 
a cutting, where the main stream had cyt through a narrow neck 
of land, leaving a six-mile bend to silt up gradually until it should 
become a billabong, no longer connected with the river. Through 
the narrow cutting, which was only a hundred yards long, the 
current raced. There was quick consultation between skipper and 
mate. 

“I think I’ll take her through, Jim.” 

“I dunno, Teddy. The current’s pretty stiff.” 

“The old channel’s silting up, though, and there’s not much 
water. Yes, I’ll take her through.” 

There was a tap on the wheel-house door, and Ben put his head 
in, about level with their knees as he stood on the bottom step. 

“Message from the engineer, Skipper. He says if you’re going 
through Wilson’s cutting you’d better take, her dead slow.” 

Teddy Edwards put his head back and looked down at Ben 
through half-closed blue eyes. He leant comfortably on the 
wheel, holding it in position with the weight of his big frame. 

“Oh, he does, does he? You just wait here a while, my lad.” 

He left the wheel a moment, stepped down to the deck and 
walked over to the side. He stood with both hands on the rail 
looking down towards the cutting, estimating the speed of the 
current. Then lje stepped back, took the wheel, and set his jaw 
hard. 

In a moment they were racing in the grip of the current. There 
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was a shout of alarm from the barge behind, and steamer and 
barges rushed through, dragged sideways against one bank until 
the port wheel was churning up reeds and mud. The skipper 
looked back as the last barge hit the bank and cannoned off 
safely. 

“Now Ben, my boy,” he said, “you can go down and tell that 
interfering blanky engineer that I took her through full steam 
ahead.” 

“Y-yes, sir.” He disappeared, still pop-eyed. 

“We saved aboyt six mile there*,” said Brefiton. 

“And might have lost six hundred pound? worth of cargo and 
barge,” said the mate darkly. 

But the skipper only smiled, a small self-satisfied smile. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Below the Devil’s Racecourse, the Philadelphia was held up for 
repairs. One paddle-wheel had been dismantled and its iron 
frame straightened, and two split paddles had been replaced. 

Teddy Edwards, turned carpenter, was on the bank planing a 
young tree to replace a smashed deck-stanchion. He was an 
expert axeman, and had felled the tree wfth a few well-aimed 
blows. 

The parrot hopped out of the wheel-house, flew on to Delie’s 
shoulder where she was leaning on the rail of the top deck to 
watch, and looked Sown at the carpentering with knowing eyes. 

“Which o^you devils has had the screwdriver?” he asked 
sternly. 

As the mate came up on the way to his cabin, Delie stopped 
him. “Jim,” she said in a low voice, “I heard you advise the 
skipper to^warp over that bad reef back there — what is it, Mac- 
farlane’s Reef? — and to drop through at the Racecourse. Isn’t 
he being a bit foolhardy? It almost seems as if he goes directly 
against advice.” 

“Ah, Miss Philadelphia, a man can only learn through experi- 
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ence. Us older chaps can’t teach him. He’ll be a good river- 
man, but he’s young yet. He’ll learn what can and what can’t 
be done with two barges, on this trip.” 

At MacFarlane’s Reef they had scraped and bumped, but got 
across safely ; at the Racecourse, when Brenton slowed down and 
prepared to take the rapids bows first, the treacherous cross-wind, 
that had been blowing in gusts all day, caught them side-on. 
The Philadelphia had sailed like a great paper boat diagonally 
across the river, to crash into the overhanging trees and the bank 
of the New South Wales side. The paddle-housing crumpled like 
paper, deck stanchions were smashed, a long bough poked 
through the fly-netting window of the galley, narrowly missing 
Ah Lee (“Jesus blunny Cli! Tlees knock po’s off of stove now!” 
he yelled) ; and there they wire impaled like a bird on a thorn. 

The following barges, with less wind resistance, could yet do 
nothing to stop themselves. The bargemen could only try to steer 
clear of each other and the disabled steamer, as the current 
caught them and swirled them down past her. The first barge 
brought up with a jerk at the end of its rope that almost pulled 
the towing-pole out; the second went aground with such a list 
that half the cargo was lost, and bales of hay went floating down 
the river. Some of these were slavaged and spread on the bank to 
dry, but many were gone. Meanwhile everyone shouted advice, 
swear-words and instructions, even the parrot joining in from the 
wheel-house in Danish. 

The whole crew, even those who were off duty, had turned out to 
get the Philadelphia steaming down-river again. They all knew the 
need for haste; they had ventured out on a river yet dangerously 
low to beat the other steamers to the Darling and tl\e backloading 
of wool, for it was a case of first come first served at the station 
landings. Brenton worked harder than any of them, cutting trees, 
taking a line across the riv er from the winch to warp off steamer 
and barge. 

Just before the repairs were completed, the engineer came up 
on the top deck, wiping his fingers on his greasy cap. He gave 
Delie a surly noef and then lifted his nose into the wind, sniffing 
like a dog. 
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“Thought I smelled smoke,” he said. “C*n y^>u see anything?” 

He shaded his eyes and gazed towards the east. In this part the 
Murray makes a ninety-mile bend to the southward below 
Euston, and returns upon itself towards Mildura. Far across this 
wide neck of land appeared a faint smudge of smoke, extending in 
a trail along the skyline, as though a train had just passed. But 
it was not a train. 

“Hell!” said Charlie loudly. “ The Pride of the Murray is on our 
tail.” 

“You mean you know which steamer it is £y the smoke?” 

“I know by the way the smoke is spread out, an* the colour,” 
said Charlie without the flicker of an eyelash. 

Delie marvellejl, not knowing that Charlie had seen the Pride 
of the Murray's engineer^just befor? they left, and knew that she 
was nearly ready to leave and would do her best to race them to 
Wentworth and the Darling junction. She was a stern-wheeler, 
a faster but a bigger boat, so that she would have more trouble 
over the bars and rapids than the little Philadelphia , unless she was 
travelling behind a fresh. 

Charlie had run down the steps over the paddle-box to the 
skipper, and Delie saw Brenton look briefly over his shoulder to 
the eastward, before raising the completed stanchion into place. 
Within half an hour the Philadelphia was under steam again, 
churning downriver with dark smoke curling from her funnel. 

Delie thought there was a new note in the engine ; the effortless 
churning along with the current had changed to a more urgent 
chuff-chuff-chuff-chuff ^ % the paddles went clunk-clunk-clunk in a faster 
rhythm, and the whole boat began to tremble and shudder with 
effort. 

She put Skipper back on his perch and went down to the 
bottom deck, in behind the great pile of flour-bags that darkened 
the opening to the boiler and engine between the paddle-boxes, 
bathroom? and galley. She saw the dark-faced fireman knock 
open the furnace door and fling another length of box into the 
fire. Charlie was standing with a bit of rag in his hand, looking 
at the pressure-gauge with satisfaction. 

She knew she was not welcome, but she went up and looked at 
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the gauge. It shojwed nearly 80 lb. pressure. A large brick and a 
heavy spanner hung from the safety valve by a piece of wire. 

Charlie looked at her with a fanatical gleam in his blue eyes 
beneath his wild, fierce-looking eyebrows. 

“It ain’t no use pokin’ yer nose in ’ere,” he said. “I know what 
I’m a-doin’. I’ve ’ad eighty- two on that there gauge and she 
never turned a hair. Them manufacturers is cautious blokes.” 

“Never turned a hair! Listen to her! She sounds as if she’s 
tearing herself to pieces.” 

Charlie listened to the frantfc sob of the funnel with what was 
almost a smile on his weather-beaten face. 

“She knows! She knows the Pride of the Murray is after *er. If 
I give ’er ’er head now we’ll be at Wentworth first, you’ll see.” 

Delie marched up to the wheel-house and tackled Brenton. 

“It’s not safe! That mad engineer will blow us all up.” 

“Nonsense, little ’un. I’d trust Charlie with any engine when 
he’s sober.” 

“Oh, you men! You’re all the same.” 

They travelled all night, with the two acetylene lamps with 
their big reflectors lighting up the bends ahead, making the trees 
gleam with a gem-like brilliance against the sky, startling the 
plover and the roosting cockatoos. But in the dawn, when the 
river reflected the trees as in a steel mirror, a dark streamer of 
smoke still showed to the south-east, much closer than it had been 
the day before. 

They stopped briefly at Mildura irrigation settlement, while 
Brenton went up to the post office to learn the latest reports on 
river levels in the Darling. Delie, who often felt a deadly lassitude 
in the mornings, lay on top of her bunk in her dressing-gown, 
summoning her strength for the effort of getting up. Through 
the cabin door she watched the remarkable red cliffs, the green 
vineyards and the glowing orange sandhills swim past?. 

At last the colour of a green willow against an ochreous sand- 
hill, all reflected in almond-green water, stabbed her into activity. 
She dressed quietly, hoping they might stop again somewhere. 
But she managed only a quick water-colour sketch of sotne pink 
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and yellow cliffs, for they did. not stop; the* little Philadelphia 
ploughed gallantly on her way, always with that menace of 
following smoke nearer in the pure, pale sky. 

“We’ll lick the Pride to Wentworth,” said Brenton with satis- 
faction as she joined him in the wheel-house. She gazed at his 
strong profile, the short, straight, determined nose and firm chin. 
He did not look tired in spite of sleepless nights and long hours at 
the wheel. A boundless vitality flowed from him, and seemed to 
be imparted to the eager, throbbing vessel through his hands. 

When they canffe in sight of the* Darling junction the Pride was 
only a few bends behind. They could see the other river for some 
time through the trees; then they rounded a long sand-spit and 
turned into the Darling, into the milky, muddy waters of the 
tributary. The sloping # Wentwortft wharf stood well out of the 
water, and alongside were several ‘bottom-end’ boats — Fairy , 
Pyap, Renmark and Queen — unloading stores, while the South 
Australian , the ‘flyer’ of the lower river, was just casting off. 

The lift-bridge was open, and with a loud whistle the Phila- 
delphia steamed through without slackening speed. 

“Hell!” said Charlie, who had come out to watch Wentworth 
go by. “The South Australian's after us now. Two barges, but the 
current doesn’t worry her none; we’re sunk for sure.” 

“Don’t use that word, Charlie,” admonished the fireman. 

“What word? I never swore.” 

“ ‘Sunk’, I mean. It’s bad luck.” 

“Tchah!” said Charlie, polishing his nose mpidly with the back 
of his hand. “You’U ’ear some words if she goes past us. Jump 
to it, now! Pour some kerosene on that there wood.” 

He dived iftto the space between the paddle-boxes, while the 
fireman knocked open the firebox door and slung in his choicest, 
dryest logs. He had used all the kerosene there was to spare in 
beating the Pride to Wentworth. 

They struggled upstream against the current. But the faster 
South Australian drew nearer, drew abreast — and then, with a 
derisive whistle and shouted jibes from her cre^/, she forged past 
and left the Philadelphia her wake. 

On the bottom deck Charlie McBean danced up and down on 
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his cap, shouting «at the rival engineer: “Yah! We could $team 
all round ye goin* downstream !” In his excitement he kicked at 
an empty bucket, as he thought; but ‘the silly bucket on the deck* 
happened to be full of nuts and bolts the fireman had been sorting 
out, and it hurt his toe. A flood of lurid language accompanied 
the trail of smoke and sparks from the funnel as they streamed out 
behind. 

When Delie took his lunch up to him, Brenton scowled and 
refused to eat anything, though he swallowed a mug-full of hot 
tea at one gulp. He # hated anyfhing to pass hirti. She thought he 
was being rather childish in refusing to eat, but she said nothing. 

Now that no steamer was in sight behind then* Brenton reduced 
speed a little and jumped in for a swin? while they were going 
along. 

Though the nights and mornings were bitterly cold, the inland 
sun blazed down from a blue sky all day long. The water, coming 
over a thousand miles of sun-scorched plains, was always warm. 
He would hand over the wheel, take off his shirt and shoes — if he 
had any on, for he liked to go barefoot on the boat — and dive 
overboard. In a few moments he was on deck again, having 
climbed up over the rudder. 

The men on the barges behind enjoyed this spectacle, especially 
when he did his famous trick of diving beneath a paddle-wheel. 

Delie saw this terrifying performance for the first time when 
she had just been down to the port paddle-box for some butter 
which was hung there for coolness. She paused to watch the 
fourteen-foot wheel threshing round in its blind power. 

Fascinated, she watched it hitting the water wtih a series of 
solid blows, and felt the cool mist of spray drift over her face. The 
wheel did not go very deep, but the wooden paddles were set at 
an angle to give the maximum forward thrust. 

She went to the galley to butter some biscuits for Brenton’s 
afternoon tea, arranging cheese and gherkin on them in dainty 
patterns. But wl^en she came out with the plate in her hand, 
there was Brenton, in nothing but a pair of dungarees, standing 
on the edge of the deck and looking down at the milky water. 
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“Jyst going in for a dip,” he said, and dived straight in front of 
the churning wheel. Her mouth was still open to scream a protest 
when he came up in the wake. He swam diagonally to the bank, 
ran along its steep, mud-ringed side until he was ahead, and 
swam out again to the steamer. 

“It’s terribly dangerous!” she cried, clutching him as he came 
back along the deck, regardless of his dripping wet condition. 
“Don’t do it again, Brenton ! Please !” 

But he only smiled, his eyes very clear ar\d blue-green in his 
brown face, and tfcld her not to fuss. 

“I’ve done it a hundred times. The ‘River Murray Spaniel’ 
they call me. It’s simple enough to dive under the paddles, 
specially going upstream.” 

“I still wish you woukin’t.” 

But she knew that he would, all the same. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Delie hated the Darling River for the rest of her life. From the 
time they entered that muddy stream everything seemed to go 
wrong. Between the close confining banks grey mud nothing 
could be seen but the stretch of cloudy water ahead, and the 
stretch behind; the sky above, and on top of the high banks a 
procession of blue-grey box-trees with trunl#s like dark, twisted 
iron. 

“It’s just like a ditch!” she cried. “A great, muddy ditch full 
of drain-watet.” 

“Ah, you haven’t seen the Darling in a good season, when the 
banks are brim-full or overflowing. Why, once Captain Randell 
picked up wool twenty miles from the main channel. You can 
see for mifes and miles then, across the blacksoil plains,” said 
Brenton, “and the only way you can get wood is to take the 
dinghy and cut it off the high land. Even wher^ there’s no water, 
the mirage glistens along the horizon with reflections in it like a 
lake. 
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“It’s a tremendous country out here. Not like that little green 
cabbage-patch of a Victoria.” 

“I prefer the Murray,” she said obstinately. “There’s nothing 
to paint here; no distance, no colour. It’s all grey and brown.” 

She hated the feeling of being shut in ; it was like travelling 
through a railway cutting hundreds of miles long. 

At the small settlement of Menindie, a galvanised-iron town of 
one pub and many goats, they unloaded beer and flour, and then 
hurried on; the river was low, but the seasonal rains from Queens- 
land had already cgme down/ and it was not' likely to get any 
higher. 

The first misfortune overtook them below Wilcannia, at four in 
the morning. Smoke was seen issuing from thff forepeak as they 
travelled along, and the steamer was kastiiy brought into the 
bank. There was a fire in the dangerous cargo for’ard. The 
crew, helped by the barge-hands, made a line with buckets of 
water. Then a case of gunpowder exploded, and cartridges began 
going off in all directions, luckily without injuring anyone. 

Ben helped Delie ashore before this happened. The cook 
followed, apparently filled with Oriental calm, lugging his port- 
manteau from the galley. Just then there was a second explosion, 
which fortunately blew the fire into the river; but several bags 
of flour that had bejm stowed on top went up as well, and flour 
fell like snow from the sky. An empty jam-case that had been 
lying on top of all seemed to take an enormous time to come 
down, and when it* did it missed Ah Lee’s head by about six 
inches. 

Oriental calm evaporated. “My Cli’ !” he yelled, and went off 
like an arrow, but not forgetting the portmanteau# In the dark 
he ran across the narrow neck of land between the river and a 
creek, and in he went. 

Delie was meanwhile attending to burns and binding up wounds 
caused by falling debris. It was not until half an hour later that 
someone thought of the cook. After a search he was found in the 
creek, hanging oryto a snag with his head just above water. When 
fished out he was still clinging firmly to the portmanteau, and 
though shaking all over with cold would not let it out of his con- 
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vulsivc grasp. He was given a hot drink and ^persuaded that the 
danger was over and hustled off to bed, still trying vainly to 
explain what had happened through wildly chattering teeth. 

There was surprisingly little damage, except for a charred hole 
in the foredeck. It was found that mice nesting in a box of wax 
matches had set off the fire. Brenton also found that a cask of 
beer, destined for Louth, had been ‘accidentally* broached in the 
excitement, but he turned a blind eye. Most crews were always 
thirsty, and would provide themselves with a gimlet and a few 
straws with which to sample a liquid cargo* 

While the mate took over the wheel in a clear stretch of river 
next day (for the skipper woujfl not sleep while they were 
travelling by night, even though it was safer going upstream than 
down), Brenton came to the cabin to snatch a few hours* sleep. 

Delie drew the two little curtains at the cabin windows and 
prepared to leave him, sprawled hugely on her bunk, for he 
seemed too tired to climb to his. But as she drew the cover over 
him one of the limp hands hanging over the edge took her wrist 
in a grip of steel. 

“Don’t go yet. I never sec you alone now.** 

“But you want to rest.” 

“Who says I want to rest? I want you.” 

“But I thought you were tired.” 

“I am; but not too tired.” 

She sighed, but came to him happily. Efich time she felt it to 
be a re-avowal of feis love and his need for her; though she had 
not yet learned to respond fully to his love-making, which was 
almost bruuflly ruthless and direct, she knew the contentment of 
giving herself and feeling his pleasure in her. Reason told her 
that he could have found it, had found it often in the past, with 
other wojnen, perhaps any woman would suffice; but her un- 
reasonable feminine heart construed it always as an act of love. 

The mate tied up and did not try to nego^ate the Christmas 
Rocks alone. He called the skipper, and Brenton looked worried 
at the lack of water over these two ledges of rock running almost 
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across the river. If it was like this so early in the season, what 
would it be like when the river began to fall ? There was danger 
of being botded up there for the rest of the year in some water- 
hole. 

Just below Wilcannia they were overhauled by the Waradgery y 
a stern-wheeler from Echuca, but there were none of the usual 
jeers and cat-calls from the passing crew; only a serious, quiet 
salute which puzzled the Philadelphia's men. But when they tied 
up beside the Waradgery and the Pride of the Murray they learned 
the reason. 

“The Providence just blew up, below Kinchega,” said Captain 
Ritchie of the Waradgery to Brenton as he came aboard, accom- 
panied by Delie. She gripped^ his arm as he stored back at the 
other captain. 

“Anyone . . . killed?” 

“Everyone aboard her. No one escaped but the man on the 
barge behind. He said she just blew to pieces. Nothing was left.” 

“The baby!” said Delie, white-faced. 

“George Blakeney!” said Brenton. “Poor old George.” 

“It’s just as well the whole family’s gone, if you ask me,” said 
Captain Ritchie. “It’d be awful to be the only one left.” 

The news threw abloom over the whole port, where paddle- 
steamer crews made up most of the floating population, with 
drovers, bullockies, opal prospectors, shearers and station hands 
in for a ‘bust’. c 

The town was an attractive place, Del^ thought, a real 
Western town with lanky, casually-dressed horsemen on the 
street corners, store windows full of saddles, boots, Gobbles, and 
Condamine bells; with its one church and thirteen hotels, big 
stone jail and court-house, and wide streets shaded with green 
pepper trees, it seemed like a metropolis after the few iron shacks 
and sandhills of Poincarrie and Menindie. 

Delie went shopping for things she had forgotten, while beer 
and chaff were bei^g unloaded from the boat, and a new load of 
beer was being taken on via the crew’s thirsty throats. Brenton 
was anxious to get away before the men became drunk and 
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quarrelsome, when a brawl with men from one of the ‘bottom- 
end* boats would be inevitable; for there was deadly rivalry 
between ‘top* and ‘bottom-end* men. The Pride of the Murray , 
now that they were in hostile waters where enemy South 
Australian boats could be met, became an ally instead of a rival. 

Brenton had sold the chaff he had bought for five shillings a 
bag in Swan Hill, for one pound a bag in Wilcannia. The upper 
Darling was in the grip of a drought, and fantastic prices were 
being paid for fodder to keep starving stock alive. He had topped- 
up the barges, n©t fully loaded before, with 1,000 bags of chaff, 
and these now brought him in nearly £750 profit, which more 
than made up for the fire damage, and the loss from the grounded 
barge. 

When it was time tc* leave, Charlie the engineer was missing. 
Brenton finally ran him to earth in a semi-conscious state after he 
had searched eight hotels, and ‘walked’ him back to the boat; 
alternately singing and protesting that his tremendous thirst was 
not yet slaked. 

At the wharf, he refused to walk across the gangplank. He 
flopped to his knees and crawled aboard, muttering that “a little 
onion sangwidch woulden do ush any harm”. The fireman had 
got steam up and Brenton took the Philadelphia a few miles up- 
stream and stopped there, on the far side from the town, while 
the engineer and several other members o e crew sobered up a 
bit. 

Then the steamer sidled out from jhe bank and hurried off 
upstream in the fage of sand-bars, islands, rocky bars across the 
river, snags and sharp bends. 

The fireirAn, at the beginning of his six-hour spell when the 
deck-hand took over, brought out a pea-rifle and began potting 
at ducks from the top of the flour-bags piled in the bows. Teddy 
Edwards leaned out through the wheel-house window. 

“Don*t # you go shooting at any wood-ducks,” he said warningly. 
A pair of tame-looking grey-and-white ducks sat quietly on the 
bank just ahead. 

“Ar, can’t a bloke have a pot at anythink?* growled the fire- 
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“Not at wood-cjucks. How would you pick them up if you 
winged ’em? It’s not as if they was in the water.” 

The fireman contented himself with firing harmlessly at two 
wedge-tailed eagles that soared and circled high in the blue, so 
high that they looked like black cinders rising above a fire. He 
was a dark, saturnine man with a jeering voice, and Delie could 
not get used to his ugly, pitted skin. 

He hated Chinamen, and gave the cook no peace. “Yellow 
scum!” he would mutter audibly as the cook came out of the 
galley to empty a pot overboard. “This soup smells of the dirty 
Chink that made it,’* he would say at meals. 

The cook appeared impassive, but sometimes he was seen look- 
ing at Steve with a fierce gleam in his slits of e^es. One day the 
fireman went too far. He haci just beer} wiping the engine for 
Charlie, and came aft with a piece of filthy, oily cotton rag in his 
hand. The cook had just put his head out of the galley, and was 
squinting up at the sun to gauge the time. Steve took deliberate 
aim and caught Ah Lee on the side of the check with the oozing 
rag. 

The cook clawed it off, then reached behind him into the galley 
and brandished the mallet he used for pounding tough meat. 

“Yah! Come outside and put ycr fists up!” jeered Steve. 
“Yellow skin, yellow all through.” 

“By Cli’!” yelled %h Lee, beside himself. “I come outsi’ all 
li’ ! Outsi’, insi’, any blunny si’, I hit ’ou in ’ou mou’ an knock ’oii 
blunny tee’ ou’!” 

He rushed at the fireman, with such a murderous air that Steve 
decided on discretion and disappeared into the lavatory under 
the paddle-box until Ah Lee had cooled down a bifc. 

The sky was the same unbroken blue day after day, and the 
sun shone brilliantly in the clear dry air. Delie’s chest was im- 
proved already; she slept better, and rarely became fireathless. 
One afternoon they came to a piece of the ‘high’ land along the 
Darling, perhaps jjfty feet higher than the usual flat clay plain, 
where the red sand of the old inland sea had not been covered by 
layers of black Darling silt. 
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The red sand, which had absorbed the sun all day, gave off 
heat like an oven. A few thin trees with limp, drooping leaves 
stood beside a solitary iron shack. Away on the horizon a low 
line of indigo, which was a belt of trees, wavered above the 
shimmer of mirage. 

“We can get fresh goats’ milk here,” said Brenton, blowing the 
whistle and pulling into the right-hand bank. “Also I could do 
with a drink meself.” 

He had been morose and silent since hearing the news of the 
Providence ' s end. ©elie noticed that the weights had been removed 
from the safety-valve and the Philadelphia was allowed to proceed 
at her own pace ; but she said nothing. 

When a rope Jjad been taken out to a tree fore and aft, and the 
gangplank laid across 40 the steep water-ringed bank, she pre- 
pared to step ashore with him, for she wanted to see everything. 

“You don’t want to come, do you?” said Brenton. 

At once she felt that he did not want her to come, and said 
obstinately, “Certainly I do. I’m tired of seeing nothing but 
banks of grey mud.” 

It was a steep climb to the top, and Jim the mate and Brenton 
both helped her. An ugly, witch-like old woman and a bold- 
faced, dirty, handsome young one emerged from the shanty door 
as they came up, followed at a distance by some of the crew. 
Delie carried a billy-can for the milk. 

She felt uncomfortable at the stares the two women, who 
were taking in every detail of her dre^ an4 appearance. They 
greeted the captain^and mate with warm, avaricious smiles. 

“Are you gennlemen coming in for a drink?” said the old 
beldame. “I^e got some nice cool lemonade and orange squash 
inside,” with a hideous wink below her shaggy grey eyebrows, 
“and roast duck or roast mutton with vegies.” 

“Roast cockatoo and roast goat, you mean,” said Brenton 
coolly. 11 come in and try your ‘orange squash’ though. The 
lady would like some goats’ milk to take back to the boat.” 

“Lily, fetch some milk,” said the old woman, snatching the bitty 
and handing it over. But the bold-faced, black-haired girl stood 
still, swinging the billy provocatively round her hips. 
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“You won’t be tying up for the night this time, Captain, I 
suppose?” She flashed a dark look at Delie. 

“I will not,” said Brenton. “We’re racing a low river and have 
half the bottom-end fleet on our tail.” He scowled at the girl and 
pushed past her. 

She did not move aside for him, but stood her ground, swaying 
forward a little so that her almost bare breast brushed his arm. 
All the time she stared mockingly at Delie with her black eyes. 
It was the old woman who took the billy-can and came back with 
the milk. Delie snatched it from her with a mumbled word of 
thanks and fled back to the boat, over the burning red sand, 
through the thin patches of shade cast by the scanty belars. 

‘That awful woman, how could he?’ she wfis thinking. She 
had accepted the fact that there had bee$i others like Nesta; but 
never others like this ! She would never understand men, never. 

When he came aboard after dark, rather noisy and smelling of 
whisky, she was already in her bunk, and pretended to be asleep. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

At Tilpa there was a licensed hotel, though the quality of the 
liquor was little better than at the riverside shanties, with their 
sly-grog disguised as ‘orange squash’. 

The hotel-keeper iiad t a large lead-lined coffin on the counter 
which he kept full of rum, ladling it out at tlyeepence a nobbier. 
He liked to have it ready, he said, in case he should ‘pop off 
sudden’; and he thought the fact of its having bien used as a 
container for spirits would help to preserve him when he was 
buried in it. 

On all sides were the same flat, barren surroundings, the same 
grey soil alternating with red sand, the same shimmering mirage 
in the indigo distance, dry roly-poly and steel-blue trees in the 
foreground. Th^ primary colours of red, blue and yellow, 
bleached and softened by the heat, were here muted to the ghosts 
of themselves. Delie was reminded of a piece of potch opal she 
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had once seen, with the colours barely showing in the milky stone. 

They unloaded the beer, and received the disquieting news 
that there was no more water coming down the river. It was 
doubtful if any steamers would get through to Bourke, or even as 
far as Louth. A sudden fall of a foot or eighteen inches could trap 
them above the Yanda Rocks until next season. The Pride and 
the Waradgery were not going above Wilcannia; but the Phila- 
delphia had a load of flour, rabbit-traps and ammunition to 
deliver at Dunlop Station. 

Brenton expec^d to get a valuable back-loading of wool, as 
shearing would be over when they got there? Rather than sell his 
cargo at a loss and return to take his chance with the other 
steamers over a wool-loading from Tolar no and other lower 
Darling stations, he pushed on, tfavelling night and day. And 
the river had begun to fall. 

It was an anxious time, and tempers became short. When the 
bargcmaster of the leading barge fell asleep (having been on duty 
twelve hours instead of the usual six) and let the barge hit the 
bank where it stuck fast in the mud, there was much angry shout- 
ing and slandering of ancestors. However, as the barge was not 
heavily loaded it was winched off successfully. 

But before they got to Dunlop disaster overtook them. Teddy 
Edwards had gambled with the river levels, and lost. The river 
fell a foot overnight, and another six inches*the next day. Their 
retreat was cut off; and soon it became impossible to go forward. 

Just below the little shanty at Winwar, thqy scraped over a bar 
into a fairly deep water-hole about a quarter of a mile long, with 
an impassable bar of rock above ; and there, in this natural dam, 
they were forced to stay. Tarpaulins ware stretched on each side 
to shield the decks and paintwork from the inland sun. The crew 
were put on half pay, and set to painting and cleaning to give 
them something to do. 

Charlie Overhauled and polished the engine; Teddy filled in 
his log, though there was nothing to record, and began inking-in 
a faded and much-altered chart; Ben read all of Delie’s books; 
and Delie painted, in the early morning ana at sunset, when 
the colour that was lacking in the landscape during the day 
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tinted the clear skies and calm water with hues of opal and of rose. 

The landscape above the high banks of the river frightened her ; 
it was so empty. Not just that there was nothing to be seen but a 
vast grey plain dotted with saltbush, and an indigo mirage on the 
horizon; but it conveyed such a feeling of stillness, dryness and 
immensity, so that you felt the desolate wastes stretching away 
out of sight. 

She was happy there at first. It was calm and peaceful, she 
saw more of Brenton, and the landscape woulc^at least stand still 
while she painted it. * Yet she missed the strange sensation of peace 
that came to her always with the steady onward movement of 
the boat. She felt this only when her body was being moved 
through space by some external agency, and most particularly on 
the river. It was as though in that encfiess flow, the backward 
flow of trees and banks and water, some inner restlessness was 
annulled; or as though only in movement could she feel in 
harmony with the progression of time, the revolution of the 
earth, and the endless cycle of the stars. 

But as the water ceased to flow, and became stagnant; as the 
steep mud banks dried out, their lower levels swarming with 
hopping, crawling vermin ; and in the airless channel between the 
banks the boat sweltered in the heat, while a smell of decay rose 
from exposed logs ftnd dying fish, she grew almost as discon- 
tented as the men. They had begun to mutter that the skipper 
should never have ^ventured so far on a falling river in a bad 
season. Become wise alter the event, they said they ‘knew’ it 
would lead to this — though none had said f so before. Tempers 
became short, and arguments were frequent. 

Teddy Edwards had two alternatives: to hang on to his stores, 
and his crew, in the hope of a fall of rain in Queensland that 
would bring a substantial fresh down the river and allow them to 
proceed up to Dunlop and back to Wentworth; ortto cut his 
losses, pay off all but a skeleton crew, and send a message for 
bjjllock teams to come from Bourke and lift his stores at ex- 
orbitant rates. 

The sky remained a pure, deep blue. The idea of rain, even 
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away in Queensland, seemed preposterous, but he still hung on. 
Solid white clouds, piled round the horizon like marble palaces, 
came sailing slowly across from the dry west, casting a temporary 
shadow so dense that it seemed to have weight. Far up in the 
burning blue there was always a pair of wedge-tailed eagles, end- 
lessly circling as they rose. 

One day a flock of pelicans came winging down the river with 
majestic, measured flight. The backwaters were drying up, and 
they were making for the more permanent waters of the Ana- 
branch and the Murray. Brenton stared at them sombrely. They 
were not trapped in a drying puddle; they fiad wings and could 
escape. 

He whirled roynd as the sound of a shot came from up for’ard. 
The fireman, his dark f^ce creasecf with disgust, took aim again, 
just as Brenton strode up and knocked the gun-barrel aside. 

“I’ve told you not to shoot at pelicans,” he said furiously. 

“Ar, y’ can’t shoot at anythink on this ruddy tub. First it’s 
wood-ducks, then it’s pelicans. Who d’yer think you are? 
Mother Carey?” and he raised the gun again, though the birds 
were almost beyond range. 

In a moment the rifle clattered to the deck, knocked out of his 
hands by Brenton. Steve snarled and put up his fists. With one 
quick blow Brenton laid him on the deck beside the rifle. 

The fireman got up surlily, rubbing h!s jaw, but did not 
attempt to touch the gun again. Brer\ton stood it against the 
paddle-box and marched off to his cabin. St^ve, his dignity hurt, 
saw the cook leering at him from the galley door. 

“Don’t you grin at me, you yellow Chinese scum!” he snarled, 
“or I’ll wipe^the deck with your nose.”| 

Ah Lee continued to grin, unperturbed. Steve gathered the 
spittle in his mouth and spat, accurately though at long range, so 
that the gob landed on the cook’s arm. Ah Lee’s grin dis- 
appeared.* He rushed to the paddle-box, snatched up the rifle, 
whirled on the fireman and shot him through the chest. 

At the report Brenton came striding out qf his cabin with a 
black brow, thinking that Steve was shooting at pelicans again; 
but he stopped short, his hands on the rail of the upper deck, and 
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looked down at the fireman’s inert form, from under which blood 
was oozing. 

He ran down the steps and turned the man over, felt his pulse, 
listened for a heart-beat. The fireman was dead. At first he 
thought Steve, overcome by chagrin, had shot himself; then he 
saw Ah Lee standing motionless by the opposite paddle-housing, 
the smoke still curling from the rifle he held. He stepped towards 
him, but Ah Lee raised the rifle and pointed it menacingly. 

“No touchee!” he cried in a shrill voice. “Ah Lee kill ’ou too, 
kill evlybodee.” 

“Go back!” said firenton urgently, seeing out of the corner of 
his eye that Delie had followed him out of the cabin and was at 
the top of the steps. “Tell Jim to come down quietly. Quick! I 
think Ah Lee’s gone off his rocker.” 

Charlie came from the other end of the deck as Jim came down 
the steps, and Ah Lee waved the rifle from one to the other. His 
eyes were mad slits, his lips were drawn back to show his big 
teeth. 

“Keep his attention while I try to get behind him,” said 
Brenton. But Ah Lee had his back to the superstructure, and 
now, keeping the rifle on the three men, he began to climb up on 
the crates and flour-bags piled for’ard, from there over the rail to 
the wheel-house, and thence to the wheel-house roof. 

From this point ?ie controlled the boat; there was nothing 
higher, except the furyiel. For an hour the others argued, 
threatened, and pleaded with him. Delie, terrified, heard it all 
from just inside her cabin door. At last she realised that Brenton, 
in a desperate attempt to disarm him, was climbing up after the 
cook. 

“Kee’ away! Kee’ a'Vay !” Ah Lee was shrilling. “I shoo’! 
I kill ’ou deadibones-dcad.” Brenton came on steadily. 

Delie wanted to call him to come back, but she knew she must 
not distract his attention for a moment. With his eyes*ixed com- 
mandingly on Ah Lee’s fanatical ones, he was talking all the time 
iiva soothing voice: “Now then, Ah Lee, we don’t want to hurt 
you. We friends,* h ? Just come down like a sensible chap. You 
can’t stay up there all night, and besides you’ve got to get the tea. 
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Come on, now. That fireman’s been asking for trouble, hasn’t 
he? We don’t blame you, Ah Lee. We just want you to come 
down before you fall. Come on now, let’s help you. . . .” 

He had his foot in the wheel-house window now, his head above 
the roof. He stood very still, with the gun pointing straight at his 
head, and went on talking. 

Gradually Ah Lee relaxed and lowered the rifle towards his 
feet. 

“Lee! Ah Lee! Put that gun away now, and come down 
quietly. Are you # listening, Ah Lee? There’s no need for you 
to . . .” and just then he got high enough to make a grab at the 
gun-barrel and twist it from the cook’s hand. He threw it to the 
men holding their breaths below, got Ah Lee by an ankle and 
brought him down witlj a thud oh the wheel-house roof. In a 
few minutes he was overpowered and trussed to a deck stanchion 
on the lower deck, where he raved and gibbered and swore in 
Chinese and pidgin for two hours. 

Someone rowed up to Winwar to ask for a message to be sent 
to Bourke for a mounted policeman to take him in charge. Ah 
Lee became quite quiet by nightfall, but they didn’t dare let him 
in the galley in case he set fire to the boat, so they shut him in the 
bathroom until the trooper arrived next day. 

Brenton opened the portmanteau that was hidden in the galley, 
and found that it contained a thousand poiAids in notes. When 
the trooper came to take him away, with a spare horse for the 
prisoner, Brenton handed over the money a^id the cloth bundle 
of Ah Lee’s clothing, and also a written # statement of all that had 
occurred, including the provocation the cook had received from 
the fireman. 


Thus the crew was reduced by two, arid someone else had to be 
found to cook the meals. All eyes turned on Delie, the only 
woman or/ board. Cooking was known to be a woman’s job; all 
women could cook; she was a woman. There was no escaping 
their logic. In vain she told Brenton she had never cooked a mq^l 
in her life, except to boil an egg for Imogen arn^ herself. 

Fortunately Bessie had given her a cookery-book when she was 
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married, and though she had scarcely glanced into it before, it 
now became to her a bible, its pronouncements as authoritative 
as Holy Writ. The pages were soon dog-eared, stained with spilt 
milk and coated with flour, for she referred to it at every step. 

The raw materials at hand were so limited that she could not 
make any spectacular failures. “Take twelve eggs, beat for 
twenty minutes ...” she read, and turned the page. There were 
no eggs, only tinned milk and salt meat, and sometimes a duck, a 
rabbit or a fish that Ben cleaned for her. The only vegetables 
were potatoes and onions which had been s^nong the station 
stores. 

Remembering the wonderful meals her Aunt Hester had turned 
out at Kiandra with the same limited materials,^she felt ashamed. 
There was plenty of flour to expedient with, but her first 
attempt at making bread was a lamentable failure. 

Brenton, who was a good cook but would have considered it 
beneath his dignity to get the meals, took over the bread-baking. 
Ben became cook’s offsider, peeled all the vegetables and did the 
washing-up. 

But in spite of his help, almost every morning there was a reek 
of burning toast or scorching porridge from the galley, a series of 
groans and shrieks from Delie as something boiled over or burned 
her hands. The crash of breaking crockery and the clatter of fall- 
ing saucepans echorfl between the steep banks of the Darling. 

For a week they feastpd off roast mutton; for a ewe, thin and 
weakened by the draught, came down the opposite bank to drink 
and bogged in the mud there. They could have hauled it out but, 
arguing that if they hadn’t been there the station would have lost 
the sheep anyway, they ilaughtered it. The carca^ was hung in 
the shade in a muslin ba* to keep the blowflies off. 

The crew manfully ate Delie’s soggy puddings and tough scones; 
they actually seemed to like them, and asked for more. But she 
knew she was a terrible cook. “I’ll learn, all the same,” She vowed. 
“Anyone with normal intelligence should be able to learn any- 
thing from a book” 

She couldn’t try things out on the dog, because there wasn’t 
one; but once she fed the parrot on one of the hard scones she had 
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just baked. Skipper held it up critically in his claw, put his head 
on one side and regarded it suspiciously. 

“Which of you devils has had the screwdriver ?” he muttered, 
as if appealing for this strong instrument to crack the scone with. 
Then he began to shell it like an almond, nibbling off the outer 
crust and letting the pieces fall to the deck like pebbles. 

“Cocky wants a drink,” he said hoarsely when he had finished. 
Delie brought him an enamel mug and put it over his head; he 
wanted a cup, not a drink. He began to sing and talk to himself 
inside the cup, dancing up and down on his yerch in a ridiculous 
fashion. Delie made a drawing of him and labelled it ‘Ned Kelly 
on the Darling’, and Brenton put it up in the saloon. 

In the long, mi^J evenings, the skipper and the men used to lie 
out on the deck yarning *nd smoking and slapping at mosquitoes. 
There was magic in those far inland nights, on that quiet reach of 
water undisturbed by any sound but the call of night-birds. It 
made up for the heat and monotony of the day. 

The stars were huge and golden in the velvet sky, or the moon 
rose and turned the desolate banks and muddy water to a pattern 
of black and silver. No dew fell ; the air was dry and warm. 

Delie wished for the hundredth time that she had been born a 
boy. She would like to be lying out there smoking and yarning, 
but though there was never any overt hostility, she did not often 
join the men. A subtle sex antagonism excluded her from their 
circle. 

If she came out on deck she felt the constraint; the men sat up 
and watched their language, looked sideways at the glimmer of 
her pale face above her white frock, and looked quickly away 
again. She be'f an to long for a woman’ I companionship. 

‘If only I were old and ugly it wouldfbe better,’ she thought 
miserably. ‘One day, when I’m about fifty — no, sixty — it will be 
all the same.’ But she couldn’t really imagine herself as old as 
that. 

As spring advanced into summer it became ^>bvious that the 
Philadelphia would not move again that year. The men had 
become more discontented and quarrelsome, and began rowing 
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off to Winwar and getting drunk on cheap whisky. Brenton 
decided to pay off all but the bargemaster, the mate, the engineer 
and the deck-hand. Ben could steer the second barge if necessary, 
until they picked up a full crew again after the rise that must come. 

A message was sent for bullock or horse teams to come and lift 
the cargo, and the crew went back to Wentworth with the first 
coach that came through. Some would go home to Echuca, but 
most were rolling stones who would take jobs in the back country 
until another steamer job was offering. 

The pool in whiefc the Philadelphia lay shrank lower and lower, 
but was still enough to float her once she was lightened by the 
removal of her cargo. This all had to be lumped by hand up the 
steep clay bank of the river. 

As long as she floated, the boat still hard the feel of a live thing, 
and if there was the slightest breeze the ripple-reflections danced 
in quivering gold over every projection. 

But the water grew stagnant, and it became steadily hotter and 
more stifling on board. The mate grumbled that he wanted to go 
home to his family for Christmas. Brenton agreed to pay his fare 
back to Echuca, but he would get no wages until he rejoined the 
boat. 

Delie refused to go back too, and stay with Bessie. “This dry 
inland air is doing me so much good,” she said, “that I believe 
my lungs are almost cured already. And anyway, I won’t leave 
you. I couldn’t bear todeave you.” 

He kissed her and did not argue. He did not fancy the one 
woman at the Winwar shanty, who had beqn shared among the 
crew before they were paid off ; and if they were going to be stuck 
here for months on end] 1 a woman would be as mfleh a necessity 
as food and drink. Besides, he would miss her; she was very 
lovely, even if she couldn’t cook. 

The men did their own laundry. Delie did hers and Brenton’s, 
taking the clothes along to the rocky reef that was keeping the 
water back. When she thought of all that went into that stretch 
of water she cou^ scarcely drink her tea, although it was boiled. 

Below the bar the river had shrunk to a channel of mud, with 
a few little puddles along its dry, cracked bed. In on^ of these 
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she looked at the mass of water-life that swarmed in a last frenzy 
of activity before dying, as the pool dried out. The water seemed 
to boil with the frantic movement of tadpoles, water beetles, and 
larval shrimps and crayfish, that fought for the last of the moisture 
and the oxygen it contained. 

She looked with horror at this meaningless, terrible struggle for 
survival. Why ? she thought. Why ? But there was no answer. 

Ben still managed to get a few fish by going up or downstream 
to other water-rholes that were not fished out. Birds were 
shy of the ungainly shape of the steamer, but^she saw them veer- 
ing past at sunset: black cockatoos, crested quarrians and 
cockatiels, and flocks of budgerigars, the little shrill-voiced 
parrots that looked like shoals of emerald-green fish, as they 
darted through the blue^air. # 

Brenton could name them all for her, but it was Ben who 
accompanied her to the next water-hole to watch for their coming 
down to drink at evening. When he brought her a bright feather 
he had picked up or a fish he had caught, his shy, dark eyes would 
light up with pleasure at her happiness. 

He never irritated her by looking over her shoulder when she 
was painting, but he always asked, diffidently, to be allowed to 
see the picture when it was complete. His occasional pertinent 
remarks surprised and pleased her, more than Brenton’s indis- 
criminate praise of everything she did as ‘jollf good’. 

'Ben’s quiet, gentle ways made up to % certain extent for the 
lack of a woman’s company. Brenton had given her a sewing- 
machine when they^ were married, and in the long summer 
months she found plenty of time to run up the lengths of material 
she had brought with her. Ben showedfeurprisingly good taste, 
choosing styles for her from the Ladies' Mome Journal, dismissing 
some as ‘too fussy’ or ‘too old’. 

It would be nice to have a husband who was interested in your 
clothes, sh^ thought wistfully. Brenton never noticed what she 
wore. If she appealed directly to him for an opinion on a new 
dress, he only replied that he liked her best in ©othing. . . . 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

It was not until the meagre rains of the following season that 
enough water came down the Darling to float the Philadelphia and 
her barges over the rocky bar that had held her prisoner for nearly 
twelve months. They made all haste downstream, picking up a 
full crew as they went, and wired the mate to meet them at Went- 
worth. 

After the long summer they all felt reinvigorated by the perfect 
winter climate, the cool, crisp inland nights with their frosty stars, 
the clear blue skies and the dry cold winds that swept across the 
black-soil plains. 

They picked up some early wood, enough to load one barge, 
but the drought had decimated the flocks so that the clip was 
nothing like a normal year’s. 

No following flood came down behind the first rise. There were 
alarming reports, too, about the Murray ; not only had there been 
an unprecedentedly dry year in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, but there had been scarcely any fall of snow in the highlands. 

Victoria had not had its usual opening rains at the break of the 
season. Tributaries like the Goulburn and the Campaspe had 
almost ceased to flow. 

As the Philadelphia made her way cautiously down the Darling 
in that black yean, of 1902, a man was kept in the bows con- 
tinuously with a pole to sound the channel ahead. At night they 
tied up, for the shallows were too dangerous to negotiate in dark- 
ness when coming dowostream. 

Although the bare, ej, ten-out country (where the starving sheep 
had even dug the saltbush roots to eat them) was out of sight 
above the steep grey banks, the drought made itself felt. When 
they tied up, the sluggish current carried past numbers of floating 
things, bloated shapes with legs sticking up towards the sky. The 
banks became lined with pitiful shapes — exhausted, starving sheep 
which had come down to drink and been too weak to extricate 
themselves from the sticky mud. Sated crows flapppd away as the 
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steamer came past, and the rows of eyeless heads turned their 
bloody sockets, round which the blowflies buzzed, towards the 
sound of the paddles as though in mute appeal. 

At first, at Delie’s frantic request, they had shot the creatures to 
put them out of their misery, but soon there were so many that 
no one had time or inclination for the task. Delie shut herself in 
the cabin and would not come out, even for meals, though now 
she had the luxury of a cook again. She ate nothing but dry 
bread (there had been no butter for so long that she had almost 
forgotten its taste^ and tea made with tinned milk. Even the 
air she breathed tasted of corruption. 

When at last they steamed out again into the Murray, after 
their slow and dilhcult jpurney down to the junction, she felt a 
tremendous relief. But the once noble river was changed and 
dwindled; a long spit of sand ran out at the junction almost to the 
opposite bank, and the narrow channel wound between wide 
muddy flats exposed for the first time in many years. Old snags 
and sunken barges, covered with grey silt, were drying out in the 
sun. 

Brenton took one look at it and swore softly. “We won’t get 
far on this river,” he said. “As for getting above the Bitch and 
Pups, there’s not a hope.” 

A small fresh caused by a cloudburst ncztt the source of the 
Ovens, hundreds of miles away in Victoriji, took them safely over 
MacFarlane’s Reef. But the water drained /apidly away, and 
then it was winch and warp over the tad patches, sometimes 
making only a few miles in a day. But at least the cargo of wool 
was not perishable. At Mildura they ha| found the growers still 
gnashing their teeth over the loss of thlir last season’s crop of 
fruit, which had been left to rot upon The wharf because the 
steamers could not get through. The railway could not be 
finished sodh enough for them. 

Their next season’s crop was threatened too, for the water was 
so low that the pumping plant could not operate and irrigation 
was at a standstill. Things were so serious all alAig the river that 
an Interstate River Murray Commission had been set up to 
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inquire into the possible locking of the river. 

Boundary Rocks and the ugly-looking Jeremiah Lump were 
passed safely, but after the Murrumbidgee junction, where the 
tributary was scarcely flowing, it was obvious that they could not 
go much farther. 

They took on wood at Fraser Smith’s woodpile, and learned 
that above the Wakool Junction the river was no more than a 
series of pools. No steamer had got above the Bitch and Pups this 
year. 

Still Teddy Edwards would not tie up. A", long as there was 
half an inch of water under the keel he pushed on. He had sold 
one of his barges back in Wentworth, as there was no loading for 
it and it might hold them back. 

Then, round a bend, they came upon a doleful sight: the 
Excelsior , listing slightly, aground on the mud. She looked a 
fixture. Tarpaulins had been put out, duckboards were laid 
across the mud to the shore, and set-lines for cod were hanging 
from her decks. An ironic cheer went up from her men as the 
Philadelphia edged slowly past. 

“Come to join us on ‘Rotten Row’?” they asked. “You won’t 
get no further, mate.” 

Round the next bend a whole row of stranded steamers 
appeared — the Oscar W., the Resolute , Trafalgar , Waradgery, and 
even small steameis like Alert , Success , Cato , and Invincible. 

Teddy Edwards, always wanting to be first, managed to make 
his way to the hesyi of this forlorn group before the Philadelphia 
too shuddered to a stop with her paddles in the mud. 

This was different from their lonely stranding a thousand miles 
up the Darling. Theretwas something even of a picnic air about 
the collection of steamers, and misfortune shared was somehow 
lessened. 

Delie liked it much better, for in the open Murray Valley — 
which is really a huge flood-plain through whidn the river 
meanders from one mile-wide bank to another — she had a wide 
prospect, and none of that shut-in feeling that seemed to confine 
her spirit on the Darling. 

From the top deck she could see away across the mbnotonous 
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flats of mallee scrub, a sea of dark-green leaves and thin branches; 
and among them, quite near, the clearing of a desolate, drought- 
stricken mallee farm. Its fences were half-buried in sand-drifts, 
its paddocks bore crops of white limestone pebbles. 

There were no passenger-steamers among the stranded group, 
and no women ; or if there had been any they had already left by 
coach. At the farm, though, there would surely be a woman. A 
suspicion which had been growing in her mind the last few weeks 
made her long for another woman’s advice. 

Delie made her way through the brief twilight towards the 
glimmer of the farmhouse window. 

She loitered alqjig the river bank^feeling how strange it was to 
see the water lying in a lifeless pool; the charm it had had for her 
was in its irresistible, endless flow onward. Looking towards the 
south-east, the way the river bent, she saw the delicate bands of 
colour reflecting the more garish hues of the west. David Davies, 
and Arthur Streeton in ‘Still Glides the Stream’, had caught that 
ethereal effect of light, transcribed it on to solid canvas. If that 
were possible anything was possible. Tomorrow evening she 
would try to paint that eastern sky. 

Mosquitoes were beginning to shrill about her ears as she made 
her way over the stony soil to the half-broken gate that led in to 
the farmhouse. It was only a two-roomed slfenty with a lean-to 
at’ the back, yet it was softened in the evening light — with its 
warm glowing window, and smoke curling f$om the chimney — 
to an epitome of hoye. 

Pausing under the low veranda, she looked through the open 
window at thtfgroup within. A womanfsat sewing at the rough 
slab table, close to the lamp. Her hair \|as grey and drawn into 
an untidy bun, a deep line was creased Between her brows, and 
her skin was leathery with exposure to sun and wind. On each 
side of the fireplace, where a black kettle simmered, sat a man 
and a young woman, evidently the daughter, for she was like him 
in her thin features and mousy hair. 

Something in the stillness of the two by the fife caught Delie’s 
attention. The girl stared sullenly at the glowing mallee roqts; 
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the man stared at the girl. There was no sound but the quiet 
singing of the kettle. 

She walked across the earthen veranda and knocked' at the 
door. There was a startled silence within ; then footsteps, and the 
door opened a few inches. The woman, holding the lamp high in 
her left hand, regarded her through the crack. She seemed 
inclined to shut the door again, but Delie held out the billy-can 
she had brought as an excuse for calling. 

“Please . . . I’m from one of the boats held up in the reach 
below. If you coujd let me have some fresh milk I’d be very 
grateful. I have not been well . . .” 

This reference to her illness, which she felt reasonably sure was 
now cured, was perhaps not quite honest; but s,he had felt an odd 
malaise in the mornings lately. The woman opened the door a 
little wider, and as she took in Delie’s fragile form and pale, 
delicate features the grim expression on her face softened. 

“Come through to the back,” she said quickly, almost furtively. 
She set the lamp down on the table as Delie followed her through 
the door that led straight into the living-room. The man looked 
at her swiftly, but did not meet her eyes. The girl still looked at 
the fire. The woman had lit a candle and now led the way to the 
lean-to kitchen. 

Two wide bowls of milk were setting their cream by the back 
door. The woman" took up a jug and half-filled Delie’s billy. 
“Sorry I can’t let you have any more now, but I don’t want to 
disturb the cream. ^ I c’d let you have some butter, though.” 

“Butter! I’d love some. I haven’t tasted butter for — oh, for 
almost a year. But is this enough . . .?” she fumbled with the 
money she had brought The woman took it wfthout seeming 
to notice it, and put it if 1 her apron pocket. Delie described how 
they had been stranded up the Darling. 

“It couldn’t ’ve been worse than this place,” said the other, 
standing with the wrapped butter in her hand and staring out the 
back window at the dark, flat land. “The everlastin’ mallee — I 
hate it!” She spoke of the terrible year of drought, the loss of all 
their sheep, their crops withering and blowing away, the paddocks 
full of stones. 
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“But you have the river.” 

“Yairs; the river makes it bearable. But it makes you kind of 
restless-, though — when it’s flowing I mean, not how it is now. 
Never see it so low all the time we bin here; an* that’s more’n 
thirty years.” 

She turned her head. Her eyes were still wide and abstracted 
from staring out at the dark, and Delie saw with a shock that they 
were beautiful — large, china-blue, clear as a child’s. 

“Thirty years!” she cried, appalled. “Have you been married 
all that time?” 

“You’re just married, aren’t you? I can tell.” Her lined face 
softened in a childlike smile. 

“Just a year agjo. My only home since we’ve been married has 
been the boat. My hust^and’s the shipper. Won’t you come over 
and visit us tomorrow?” 

“I’ll see.” 

Just then a wailing, snuffling noise began beyond a blanket 
hanging from the roof, that cut off part of the kitchen. The 
woman’s face hardened instantly into its former bitter lines. The 
brows drew down, the deep angry line was like a furrow between 
them. 

“Sarah!” she called harshly. She thrust the butter into Delie’s 
hands, opened the back door and almost pushed her out into the 
night, as the girl came through from the froift room. 

* Bewildered by this sudden dismissal, hf r eyes unaccustomed to 
the dark, Delie stumbled round the yard, fajjing over old wheels 
and bits of rusted iron lying half-buriecl in the sand. Then she 
picked up the Philadelphia's lights down in the bend and made 
towards them* 

It was so warm that she decided to havfc a swim, now that it was 
too dark for any wandering crew-memOTrs from the other boats 
to see her. She got into her navy-blue stockingette costume in the 
cabin, andfenveloped herself in a towelling robe. How lovely it 
would have been just to step in without any clothes, as the 
aboriginal girls did at the farm when she wa%a child! • 

She found a sandy bank without any weeds swim from, and 
launched herself into the cool embrace of the river. The current 
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was negligible; she floated as though in a great bath. It was very 
different from the feeling of danger and excitement when she had 
been learning to swim with Miss Barrett in the upper reaches 
where the current was strong. And where was Miss Barrett at this 
moment ? On the banks of some great European river, the Rhone 
or the Danube or the Seine? And was she grey by now? It was 
hard to imagine. 

She floated between two skies of stars, the one above and the 
one reflected in the still water. She heard a cry from the Phila- 
delphia: “Look at this cod, Charlie ! A beaut fifteen pounder . . .” 
and a splash as the set-line was thrown back. She climbed out on 
the bank, feeling refreshed, as though all the year of Darling 
drought had been washed out of her system. 

As she went to cross the gangplank, Trenton hailed her from 
the bank: “We’re going to have a picnic supper, darling. Get 
dressed and come over to the fire. You’ve never tasted fish like 
this before, I’ll bet.” 

And it was true. She found most of the crew gathered round 
the fire, and Brenton superintending the cooking of the cod on 
some crossed wires. When she was handed her portion on a piece 
of bread she lingered over it, for it was delicious: freshly caught, 
freshly cooked above a fire in the open, with billy tea to wash it 
down. She thought she had never tasted anything so good. 
There were compensations about being held up in this beautiful 
lagoon shaded with enormous trees. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

All next day she waited for the woman to call, but when even- 
ing came she had only seen her in the distance, carrying a bucket 
between the river bank and the back door. The watel-supply for 
the house, once the rainwater tanks had run dry, was apparently 
of the most primitive kind. 

The five cowsf and the horse stood listlessly waiting to be fed. 
Tfyere was nothing for them to do, not a blade of grass for them 
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to crop among the stones. 

‘Perhaps she’s busy today. I’d better not worry her,’ thought 
Delie, buttering fresh-baked bread with the pale but delicious 
dairy butter. ‘I’d better not worry her. I’ll wait till she comes to 
see me.’ 

She had wondered about the strange, almost animal noises 
from behind the blanket in the kitchen, the woman’s obvious 
haste to get rid of her, the harshness of her voice when she called 
the girl. It had sounded like a baby; not her own, surely, she 
would be too old* An illegitimate child most likely — a ‘bastard 
brat’ in the local idiom; and the mother felt the daughter’s 
shame. 

‘As if it mattered,’ thought Delie. She wondered how she could 
convey tactfully that shg had no conventional ideas about such 
things. 

That evening on the river bank, absorbed in her painting of 
the sunset light, she heard the woman’s voice behind her. 

“So yer paint, do yer?” It was a flat statement, and held 
neither admiration nor censure. “I never thought an artist’d find 
nothin’ to paint around here.” 

“But then you live here. To you it’s just the ‘everlasting 
mallee’, but I find those slender whip-like branches with their 
thin leaves extremely graceful, especially when they’re silhouetted 
against the sky. I came from England, whert the trees are dense 
m’asses of foliage for half the year, and bare skeletons the other 
half — no subtlety about them, you know. Ngw, gum trees ” 

“You come from England ?” said the "woman, as if Delie had 
said she came from the moon. “It must be lovely and green over 
there.” 

“It is; green and tidy. I was only a clild when I left, and now 
I find that a paddock of dry yellow grass^pleases me more than a 
green meadow. By the way, my name is Delie Gor — I mean 
Edwards.”® 

The woman turned her large, beautiful, childlike eyes from the 
canvas and looked at Delie thoughtfully. “I’m Mrs. Slope. I’ye 
alwus thought I’d like it on a boat, to travel up dkid down. That’s 
what I meant — the river makes you restless. Me four boys all 
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went off, up or down the river,” 

“I lived on a farm above Echuca, and every time a steamer 
went by I wanted to be on it.” 

“Yair. I see the steamers passing in a good season. Never had 
so much comp’ny as we’ve had this year, though, with the low 
river.” 

They were selling all their produce to the steamers, she said, 
and hardly kept even enough milk for themselves. The lucerne 
patch was just lasting out, with water from the river. She 
promised to keep some eggs for Delie the ne* f day. 

She walked back to the boat with her and was shown all over 
it from the saloon to the galley. Then they sat and talked about 
dress materials, and recipes, and illnesses and operations (though 
Delie, remembering the reaction of the ,woman at Wood Wood, 
did not speak of her own health) ; and all sorts of feminine chatter. 
The one subject she wanted to discuss, babies, was never men- 
tioned by Mrs. Slope, and out of delicacy Delie refrained from 
bringing it up either. 

That night she told Brenton about the mysterious crying she 
had heard, and that she liked Mrs. Slope but felt there was some- 
thing queer about her. He was obviously not interested, but after 
listening indulgently with half his mind for a while, he cut short 
her flow of words with a kiss. 

“Why, you’re quite wound up, little ’un. It’s a long time since 
you’ve had another woipnan to mag with, eh ?” 

“Yes, and there f was something I wanted to ask her, but I 
didn’t. You see, I think . . . I’m afraid . . . something’s gone 
wrong with our precautions. I mean, Bessie told me her symptoms 
and I seem to have thed all. Do you mind very i&uch ?” 

“Mind! Good God, K aving a baby might kill you. You know 
what the doctor said!” t 

“But I’m ever so much stronger and better than I was then. 
In fact I think that doctor was mistaken ... I believeT’m rather 
glad.” She smiled softly to herself. 

'“But it will ma^e you ill, and a funny shape, and you won’t 
have time for pafa ting. I believe you actually are glad! Women 
are, queer creatures.” 
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Next day when she went to get the eggs she met Mr. Slope, 
and was not impressed. His wife’s opinion of him was evident in 
the contemptuous way she addressed him. He was skinny, 
mousy-haired, thin-nosed, with reddened eyelids and almost 
white eyelashes. He seemed to cringe before his wife, to be trying 
to placate a deep anger that he knew to be justified. 

Delie saw nothing of the baby, if baby it was, and the thin, 
slovenly girl she saw only in the distance, as she slouched down 
to the river bank for water for the hens. 

“Get the eggs ^hile yer there, yer useless lump!” her mother 
shouted harshly, as the girl came out of the hen-house again with 
the empty bucket. She turned back without looking up. “The 
girl’s a bit soft,” explained Mrs. Slope. “Yer have to shout at her 
to get anything cfone.” 

She took a cardboard box from among the litter round the 
back door, and going over to the fowl-house as the girl came out 
again, snatched the bucket of eggs from her with a sort of bitter 
aversion. Delie felt uncomfortable. There was something 
poisonous, some corrosive hate, in the atmosphere of this drought- 
stricken farm. 

As she paid Mrs. Slope for the eggs and was turning away, a 
strange animal babbling and grunting came from the lean-to 
kitchen, making her almost stop in her tracks. She forced herself 
to walk on as if she had not heard. 

Struggling to finish a painting in the last^of the failing light, 
Delie heard the crunching of bark behind her, and without turn- 
ing wondered if it were the step of Ben or of Mrs. Slope. 

It would n#t be Brenton, she knew; fend the knowledge hurt 
her. He would be visiting on one of the pther boats, and anyway 
he rarely sought her out. Sometimes it^eemed as if he had no 
use for her except in bed, she thought ratner bitterly. 

The fodlsteps stopped behind her, and suddenly she felt her 
back grow cold. She turned quickly. Mr. Slope stood a little 
way off, leering at her. 

“Good evening,” she said coldly. 

He put his hands in his pockets and shambled closer, chewing 
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at a dead gum-leaf that hung from his loose lips. He wore a 
soiled flannel singlet open at the neck, and shapeless moleskins 
low on his hips. She felt a revulsion from the unpleasantly 
reddened eyelids and pale lashes. His nearness tilled her with 
aversion. 

“Paintin’, are yer? Mind if I ’ave a look?” 

He was slightly above her on the river-bank; and rolling her 
eyes towards him uneasily, without turning her head, she saw 
that he was gazing intently, not at the easel, but down the front 
of her smock. 

She stepped back abruptly, thrusting her painty brushes into 
the satchel, folding the easel and inserting the wet painting in the 
carrying attachment with trembling fingers. A late kookaburra 
flew straight across the river.'* Down in tj*e bend the Philadelphia's 
lights gleamed reassuringly. 

“Good night,” she said curtly, trying to move with dignity, 
not to break into a run. 

“What’s the ’urry?” said the man softly, moving after her. 

She did not look back or reply, but all the way back to the 
boat she fancied she heard him following her. 


Every day, at almost the same time, the river ran for a little, 
filled the lagoon where they were trapped, and flowed out the 
other end. Then tfie flow would cease entirely until the same 
time next day. Brenton watched this phenomenon with interest, 
and even timed it vyith his watch. 

Later he announced that someone farther up was damming 
the water and pumping it out of the river for several hours each 
day. Then they stopped\pumping and allowed their dam to over- 
flow for a while. i 

“Mighty nice of thei/ to let us have a trickle of water once a 
day,” he said. “Isn’t there a law against stopping the flow of the 
river, Jim?” 

The mate, who was something of a bush lawyer, closed his 
eyes and chanted rapidly: “ ‘Whenlandabutsuponanatural- 
stream * ” 

“Here, hold on! Not so fast.” 
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“ ‘ — the owner of that land ’as a right to take an’ use the water 
for all reasonable purposes. The lower proprietor is entitled 
to ’ave ’is flow of water coming down to *im unaltered in 
quality subject only to the right of the upper proprietor afore- 
said.’ The trouble, is, who’s to say what’s reasonable in a 
drought ?” 

Two weeks later the water stopped flowing altogether. It was 

agreed that “them b s farther up are pumping the Murray 

dry”. 

Mr. Slope, though he was the main sufferer and the one whose 
riparian rights were being transgressed, refused to do anything 
about it. He “didn’t want no trouble”, he said. But his wife was 
in distress. They # had to have wat^ for the cows. 

Brenton took out hisr3C>3 and oiled it. Charlie cleaned the 
rifle that had belonged to the dead fireman. They set off up- 
river on foot, without Jim Pearce, who said “he’d ’ve gone if 
there was enough water to float the dinghy, but he wasn’t going 
to walk for nobody”. 

The others came back in triumph, a pair of thin, starved rabbits 
swinging from each of their belts. Before them had arrived a 
trickle of water, then a substantial flow. 

“It was a big place about eight mile up-river,” said Brenton. 
“They was hogging the lot, eh, Charlie?” 

“ Was they! They’d a great dam right acrdit the river bed, and 
a lagoon stretching back for ruddy mil^s. Paddocks of lucerne 
all nice an’ green, and a fruit-garden rouiyi the ’ouse. They 
don’t know there’s ^ drought on, they don’t.” 

“We actually found them making the dam a bit higher. It 
needed a bit of persuasion,” Brenton tapped the barrel of his gun, 
“before they agreed that the river belongs to everybody. They’d 
got an underground tank full of rainwater, too.” 

The flow became a trickle again theVext day, but did not 
entirely ceSse. 

At last Delie confided in Mrs. Slope, whoVhad come aboard 
with a little jar of cream, that she thought she #as going to have 
a baby. 
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“Then I wish yer joy of it,” said Mrs. Slope in a flat voice, 
looking out the cabin window. 

“But . . . surely . . . your own sons! You must have been 
pleased about the first baby ?” 

“Pleased ! Ah yes, I was pleased. I never knew they’d grow up 
to desert their mother just when she needed them! I never 
thought a child of mine would be the cause of me everlastin* 
shame.” 

“You mean — your daughter?” 

“Yes — her. I suppose you must ’ve guessed br now that there’s 
a child. That’s the sort of a slut she is.” 

“But it’s not such a terrible thing, Mrs. Slope. It’s happened 
many times before, and will again, to all sortj of people. You 
shouldn’t be so bitter.” r 

“P’r’aps I shouldn’t. You can’t ’ardly blame the girl, being a 
bit soft, like I said. But him !” She spat the word from her. 

A hateful suspicion entered Delie’s mind, so hateful that she 
crushed it down. She jumped up in her agitation from the bunk 
where she had been sitting, muttering something about putting 
the cream in the cooler. Mrs. Slope followed her, and went 
ashore without another word being said about the baby. 

The next time Delie went to the farm for eggs there was no one 
about outside, so she went up to the back door and knocked. 
Mrs. Slope’s voice Called her to come in, and blinking in the 
darkness of the kitchen she saw her with her arms up to the elbows 
in dough. f 

“I came to get a few eggs if I could ” 

“Gugg, ugg, gugg,” said a voice near her feet. 

She jumped, and pe&ed down. A boy of fotfi or five was 
sitting under the table, Arranging black saucepans in a row. He 
was neatly dressed in a/pair of grey overalls and a faded green 
shirt. 

“Hullo, what’s yo* r name?” she said cheerfully, bending 
towards him. But ashler eyes became accustomed to the light the 
smile froze on her ^iffening face. The boy was looking at her with 
small, animal eyrf>, with a leer exactly like Mr. Slope’s. 

¥\is head and neck were all in one, the cretinous head no wider 
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than the neck, the ears set flat against the head and too low down. 
His loose jaws hung open ; a dribble of saliva trailed towards the 
floor. His expression was one of cheerful cunning. 

“Ug-gurr un agwith,” said the creature. 

“Yes, that is a lady. Now take your things and run in the 
other room. Go on,” said Mrs. Slope gently, “you make too 
much noise in here.” 

The boy stuck out his under-jaw in an ugly grimace, but he 
gathered up the saucepans and trotted off like an obedient 
animal, grunting^o himself. 

Mrs. Slope looked at Delie with her large, clear, china-blue 
eyes. “Now you know,” she said. “No wonder that Fm ashamed. 
He was born like^it, and won’t nevgr be any different.” She was 
almost whispering. “I %wcar if there was another one I’d kill it 
with me own hands. I’d drown it in the river.” 

Delie stared at her, appalled. The growing life within her 
seemed to cry out in protest. 

“And do you know why he’s like that? It’s a judgment, that’s 
what it is. A judgment on a unnatural monster — and on her that 
she let it happen.” Her voice had become harsh and strident. 
“And I have to live with their shame before me eyes.” 

Delie could find nothing to say. She knew now that she had 
expected some such revelation, but it still shocked and sickened 
her. Mrs. Slope came to her aid. She kneaded the dough 
fiercely for a moment, then spoke in her normal voice. “You 
wanted some eggs, love? Do yer mind goir\g and getting them 
from the fowl-house? You might as weft have the fresh.” 

“Thank you,” muttered Delie, putting her money on the table. 
“I must take%hem to the cook in tim? for tea, I’d better get 
back.” 

She went blindly out into the sunlight There was a taste in 
her mouth as if she had been forced to swallow something foul. 
She madeSier way to the hen-house, keqking her eyes straight 
ahead, fearful of meeting the man or his darehter. 

In the nests there were fourteen eggs, waVn and white a&d 
clean. So pure and symmetrical, they held withal the potentiality 
of all sorts of horrors, double-headed chickens, birds without feet 
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or eyes, six-legged monsters. For the first time she felt a qualm 
about the coming child. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

Delie knew that there was no such thing as a pre-natal im- 
pression affecting the appearance of an unborn child, yet she felt 
a kind of superstitious fear. She didn’t want t9 see that imbecile 
again with his face of animal cunning; she didn’t want to see the 
girl, knowing her secret, and still less the man. 

“I wish we could get away from here,” she said to Brenton 
without telling him the real reason. f “This place makes me 
nervous. Couldn’t we, just you and I, go to Melbourne for a 
holiday?” 

“And leave the boat?” He stared at her. “You know I 
wouldn’t leave her. No skipper worth his salt would. And what 
if a fresh came down, and me not here to take charge?” 

Delie felt, not for the first time, a stab of jealousy of the other 
Philadelphia. “Have you ever heard of a fresh in the middle of a 
drought, in summer?” she asked. 

“Stranger things have happened.” 

She knew that he^didn’t believe it, but it was clear that he had 
no intention of taking a holiday with her. He couldn’t see the 
need of it. “You f go on your own,” he said. “Go down to 
Melbourne and see Imogen.” 

“I don’t want to go alone. I want to be with you.” 

For she was still physically obsessed with her husband. Through 
the day she made excuses to go up to the wheel-house, to stand 
where she could just toqph him as if by accident. And then, when 
he came into her bunl^ she became tense and unable to respond 
fully. It did not occyfr to her that a holiday from lihn was just 
what she needed. 

#Mrs. Slope hacjrnot visited the boat again, and she had not 
been to the far rf*, though there had been the promise of some 
patterns of baby clothes. Mrs. Slope might be regretting the 
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impulse that had made her confide in one who was almost a 
stranger. 

Delie felt so nervous and lonely that she took to sitting out on 
deck with the men in the evenings, especially when visitors 
called from the other boats. 

Sitting with her back to the end of the starboard paddle- 
housing, a canvas cushion on the deck below her, she found her- 
self one evening next to Charlie McBean. 

There was a discussion of boilers going on — Brenton was all for 
designing an engjne with double boilers that would drive the 
paddles twice as fast — but Charlie was not joining in, though it 
was his subject. 

He seemed very nervous, hitching himself about on the deck, 
sniffing, clearing his thi^pat, makii^ sudden abrupt movements 
to ward off mosquitoes. Delie knew that her presence was em- 
barrassing him, but it was too hot to retire to the saloon or her 
cabin. 

His sniffing became louder; it was beginning to get on her 
nerves. Any little thing seemed to upset her these days. She took 
out her own handkerchief and pointedly blew her nose. 

Charlie was seized with another fit of wriggling and jerking. 
Then he began struggling with the laces of his old canvas shoes. 
He removed one shoe, then a black woollen sock; blew his nose 
carefully upon it; replaced the sock, and thenathe shoe. Delie was 
so astounded thht she didn’t even laugh, ^until she thought about 
it afterwards. 

Emus and kangaroos, almost tamed' by their hunger, were 
more plentiful than rabbits. Kangaroo-tail soup was on the 
menu, besidesJwild duck roasted by the f new cook, who was not 
a Chinese but a very fat Australian called Artie. 

He had no outmoded old-world ideatwabout his position, but 
called the captain ‘Teddy’ like the rest of lae crew, with whom he 
was on tertns of perfect equality. But likV the rest of the crew, 
also, he called Delie ‘Mrs. Edwards’ or jAt ‘Missus’, with the 
deference due to a lone woman outback. 

When Mrs. Slope came to see her at last, witfl her great child- 
like eyes in her ravaged face, Delie realised how much she had 
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missed her. Mrs. Slope seemed happier and less restrained, 
almost as if speaking of her secret shame had helped to lift some 
of its burden from her. “I suppose we must all expect our cross in 
life,” she said, and that was the only reference, however vague, 
that she made to what had passed between them. 

She had brought patterns for tiny night-gowns and dresses with 
tremendously long skirts, and fantastically small bodices and 
sleeves. 

“But they’re too small!” said Delie. “These wouldn’t fit a doll 
— not a good-sized doll.” 

“You don’t know nothing about it. How big a baby do you 
think a little thing like you’s going to have ? They don’t weigh 
more’n seven pounds usually.” 

Between them they unpicked two of IJelie’s white night-gowns 
and a full-skirted cashmere dress, for she had made up most of 
her material before realising that she would need it for baby 
clothes. The sewing-machine whirred all day. Mrs. Slope had 
brought some white wool too, and Delie began knitting, as busy 
as a bird preparing a nest. It went through her mind that Aunt 
Hester would have liked to see her employing herself in these 
domesticated tasks — poor Hester who had had no grandchildren, 
whose only son had died without issue. 

By March the small trickle from above had entirely ceased, 
and another expedition up-river, with rifles, revealed that there 
was none flowing above either. The whole grekt Murray had 
ceased to flow, anc] was nothing but a long chain of stagnant 
water-holes. 

You could walk across the river under the Swan Hill bridge, 
they said; and down inSSouth Australia there wete thirty boats 
lying in the mud at Morgan, like logs in a jam. The members of 
the River Murray Comriission, who had set off by boat last year 
to examine the river, hi d had to take to road vehicles somewhere 
below Renmark. Therurgent need for dams and locks ’ could not 
have been made more clear. 

JDelie looked at fie dead pool in which the boat lay, still afloat; 
and she thought <about the endless flow of time, and how often 
she had said, “If only time would stand still ! If only this moment 
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could last for ever!’* 

She saw now that this would mean stagnation, the end of all 
change. Would she still be the child absorbedly digging moss 
from between the rose-coloured bricks in her grandfather’s 
garden — a sentient, but almost animal creature, feeling warmth, 
breathing the earth-tang of the moss, seeing the contrast of rose 
and emerald, but without thought ? What had that child known 
of the beauty and terror of life ? 

Even the happy, drowsy girl standing among the golden butter- 
cups with Adam* lying among the fallen gupi-leaves in the bush 
. . . No; she preferred growth, experience, change, the soft 
relentless flow of time. The river that carried all away on its un- 
returning stream^ was for ever renewed and renewing, though the 
individual drops were lc^t in the great sea that waited somewhere 
ahead. 

She was now twenty-three, and her baby would be born in 
May. The weeks and months had passed imperceptibly in this 
strange arrested life, but time was measured for her by the grow- 
ing life she carried, the first faint movements of which she had felt 
with mingled delight and fear. If the river had not begun to 
move by the end of April, she would leave for Swan Hill and go 
down to Melbourne for the birth. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

In April, month of new birth, month of Easter, the river began 
to move; firs? a trickle, then a muddy? swirling flow along the 
bottom of its bed — so small, so dirty, that it was hard to believe 
the stream would ever flow deep and ctear again. 

Wires were sent off for missing members of crews, expeditions 
were mad? to Swan Hill to pick up othersVarpaulins were taken 
in, and all was made ready for departure aateoon as there should 
be enough water under the ten red-gum k^ls of the stranded 
steamers. 

The Philadelphia was in beautiful condition after her two # en- 
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forced rests, when the remaining crew-members had occupied 
themselves with painting, scraping and repairing until she looked 
like a new boat. 

In the first week of May she moved off upstream. Teddy 
Edwards, always impatient, determined to be first, had no inten- 
tion of waiting for a good river. A couple of inches under her 
keel was enough. 

At Swan Hill there was a delay. It was so long since any 
steamers had been through that either the lift-bridge or its 
operators were rusty # : they were told it would lie an hour before 
it could be opened. While Brenton fumed, Delie went up to the 
town to buy some white wool and ribbons, and to see a doctor. 
He was pleased with her cor^ition, said that l^e did not expect 
any complications, but as she had a rather small pelvic opening 
it would be better for her to have the baby in the Echuca 
hospital. 

As for her lungs, he could find nothing whatever wrong with 
them. He asked her who had diagnosed tuberculosis in the first 
place, and remarked that even city doctors could make mistakes. 
“In fact, my dear,” he said, “I very much doubt that there was 
anything wrong with you beyond a chronic bronchitis.” 

Mrs. Slope had been terribly depressed at the departure. She 
had put on a freshly-laundered cotton dress to come and say 
good-bye. Over a cflp of tea in the saloon she told Delie that the 
farm was already mortgaged, and that there was no more credit 
to be had from the bank. If the drought didn’t break soon they 
must abandon the place to the crows, and jjo to Melbourne to 
live on charity. 

“It’s got to rain,” she said doggedly, staring witlther soft blue 
eyes at the pure, hard blue of the moistureless sky — that sky which 
had turned the same b^e smile on many a wanderer perishing 
with thirst outback. 

Of course it would, /*)elie agreed ; after all it was neafly winter, 
wasn’t it ? And at les§t the river was flowing again. 

*Yes, and that /means you’re going. It’s been — you don’t 
know what it’s fleen to me, having someone to talk to after 
all tjiese years. Thank you, dear, and God bless you,” and she 
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pressed a little hand-crocheted pillow-slip into Delie’s hands. 

Delie caught the rough, cracked hands in both of hers. “It’s 
meant. a lot to me, too,” she said warmly. “And thank you for 
all your kindness. It seems unfair that I should be so happy, and 
you’ve got so much to bear — the drought, and — and everything,” 
she stammered, feeling that she could not refer more directly to 
what had passed between them. 

“That’s all right, dear. Good luck, and I hope it’s a boy.” 

It was a boy; J)ut it was not born in the Echuca hospital. A 
week after they left they were still struggling upstream, winching 
and warping along past Black Stump, Funnel Bend, Kelpie’s 
Leap, and all the difficult places in the narrow, winding, snag- 
filled channel that skirtgd Campbell’s Island. 

Here the black swan and wild duck were in thousands. The 
swamps and backwaters, the wide sheet of the Moira Lakes, were 
still dry; and the birds had all congregated in the tree-lined 
channel that had not been disturbed by steamers for almost a 
year. 

Although the spring rains had come down from the highlands 
to fill the channel, the weather was summery still. Charlie, who 
was a self-styled weather-prophet of the pessimistic kind, gloomily 
prophesied another year of drought. 

. “One more year like the last two, and ihe river trade’ll be 
finished, marktay words,” he said. But as for years past he had 
been saying every spring, “This’ll be the worst summer ever, 
you’ll see!”, no one took much notice of him now. 

At Euston, Tooley Buc, and Gonn Crossing, where there were 
punts to take traffic across the river, thef heard that bridges were 
soon to be built. 

“More difficulties put in the way of navigation,” growled 
Brenton. But at Koondrook they found Vie bridge already com- 
pleted, linking it up to the New South W\es town of Barham on 
the other side. At their whistle crowds csVie running from the 
two towns, for this was to be the first steam^ through. A clyer 
went up as Brenton churned through the narrow lift-section, only 
a few feet wider than the boat, at full speed. 
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Delie, who was in the wheel-house, held on nervously until they 
were through; the child she carried made her more anxious for 
her own safety than before. But Brenton only laughed, pleased by 
the admiration of the crowd. 

He had been taking a rest in the cabin through the last fairly 
open section of river, only coming up to the wheel-house to take 
her through. His blue eyes looked bloodshot, his bright curls 
were rumpled, and there was a short, fair stubble on his chin. 
He was often careless about his appearamce these days, would 
shave when he felt like it, and slopped about the fleck in old canvas 
shoes bursting at the toes, or barefoot. 

The Philadelphia went on her way, not knowing that she would 
be the last steamer through for a fortnight. For the excited crowd, 
impatient for the bridge to £>e down apain so' that they could 
cross, jumped upon the mid-section before it was back in place. 
The bridge fell at once with the weight, the pulley-wheel whizzed 
round madly and flew to pieces with centrifugal force, just missing 
the two men who had been winding. It was two weeks before 
another wheel was cast and installed. 

The day they left Barham was hot and dusty, with a north 
wind bringing a scorching breath from the drought-dried heart 
of the continent. Though their general direction was south-east, 
the river wound so much that sometimes the wind was behind, 
sometimes head-on., i 

It was late afternoon^ and Brenton was staring with gritty, 
bloodshot eyes through the red haze of dust at the narrow 
channel. Delie was resting her heavy body and swollen legs in 
the cabin. The baby h id moved lower and become quiet, as 
though gathering its strength for the great effort o'i birth. 

Suddenly there was a confused shouting on deck, a thudding of 
feet, and she sat up in nameless alarm. She heard the clatter of 
buckets, the thumping splash of water. Surely they were not 
going to wash the decbf at this hour ? Then an acrid sctnt drifted 
in the open door, a sstiell she had learned to know and fear — the 
smell of fire. 

She rushed out*and into the wheel-house next door. Brenton, 
with his jaw set, was trying to bring the Philadelphia round, for she 
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was travelling straight into the roaring, hot wind; and from the 
forepeak flames and black smoke were climbing. The flames, 
fanned back by the wind, were licking already at the front of the 
superstructure with its new paint. Skipper, the parrot, was 
swearing in Danish, and excitedly demanding the screwdriver. 

“Go and get in the dinghy,” said Brenton through his teeth. 
He swore savagely, wrenching at the wheel. 

“I won’t go without you.” 

“Don’t be a fool.” With dreadful rapidity the woodwork had 
caught fire, and Barnes were now leaping at. the windows of the 
wheel-house. 

“Leave it — we’ll have to abandon her!” he shouted to the men 
who, in spite of a|J they could do, w^re being forced back into the 
waist of the steamer. B«n came rushing up the steps with white 
face and singed eyebrows. 

“The Missus, Captain ?” 

“Take her to the dinghy — quick, lad.” 

Ben took her arm, but Delie dragged away and rushed into the 
cabin. 

She had no time to think. Her paintings were on top of the 
chest, her baby’s clothes in a case under the bottom bunk. In a 
moment she had rolled up the canvases and thrust them inside 
the neck of her dress, and rushed out again as a swirl of black 
smoke puffed in the door. Ben grabbed her Snd began hurrying 
her aft, but already the paddle-box was .in flames and the steps 
were gone. 

Delie dragged bajk. “Where’s Brent|n? I won’t go ” 

“He’s all right. He’ll have jumped overboard. We’ll have to 
jump, too.” 

She stood petrified, staring at the water that seemed such a 
long way down. A flame licked against her foot, and Ben gave 
her a swift push. Screaming, she droppeGYinto the river and felt 
cold water # close over her head. 

When she came up after seeming to g(^down into endless 
depths, she heard, like an echo off her own cry, the steamdf’s 
whistle blowing off in a continuous peal. Brenlon had tied the 
lever down so that the boiler could blow off steam and would *iot 
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burst at the sudden cessation of motion; for, unable to turn so 
that the wind was behind, he brought the Philadelphia up as far 
as he could on a shoal which he knew ran out from the left-hand 
bank, and beached her there. Then he unchained the parrot 
and jumped overboard just as his clothes caught alight. 

Ben had become separated from Delie in the dust and smoke, 
and with a dreadful feeling of aloneness she struck out for the 
bank with her weighted body, cumbered by its long dress and 
smock. 

This was the second time she had been preripitated into the 
water from a sinking ship. She had not even stopped to unlace 
her shoes. Absurdly, a poem she had learnt in the schoolroom 
with Miss Barrett came into ^er head : 

Toll for the brave, 

The brave that are no more: 

All sunk beneath the wave 
Close by their native shore . . . 

It was not at all apt; but it was the Philadelphia she mourned 
for, burned and sinking beneath the river that had borne her so 
long. Brenton would be all right, she knew. But she was begin- 
ning to be alarmed for herself, and the life within her. 

Then a wet goldAi head appeared in front of her, a reassuring 
flash of white teeth. , 

“All right, darling, I’ye got you. Just relax. Lie back in the 
water.” And with a delirious feeling of repose she lay back in his 
arms and floated into Unconsciousness at the same time. 

She woke from a vivid dream that she was on t\At far southern 
beach with Tom, her first rescuer. Then she saw Brenton sitting 
beside her, and smiled. /Then a pain took her in a sudden savage 
grip, front and back, / 100k her violently as if she were a rat in 
the mouth of some /uge terrier, and laid her down gently to 
recover. 

But just as she vFas drifting off to sleep, quite relaxed, the pain 
seized her again. *It shook her a little harder this time, and let her 
go fgain more reluctantly. 
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She struggled to sit up, in a swift panic. 

“Brenton!” 

“It’s, all right, dear. Just lie still.” A large hand held her down 
gently. “You fainted as I was bringing you in — a perfect piece of 
co-operation, really. We can’t be far from Torumbarry station — 
George has gone up-river to see how far. We can get some sort of 
vehicle from there, if there’s any way it can be brought through 
the scrub. But anyway one of the other steamers can’t be far 
behind.” 

The pain had Receded, and she asked calmly after the boat. 

“The poor old girl’s burned to the water’s edge, but she’s fast 
on a sandbank and we’ll be able to rebuild her. Thank goodness 
the barge and the wool are safe. We’ll need all our pennies 
after ” 

“Brenton!” 

This time the panic in her voice, the dark suffering in her blue 
eyes, really alarmed him. 

“What is it? For God’s sake, are you hurt somewhere?” 

“Brenton, the baby’s coming!” 

He stared at her, the same panic reflected in his face. “Oh, 
no!” 

“ Yes .” And another pain took her in its relentless grip. She 
clutched his hand in her extremity, but as he winced and drew in 
his breath she saw the hand was roughly bandaged with a torn 
shirt. In a moifient she forgot her own pain and fear. 

“You’re hurt!” # 

“Only my hajids. They got burnt wjiile I was at the wheel, 
trying to get her r<?und. I put some glease from the steering- 
chains on theifl. They’re all right, just a*bit sore. Darling, is the 
pain bad?” 

“Not really, but each one is a bit. worse, and — and I’m 
frightened.” Her pale lips quivered, and ^he began to shiver, for 
her clothesPwere soaked. 

“Oh, God! What can I do?” Brenton si\^d up and clutched 
his damp curls in despair. 

A thin figure, with wet dark hair plastered dot/n about a white 
face, stopped beside him. “Excuse me, Skipper, but I brought 
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some dry blankets from the barge for the Missus.” He spoke 
above a bundle clasped in his arms. “And one of the men had 
some clean underclothes, all been boiled. You’ll need plenty of 
clean cloths, and hot water ” 

“Ben! Do you know something about these things?” 

“Yes, Cap’n Edwards. I helped the midwife more than once, 
with my mother. We must get a fire going, and some water boil- 
ing; and you had better help the Missus out of them wet things.” 

The skipper hastened to do as his youngest deck-hand told 
him. It was pathetic to see how helpless and fyow frightened he 
was. Between her pains, in the wonderful respite that came, at 
shorter and shorter intervals, between each one, Delie smiled to 
see his eager blundering. She was not frightened now, only 
excited. 

She saw Brenton take Ben apart, and saw Ben’s solemn nod of 
understanding, and knew that he was being told that she was 
delicate, that the doctor had said she should not have a baby at 
all. 

But there was no room for fear. All her will, all her powers of 
resistance, were concentrated on bearing the present. “Oh God, 
if it would only stop, oh God, if it would only stop,” she muttered 
over and over; but she knew that it would not stop, nothing could 
stop it now. 

Once again, as cn that first night in Brenton’s bunk, she felt 
herself possessed by something beyond the individual, by the 
relentless and imp^sonal force of life. Like a straw tossed on a 
flooded river, she was borne along by the resistless pain, flinging 
herself from side to sifie in a hopeless efiort to escape. She 
moaned regularly, and oegan to vomit with the £ain. 

Brenton clutched his head with his bandaged hands. “I can’t 
stand it!” he yelled wildly. “Someone row me over the river. I’m 
going to Echuca for a/ioctor. This might go on for hours. Why 
doesn’t another boatfcome? Even if Jim brings the* wagon, we 
couldn’t move her i/jw. Ben !” 

«He could not s/y any more, only wrung the boy’s hand as he 
turned away. 
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It did go on for hours. Brenton’s big-boned child, which had 
possession of her small and delicate frame, fought its way slowly 
and painfully towards the light. 

The life-force took no account of the vessel that bore the new 
life, as the seed bursts the pod in order to be free and grow; but in 
the long struggle the new life suffered too. 

Delie was dimly aware of Jim Pearce’s return, well after dark, 
of men’s figures moving on the edge of the circle of firelight, of 
Ben’s soothing voice, his touch on her sweating brow as tender as 
a woman’s. In thj>se hours she seemed to live as long as in all her 
life before, as if Time had frozen to the imperceptible flow of a 
glacier; yet the whole experience had the quality of a dream, 
lived in some borderland of reality. 

She asked for firentor* but he had not returned. She felt in- 
describably lonely, even with Ben beside her, whispering that the 
doctor would soon be here. Then, with a shock that made her 
forget everything else for the moment, she looked straight up and 
saw the stars. 

There were the stars ! Unchanged, wheeling with majestic, un- 
varying pace across the sky, when she had felt that everything in 
the universe was contracted to the little core where she struggled 
to deliver her child. The Milky Way was a river of calm light, 
the Scorpion swung towards the west like a giant interrogation- 
mark, a jewelled, eternal question. 

It was long after midnight when the last stage began. Now she 
was sure that she would die, she could not eijdure this and live; 
yet it did not n^atter. ‘Any end to this! must be welcome,’ she 
thought, listening with detachment to lie animal scream that 
was forced froA her own throat. Then a f blissful unconsciousness 
descended, from which she woke in perfect peace. The dreadful 
rapids were behind. 

The mood of detachment remained. Slip felt no shame at the 
intimate things Ben had to do for her; they yere like two initiates 
of a new religion, they were within the holy uvcle. 

The raging north wind had stopped, ancTa cool southeily, 
gentle, with a moisture-laden breath, had blowA the dust away. 
The early hours were clear and mild. Delie looked up and beheld, 
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upon the night’s starred face, huge cloudy symbols that mingled 
with her dreams. She slept the sleep of exhaustion, without 
noticing that she had not heard the child cry. 

At last the doctor arrived with Brenton, who had brought him 
almost by force from his bed. They had driven to Perricoota 
station, and walked through uninhabited scrub from there. The 
doctor, alarmed by her weak pulse, administered a stimulant at 
once by injection. Then she asked, faintly, to see the baby. 

There was a small, difficult silence. The doctor, who had 
kindly eyes set among wrinkles, and a large gjrey beard, patted 
her hand. Delie’s eyes flew open to their widest extent. 

“What is wrong with the baby? Of course, I know ... I had 
a feeling all along. Crippled ?” she asked pitifully. But it wasn’t 
a twisted body that she feared. t 

“No, my dear. A perfect male child.” The doctor cleared his 
throat. “But unfortunately ... It was a difficult birth, and it did 
not live.” 

“It doesn’t matter, darling,” said Brenton eagerly, putting his 
bandaged hand on hers where it lay limp on the ground beside 
her. “It’s you that matters. Thank God you’re all right.” 

“The lad did very well to bring the mother through. A very 
difficult birth. Some stitches will be necessary, and the sooner the 
better. If someone will hold the lantern, I can manage here, I 
think.” 

The doctor directed Ben to make a rough table of three boxes, 
and they lifted Delip on to this. But Brenton could not bring him- 
self to watch. It was Bep, with his thin, suffering boy’s face, who 
held the lantern in a h^ind that trembled slightly. 

Delie drifted off into bnconsciousness again, to tne accompani- 
ment of a sickly smell and a fireworks display of pretty, coloured 
wheels. Her last conscious thought she uttered aloud, in a drowsy 
voice : 

“A perfect male cfydd. Perfect . . . What a waste.’* 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

Delie’s baby was not the only casualty of that disastrous fire. 
The fat cook was lost, presumably drowned; his body was never 
recovered. The parrot had disappeared into the bush. Charlie, 
who had stayed with his precious engine till the last moment, had 
his hands badly burned, and the burns turned septic. He was 
admitted to the ^Echuca hospital, where he stayed while the 
Philadelphia was towed to the dry dock and rebuilt. 

Delie had lost all her clothes but what she wore, all her paints 
and brushes, and the things she had prepared for the baby; but 
her canvases, the record $>f those two years of inland drought and 
heat, were safe. 

When she felt better she decided to hold a show in the Echuca 
Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. Hamilton put one of her pictures in his 
window with an advertisement of the exhibition, and Mr. Wise, 
her former master, brought his students from the School of Arts. 
She collected a good return of shillings paid at the door. 

Daniel Wise bought for the school one of her Darling oils. He 
was tremendously pleased with the progress of his former pupil. 
She also sold two traditional studies of sunrise and sunset reflec- 
tions, painted at the lagoon in the Murray wkere they had been 
stranded. 

The other pictures were mostly too ‘modern’ in their realistic 
treatment of drought and heat and despair ; they were ‘ugly and 
depressing’, thipdsitors told each other, And besides they weren’t 
solid enough. T>ome of them looked as ii f they were dissolving in 

light * *•> 

Delie diet not mind. She was buoyed up by the praise of Daniel 
Wise, who wrote a notice of the exhibition ( Her uncle came in to 
see it, and fvas so pleased that he was move i to tears of joy as he 
shambled from picture to picture, peering shc^t-sightedly. Delie’s 
depression began to lift. 

Brenton didn’t understand or share her fetlings about the 
child’s death. He had known she did not really want it. How 
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then could its loss mean so much ? he wondered, looking at her 
shadowed eyes and rebellious mouth, which had lost a little of its 
youthful sweetness. 

But Delie, whose breasts ached with the milk that was not 
needed now, bound a tight cloth round them and felt that the 
constriction was about her heart. She could not tell Brenton — it 
was surprising how many things she could not tell him — of her 
unreasoning feeling of guilt. But she had thought first of him, 
and then of her paintings, not of the baby she carried. If she had 
got to the dinghy in time ... if she had reached a hospital where 
oxygen was available ... it might have lived/ 

And the pictures? Were they worth it? Looking at them 
critically, framed and hung upon the Institute walls, she felt a 
little thrill of pride. She had created something, and her tech- 
nique had developed. They were still not what she wanted to do, 
they fell far short of her dream ; yet she felt that she had managed 
to capture that feeling of light, heat and immensity which brooded 
over the inland plains. 

She decided to send her three best canvases to the Spring 
Exhibition of the Victorian Artists’ Society. Imogen had written 
of the Society’s latest activities: “We are a strong body now, 
though the leading lights, Arthur Streeton and Tom Roberts, 
are both in London. But at least we have the principle of practise 
ing artists running rhe show, not a lot of old fuddy-duddies who 
paint china. ... 

“But High Art, ,I’m afraid, doesn’t provide bread and butter. 
I’ve started designing calendars and book-markers which I sell to 
a handicraft-shop in Livie Bourke Street. I even took a job selling 
religious books from door to door on commissioh, but I wasn’t 
much good at it. 

“I’m painting hard. Did one of Prince’s Bridge, all gold light 
and deep blue shadoV> under the arches, which is one of the best 
things I’ve ever done^ Do you realise I’ll reach the alarming age 
of twenty-two this yo\r? God, I feel alive ...” 

^Prince’s Bridge: Delie thought of Melbourne on a misty morn- 
ing, its green laJ«vns and grey streets, its delicate spires melting 
into the soft sky, the Yarra reflecting them all. It seemed that it 
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must be on another continent, almost another planet, from the 
hot, dry immensity of the inland plains, or even from the wheat- 
lands of northern Victoria, still dusty and drought-stricken. 
Starving stock were being brought over the bridge from New 
South Wales, and taken down by train to paddocks on the out- 
skirts of Melbourne. 

She began to long for the green, gracious city again. When 
she had recovered her strength, and Brenton was established com- 
fortably in a boarding-house while he supervised the rebuilding 
of the boat, she tqck the train to the south. 

With every mile her excitement grew; she watched the blue 
signs fleeting backwards: Eighty Miles To Griffiths Brothers for 
Teas, Coffee, Cocoa . . . Seventy Miles . . . Fifty . . . Emerging 
from the station into the traffic that raced up and down as it had 
done unceasingly all the time she had been away, she felt newly 
young and light-hearted. 

The experiences of the last two years, which had set her face 
in firmer lines, seemed to roll away from her; but they had left 
their mark in the passionate rebelliousness of her mouth, 
the faint line of distress that was creased between her level 
brows. 

She stayed with Imogen, who was currently without a lover, 
and delighted to see her. Delie wandered round the flat, looked 
out the windows, admired or criticised Imogdli’s latest canvases, 
and felt again tlie strangeness of returning in space to the setting 
of a time that was past. 

“You look wel,” said Imogen grudgingly, “but I’m sure it’s 
not a suitable jiife for you. You’re sllll terribly thin. You 
shouldn’t live on a boat.” 

“But^hy not?” 

“Well, it’s so far away from everything, and . . .” 

“I’m not sure that isn’t a good thing for an artist. I get a 
terrific yeatning for Melbourne, and for the good talk and 
stimulating company of the studio days, and > et . . . everyone has 
to work out his own salvation, and he can probably do it bfcst 
alone, away from the influence of other artists anti the distraction 
of the city.” 
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“Distractions, yes! I know I don’t work nearly as hard as I 
should.” 

“Oh, jwa’rf find distractions anywhere — I know your sort of dis- 
tractions.” 

Imogen smiled and smoothed her sleek black hair with a grace- 
ful, catlike movement. 

“There are none at the moment, truly! I got fed up with the 
last one. He wanted me to marry him and settle down to 
suburban respectability in the same house with his widowed 
mother. I ask you !” 

“You see, I have all the advantages of home life without the 
deadly dullness of the suburbs. Even a garden, in window-boxes 
— or I had before the fire. And everything f will be new, and 
Brenton has promised to build a water* storage tank to be filled 
from the engine, so we’ll have hot water all the time when we’re 
running.” 

“But it isn’t safe, you might have been killed in that fire. 
Though I suppose you’re really glad about the baby. I mean, it 
would have been a terrific tie, and if you want to paint ” 

“Glad!” Delie was looking at her in horrified amazement. A 
flush rose slowly from her throat to her cheeks. “I’m afraid you 
just don’t understand, Imogen.” 

“Oh, well ...” Imogen looked uncomfortable. “I guess I’m 
not the maternal* type, darling.” She changed the subject 
hurriedly. “I say, I mpst show you the new negligee I designed 
myself. It’s white *:hiffj>n, lined with flamingo pink. . . .” 

Delie stayed on for tie Spring Exhibition^ fo^which her three 
pictures were accepted Jby the selection committee; but not one 
was sold. People bought the fresh flower-pieces, the familiar views 
of the Yarra, the paintings of picturesque cottages a»"d well- 
known churches. 

Her landscape, ‘Beyond Menindic’, showed an iron shanty, a 
few sparse iron-grey trees, and a vast plain melting iftto mirage. 
“Interesting, but ^wouldn’t like to live with it,” was one com- 
ment she heard from a well-dressed matron. 

The second (S' her pictures was a study of a huge thunder- 
cloud in an intensely blue sky, throwing its shadow over the salt- 
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bush plain. Into th<? third, ‘Mallee Farm’, she had put some of 
the horror of the drought, the starving, dispirited stock, the white 
limestone gibbers lying in the paddocks, the drifts of sand over 
the fences; and something of the drought of the spirit that had 
seemed to pervade the place where they were marooned. 

The press critics mentioned them: “Three unusual studies by 
Delphine Gordon include two rather sordid, dreary interpreta- 
tions of the outback scene, and a vivid, arresting cloud-study . . .” 

“Her improbable blues and staring highlights . . .” 

“An attempt tc^catch the atmosphere of desolation . . .” This 
last was better; it\howed an appreciation of her aims. But she 
cared little for the critics. What mattered was the judgment and 
commendation of her fellow artists, and the stimulus of talk with 
people who coulcf see wfcat she was trying to do. She began to 
feel a new creative urge; and with it, an overwhelming desire for 
Bren ton. 

He took her in sleep, in dreams, and she woke trembling with 
longing for his presence. She waited only until after her appoint- 
ment with the doctor, who confirmed what the doctor in Swan 
Hill had told her: there was nothing the matter with her lungs. 
She took the next train back to Echuca. 

That night they slept little. The boat was nearly finished, and, 
as Brenton said, they would soon be back in the discomfort of 
separate bunks; he wanted to make hay whilaithe sun shone. 

“You are cerfainly a most indefatigable haymaker,” she said 
with a drowsy chuckle when he woke her fgr the fourth time. 
Brenton leaned Above her and looked ? } t her face in the dim, 
filtered moonlidnt from outside. 

“It’s your fault,” he said. “You’re different altogether. What 
have yQi^een up to in Melbourne ?” 

“Nothing. I just feel different. I feel wonderful.” 

“Then why did you cry tonight, the first time?” 

“Because? I was so happy.” 

“Well ! I give up.” 

The next day she felt immortal, transfigured. The man-chSd 
who had invaded her body, who had almost® destroyed it in 
getting born, had not come to perfection in vain. All the l^ve 
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that had been building up for the coming child now turned 
towards her husband ; she was, mysteriously, both his mistress and 
his mother, and for the first time wholly content. 
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PART THREE 


Towards the Final Shore 




CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


The drought had broken. The Murray and the Darling both 
came down in good volume in the spring of 1903. The Phila- 
delphia^ brand new above decks, smartly painted in white with her 
name in black letters on the front of the wheel-house, set out again 
on her travels. Hter paddles seemed to turn with a gayer rhythm. 

Her namesake was happy too. She wanted nothing more than 
to paint all day, and lie beside Brenton all night. She had 
accepted by now the limitation of their relationship; he spoiled 
her, and petted Ifer, an<^ ignored h8r when he had a man to talk 
to. Now she no longer minded. 

He had given her a free hand in redecorating the saloon and 
the cabins, where she had crisp blue-and-white cotton hangings 
at doors and windows, with bunk-covers to match. Travelling up 
and down without the hazards of drought conditions, she felt that 
her life was one long holiday. Even the Darling River seemed a 
different place when it was not lined with starving stock; and 
seeing the box-trees in creamy blossom, and banks of sand 
covered with the white blooms of Darling lilies, and the carpets 
of wild-flowers that sprang up after the rain # she realised that it 
could have its times of softer beauty. 

But the river trade was sadly diminished. Settlers had become 
used to doing without the steamers in tht two drought years, and 
railway-lines row fapped the river network in so many places 
that loading vfas scarce. 

Cutthroat freight charges introduced by the governments of 
New SoThri Wales and Victoria, both trying to draw the rich 
river trade to their own capitals, made it difficult for the steamers 
to compete. 

Brenton, who had never been satisfied with the Philadelphia's 
performance, had included all sorts of new ideas in her dqgjgn 
when she was rebuilt. She now had double toilers, which in 
theory would make her go twice as fast. 
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“As if one boiler wasn’t enough trouble to keep steam up in, an’ 
be weightin’ the gauge and watchin’ the pressure of,” grumbled 
Charlie. “Nex’ thing *e’ll be wantin two engineers; an’ when 
another engineer walks on this ’ere boat, I walks off.” 

The twin boilers did not improve her performance much, and 
made a lot of extra work. Brenton became gloomy; he had to 
recoup himself for the expense of rebuilding, but even on the 
Darling trade was not what it had been. In 1904, when they 
were tied up at Wentworth after unloading a half-empty barge, 
he said to Delie that the “top-end trade seemed to be about done”. 
It was the new railways to Swan Hill, MikLra and Menindie 
that were the trouble. 

The best thing these days seemed to be a floating store like the 
Mannum or the Queen , or to have a mail contract like Randell or 
Hugh King had. He’d been talking to Captain King, who 
wanted another small steamer like the Ruby was before her con- 
version, for the mail run between Morgan and Wentworth. 

“He’s rather taken by the Philadelphia in her new rig,” added 
Brenton. 

“You wouldn’t sell her?” 

“No, but we could join his fleet, the River Murray Navigation 
Company — he is the company now — under contract. Or we can 
go on losing money; one or the other.” 

Captain King asked them on board his steamei for dinner. He 
was travelling as skipper on the Gem , the largest and most 
luxurious passenger stea'mer on the Murray, wit\\ Jim Mutchy as 
mate. The Ellen , whic^i was even larger, had turned out to be 
little use except on a high river, because of her deep draught, and 
was to be turned into a barge. 

The little Ruby y with a draught of only twenty-one inches, 
which had carried mail and cargo for the fleet, was being ex- 
tended by forty feet and made into a passenger steamer. He 
would like the Philadelphia , said Captain King, to take her place 
on/.he mail run; he would prefer to buy her outright. 

Private ownen skippers, he said, would soon have to join the 
big firms or give up; trade was getting too uncertain fbr the man 
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on his own, without*big capital. . . . 

“Well, sir,” said Brenton, “my wife owns a half-share in the 
steamer* and she has a sentimental feeling for it, as it was named 
after her. She wouldn’t like to part with the Philadelphia , eh, 
darling?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Then we’ll say no more,” said Captain King, bowing 
gallantly. “A lady’s wishes should always be respected.” 

Delie was charmed by the large, courteous, genial captain with 
his big grey beard and twinkling eyes; a Father Christmas sort of 
man, she thought. 

“Well, you have a reputation for always being the first through, 
my boy, and speed is what we wanton the mail run. Speed and 
reliability. It’s no use piling the boat up and not getting there at 
all. About these twin boilers, now ” 

“I’m thinking of going back to one. I’m always trying for 
more speed, but I’m not sure the extra power isn’t lost in the 
extra weight and stops for fuel. Now, I’ve got these new con- 
densers ” 

They went into a technical conversation that was over Delie’s 
head. Soon they disappeared to look at the Gem ' s engines, while 
Delie talked to the mate, not unaware of the admiring glances of 
the men passengers in the saloon. 

“What a nice man Captain King is,” she taid impulsively. 

“Yes, he’s a tfiorough gentleman. But Jie’s not always so mild, 
don’t get that idea. I remember one time wh^i we were bringing 
a mob of shearers down from Avoca station. At Lake Victoria 
station we stopped to pick up wool, and^the shearing outfit too. 
Just after the big strike it was, and Lake Victoria was shearing 
‘black* You should’ve heard the riot when those scab shearers 
tried to come aboard!” 

“I remember the riots in Echuca, when I was a child.” 

“Yes, thft was the same time . . . The Avoca men wouldn’t let 
us get a line ashore, kept shovin’ us away from the bank with a 
pole. Old Hughie come out of his cabin with a blanket round him, 
and asked me what the so-and-so I was trying to^io. 

“I was a bit annoyed by then, and I asked why didn’t he t^ke 
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over and see if he could do any better, as it f \vas his blanky boat. 
‘You’re on till six!’ he roared. ‘I’ll take over then, not a minute 
before.* So I went on circling round for another hour, with the 
shearers yellin’ blue murder at each other. 

“On the tick of six he come out, bellowed at the Avoca men to 
get aft and stay there, and then he brought her bows quietly in 
and had the wool piled up to the rails of the top deck for’ard. 
He made the Lake Victoria shearers, the new mob, climb up on 
top of the wool. Then he said that the first man that crossed the 
paddle-shaft he’d throw in the river, > 

“We had no more trouble ; but we missed thd'train at Morgan.” 

“He looks like someone who can handle men,” said Delie. 

Brenton and the captain came back, and they sat yarning a 
while longer. 

“Wonder how I’ll get on below Wentworth?” asked Brenton. 
“I suppose it’s not as tricky as the top end — not so many 
bends.” 

“The whole of this danged river’s tricky. But the worst thing 
about the bottom end is the wind, when you’re in a long, open 
reach, and the shadows of the cliffs on a dark night. Old Captain 
Hart, who was on the Ellen, ran on a bank one night, thinking it 
was only a reflection. He was found dead at the wheel with the 
shock.” 

“Are there any rJiable charts?” 

“Yes, Captain Hart ,made a good one; it’s oh the Marion at 
present, but I could get hold of it for you. There’s some awkward 
places you’ll soon get to know, like the Devils Elbow — some 
queer-looking cliffs there — and Pollard’s Cutting a cut-off with 
a very fast current . . . Your mate know this end of the river?” 

“No; Jim Pearce is an Echuca man.” 

“Then I’d advise you to take someone who does know it on 
your first trip. There’s no way to learn the channel except at 
first hand. And charts soon get out of date, because tiie channel 
moves after every flood. You can go aground in no time.” 

‘'Thanks,” said Brenton, “for those cheering words. I’ll try to 
find some old blfike who wants a free lift down to S.A.” 
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When they went fcfeck to the Philadelphia , she seemed small and 
cramped after the one hundred-passenger Gem with her big 
saloon, .her red plush dining-saloon and gleaming woodwork. 
Delie was excited, wound up with the novelty of dining among so 
many people, and full of wonder at the luxuriousness of the big 
steamer. She had seen and admired everything, the up-to-date 
galley, the little bathrooms with hot and cold running water, the 
smart cabins with their magical buttons for turning on the 
electric light. 

She had dressed with care, in the pale blue Bengaline with the 
rose-wreaths, noW^getting a little tight in the waist; for she had 
put on some weight with the quiet, contented life she had been 
leading, and it suited her. 

Her white thrfiat and smooth arms no longer showed their 
young bones; the ripe bosom and rounded shoulders were just 
suggested beneath the filmy stuff of the fichu. This year she had 
attained the full flowering of the flesh, after which comes the slow 
decline as in a tree which has passed its fruiting time. 

“God, you look lovely tonight,” said Brenton sincerely, as he 
watched her cross the gangplank — unaided, for he no longer 
bounded forward to hold her elbow. “I haven’t seen you dressed 
up for ages, and under the electric light you fairly sparkled.” 

She turned as she reached the deck, a flush of pleasure in her 
cheeks, her eyes intensely blue in the light offhe deck-lantern. 

•“Do you rerflember the night you pulled the gangplank in, 
and said ‘Now we are on an island . . .’ ?” 

“I should say to! And we’re still entirely surrounded by water.” 

As she lifted Jier frailing skirts and be^an to climb the steps to 
the top deck, ne caught one of her slim ankles in his hand and 
kissedjt, running his fingers up the curve of her leg. She stood 
still and trembled under his touch. “Run on up to your bunk, 
darling. I’ll be with you in a minute.” 

She stumbled in her eagerness, running up the steps. In the 
little cabin she lit the lamp and stared for a moment in the 
mirror, into her own brilliant eyes. Then she undressed quiokly, 
pulled the pins out of her dark hair and let its piled-up mass fall 
about her bare shoulders. She brushed it smooth, and slipped 
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naked between the sheets. 

“Come quickly, my darling, 5 * she murmured to the pillow. 
She lay and trembled slightly with the cold of the sheets and the 
eagerness of her desire. The outing, the unexpected luxury of the 
dinner, the coming back with him late at night to a silent boat, 
had brought back vividly the early days of their love, in Echuca, 
before they were married. 

She waited impatiently, staring at the dark oblong of the door- 
way, waiting for his step. He had been a long time, surely, if he 
was only going to the bathroom under the paddle-box. At last 
she got up and stood just inside the door, listening. 

She cautiously put her head out. The cabin opened on the side 
away from the town, and she could see the dark water hurrying 
by to its junction with the Murray just beyond. There were 
voices coming up from below, Brenton’s and Charlie’s. 

They were arguing about boilers. 

She did not know how long it was before she finally heard his 
step on the deck, and started nervously out of a fitful doze. 

“Not asleep are you, darling?” he said cheerfully, undoing his 
tie as he came in. 

She was silent. She felt like a glass of champagne that has been 
left standing all night, flat and sour ; and was almost as surprised 
as he when, at his first touch, she began to sob uncontrollably. 

“I don’t know!<” said Brenton irritably. “There’s no under- 
standing women.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

Before they left Wentworth Delie enjoyed some social life, 
visiting other steamers, attending a local ball which was held in 
the Mechanics’ Institute. The whole crew went, & except fiv 
Charlie, who spent the night with a collection of bottles. 

«\11 the men in town, their hair unnaturally sleek, their throats 
enclosed with sjJbtless neckerchiefs, gathered in a group just inside 
thp door, for mutual support. The girls sat round the walls, wait- 
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ing demurely for the fnusic to start. 

The first dance after Delie’s arrival, the moment the music 
began, there was a concerted rushing movement as the whole 
male contingent descended upon her. She was someone new, 
and the most attractive young woman in the room; so Brenton 
had to fend off the would-be partners and stand up with her him- 
self to save her from the crush. 

He danced masterfully but without finesse, and became a little 
breathless. He was glad to hand her over to Jim after two rounds 
of the hall. 

During the eveAng she danced with everyone — shearers and 
deck-hands, drovers and cooks, roustabouts and jackeroos from 
the nearest stations. Until two in the morning, still looking cool 
and radiant in a white muslin gown with a black velvet sash, she 
danced in the light of the hanging kerosene lamps that glim- 
mered through the haze of dust under the ceiling. 

She had to cope with some surprising conversation. One 
broad, muscular bushman, after whirling her round in a breath- 
less waltz without once reversing, looked down at her with 
sympathetic concern. 

“D’you sweat much, Mrs. Edwards?” he asked. “My oath, I 
do. I’m sweatin’ like a pig.” 

Another, bronzed and handsome and terribly shy, seemed to 
be looking round desperately for some subje§t of conversation, 
and at last brought out, with a kind of gasp : 

“What ’orse do y* reckon’s the best for a jjack-’orse, an ’orse 
or a mare?” 

An elderly lit^e shearer’s cook with a lajge paunch danced her 
round at arms' length in a polka, and gave her a recipe for 
brownj£ 

By two o'clock the kerosene gave out and the lanterns flickered 
one by one, though the accordeon and the drum still sounded 
from a dim«torner. Reluctantly, borne up by excitement so that 
she felt not a vestige of tiredness, Delie was persuaded to return to 
the boat. It was, she thought afterwards, the last night of ker 
youth. 
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On her first run as His Majesty’s Roy*al Mail steamer, the 
Philadelphia left Wentworth on a sunny spring morning, and 
instead of making the wide swing round the sand-spit at the 
junction to go upstream, went with the curve of the waters into 
a new part of the Murray river she had never entered before. 

Rains in Queensland had brought a full head of water down 
the Darling, while the Murray, not yet swollen with the melted 
snow-waters from the mountains, ran slow and clear. At the 
junction, the translucent, dark-green waters of the main stream, 
and the yellow, cloudy Darling flowed for a while side by side, 
like two alien races. Gradually these mingled? and intermarried, 
leaving patches of different colour here and there, until about 
three miles below the junction they became one, in the typical 
milky green of the lower Murray. 

A grizzled old ‘Murray whaler’, who had been ‘whalin’ up the 
Darlin* * as a change from the Murray, drifted into the town 
just before they left. He didn’t like the Darling, and declared 
that “there was nothin’ but ’ungry squatters and lousy cooks” 
the whole length of that accursed river, who wouldn’t give a 
starving man a hand-out of flour. He knew the lower Murray, 
he said, “like the back of me ’and”, so he was given a free passage 
as pilot. 

His name was Hairy Harry, and he wore a growth of wild grey 
whiskers among which the mouth was indicated by an area 
stained yellow with nicotine. His eyebrows were ‘even fiercer and 
more luxuriant than dharlie’s, and his hair looked as if it had 
last been cut with a jJair of sheep-shears, by\a very inexpert 
shearer. ^ 

His old dinghy had sunk beneath him, he said, just above 
Wentworth. He came aboard carrying all his worldly possessions 
rolled up in a grey blanket, to which was tied a black billy-can 
and a frying-pan, and a tin pannikin. Many a hand-out of tea 
and sugar, and many a pannikin of flour had been earned off in 
these utensils; and, if the truth were told, many an illicit mutton 
cho{i had sizzled in that pan, cut from a sheep that ‘prob’ly would 
’ve died any’ow’*. 

“Me livin’ was took from me,” said Harry grandilocjuently, 
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“when that there boat sunk beneath me, with all me rabbit- traps 
an* fishin’-lines an’ gear; and now Fm carst orf in a cold world 
to make me way as best I can. If yer’ll give me a passage down to 
South Oss, Skipper, yer won’t regret it, and it’ll be the savin’ of 
pore old ’Arry. I’ll stick in them irrigation towns till next 
summer, an* then snatch a few grapes for some grower till I makes 
enough to buy another flattie.” 

(“He won’t get another boat, of course, if he ever had one,” 
said Brenton. “If he gets a job for a while picking grapes, he’ll 
drink all the cash as fast as he earns it.”) 

“Where do I pat me knot?” asked Hairy Harry as he came 
aboard. He eyed the sleeping arrangements with some disdain, 
when Brenton indicated a tarpaulin stretched on the after-deck. 
“Wot, I gotter slfcep under there? T)on’t the pilot get a cabin to 
’isself?” But when Brenton didn’t bother to answer this one, he 
walked aft, muttering in his beard. 

The two boilers gave trouble all the way down to Renmark. 
Brenton declared that Charlie wasn’t looking after them properly 
because he’d been against them from the first. He fumed and 
fretted and worried about the channel, and complained of head- 
aches. His face had become rather high-coloured, and when he 
was angry it turned purplish; a vein stood out at the side of his 
neck, distended and blue in colour, looking as if it would burst. 

In the end they had to pull into the banl^to overhaul one of 
the boilers. Iutook nearly twenty-four hours by the time they 
had damped down the firebox, cleaned* the boiler flues and got 
steam up again. • 

Delie welcomed # the delay because they stopped opposite a 
brilliant orange sandhill, decorated witli two dark Murray pines 
and reflected in green water. She spent all day sketching and 
painting. 

“The scenery down this end is gorgeous,” she wrote to Imogen. 
“Such colour and variety after the endless trees of the upper 
reaches ! There are magnificent gums in the lagoons (which are 
sometimes nearly a mile across) and green reeds and willow%and 
coloured cliffs, that look as though they hac^been carved out 
of pink and yellow candy, and the sandhills have the most subtle 
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colours of orange and salmon pink and cVenetian red . . 

They passed some of the largest sheep holdings along the 
river: Moorna Station, that belonged to the Chaffey brothers 
who founded Mildura, and Ned’s Corner with its eighty-mile 
river frontage. Kangaroos and emus were seen on the banks, and 
pelicans sailed in stately flotillas as they fished the lagoons. 

Hairy Harry sat proudly in the wheel-house on a tall stool, 
giving the skipper advice. Delie, in her cabin next to the wheel- 
house, heard much swearing, and hands pounding on the spokes 
of the wheel as it was spun rapidly. She looked out and noticed 
that a good deal of mud had been churned up f>y the port paddle 
in negotiating a sharp, involved bend. When Brenton had got his 
breath back she heard him speak in rather bitter tones : 

“Wasn’t that the Devil’s Elbow?” 

“Eh? Yes, it would be, I s’pose.” 

“Well, why didn’t you warn me? Thought you knew this part 
of the river like the back of your hand.” 

“So I did, boss. But the blanky channel ’as moved a good bit 
since I was larst through ’ere.” 

“Moved a bit? When were you last through here?” 

“Well, boss, it’s about twenty year, since I was on a steamer, 
that is. O’ course in a flattie you don’t take no account of the 
channel.” 

“Twenty years ! Why, Pollard’s Cutting wasn’t even there, I 
suppose.” 

“Yairs; but she wasn’t used much, like. The old channel 
wasn’t silted up much then, an’ the skippers mostly went round — 
it was safer.” 

“Why, you hairy old 1 hypocrite ! You won’t be v any use to me 
at all. Yoi} can have your free trip and tucker, but you can 
blasted well get out of my wheel-house, and stay^^TJTit. Ben! 
BEN!” he roared. “Come up here and lend us a hand with the 
wheel round these bends.” 

Hairy Harry came shuffling down the three steps from the 
wh^el-house. Delie felt sorry for his deflated self-importance as he 
walked past, mustering darkly in his tobacco-stained whiskers, as 
his freckled, trembling hand felt for ‘the makings’ in the pocket 
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of his worn waistcoat. 

He was a real character, and she decided that she would like 
to paint his portrait. So Harry, deprived of his status as pilot, 
became a model. He posed on the foredeck, with the wind of their 
motion blowing his grey beard and ragged locks sideways, his old 
hat shading his eyes. 

Delie found that he was an ardent reader of The Bulletin and 
could quote Banjo Patterson and other bush balladists by the 
hour. He also had a repertoire of old bush songs, and would beat 
out the time of ‘T4ie Old Bark Hut*, or ‘Whalin’ in the Bend*, and 
sing in a quavery tenor: 

“With me^little round flour J)ag sittin’ on a stump, 

Me little tea-and-sugar bag a-lookin* nice an’ plump; 
With a fat little codfish just off the hook, 

And four little johnny-cakes a credit to the cook . . 

When he was not singing he entertained her with yarns and tall 
stories; and Delie felt that he earned his passage. 

The healthy state of trade on the lower river compared with 
that above Wentworth was shown by the number of boats they 
passed. Apart from passenger steamers and floating stores, they 
saw the Pevensey, Undaunted , Queen of the South , find Little Wonder — 
so called, it was # said, because it was a wqpder she didn’t capsize. 
She had an incurable list to starboard, and waddled along like a 
drunken duck. Tlij Rothbury , a small fast boat, and the South 
Australian both^>assed them on the downward run. After that 
Teddy Edwards was in a black mood. 

Delk, who had been in the cabin and did not knfcw that the 
second boat had just showed them her wake, unwisely went to the 
wheel-house to beg him to stop for a little near an inviting sand- 
bank whil£ he had a swim. She wanted to paint some curious 
cliffs on the other side, that had been carved by wind and water 
till they looked like the battlements of a Moorish castle. 

“Stop while you paint! Stop for a swim!* He closed his 
mouth sharply on each word, and she noticed how hard syid 
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straight it was. He glared at the river, ancf the vein swelled in 
his neck. 

“I — I just thought it was such a lovely spot ” 

“I have work to do, in case you don’t realise it. We happen to 
be running on a contract.” 

“Jim Pearce says we’re running ahead of schedule, and ” 

“We’ve just been passed by the South Australian , and I’m going 
to catch her up at the next woodpile,” he said grimly. “She 
wouldn’t have caught us at all if they’d handled the wood a bit 
quicker back there at the last stop. Ben! SJrp down and tell 
Charlie to give her everything, pour some kerosene on the wood 
if necessary.” 

Delie sighed, and looked ^t the pictures slipping by on each 
side. What a lovely length of river this would be, with its long 
reaches and fringing lagoons, if you could take your time over it. 

She looked speculatively at Hairy Harry, taking his ease on his 
back on the sun-warmed deck, his hat tilted over his eyes. He 
‘whaled* the rivers in a slow old dinghy, stopped when he felt like 
it, ate when he was hungry, slept when he was tired. No clocks 
or schedules in his life ! 

And was life meant to be lived in the endless activity of ants ? 
She began to weary of Brenton’s mania for speed, for success. The 
two of them could have lived comfortably on the boat, fishing, 
swimming, painting, lazing. But he would be bored by such a 
life. What use, though,, to have the fastest boat on the river, to 
own a whole fleet boats, and lose your health and youth over 
getting them? 

By now the funnel >yas sobbing frantically, ^ie whole boat 
shuddered with effort, and the steady chunk-chunk-chunk of the 
paddles bliirred into a single threshing sound. Sl^ gripped a 
wooden stanchion, tense and nervous. 

What if the twin boilers burst ? What if they hit a snag at this 
speed, or crashed the bank at a sharp bend ? Ever sirfce she had 
heard of the Providence's end she had been nervous; the fire had 
ma<fe her more so. She ventured to put an imploring hand on 
Brenton’s arm. *' 

9e looked down at it in surprise and almost distaste. ' *‘What is 
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it, dear? I’m busy.”* The endearment was the merest formality; 
his tone was cold. 

“It’s just — well, do you think it’s quite safe, with the two 
boilers? I mean, can Charlie watch them both at once?” 

“Look, I suppose I know my own job. I don’t tell you how to 
paint a picture, do I ?” 

That silenced her, and she left the wheel-house abruptly. 
Three years! Was it only three years they had been married? 
Already he had changed ; what would he be like in ten years, in 
fifteen ? 

They passed Bender Cliffs and the old Customs House on the 
South Australian border, entering this State for the first time; and 
from here to Renmark the cliffs were so beautiful, with their 
glowing colours 4nd strange conformation, that Delie tried to 
sketch them as they went past. This was not so difficult, for the 
river twisted and turned so much that sometimes they would 
be passing the same cliffs again an hour after they first sighted 
them. 

The cook came up to the wheel-house to say he was out of 
eggs, and could they stop at the farmhouse just ahead to get 
some ? Brenton looked at the bend of the river, and the wide flat 
it enclosed. “Fetch me a string bag,” he said, “and I’ll get the 

ji 

eggs. 

He reduced speed slightly, handed over to^the cook (who was 
quite handy at*steering; the mate was having hfc six hours off 
duty) and dived overboard. As the Philadelphia , having circled 
the flat and negotiated two tortuous bends, steamed past half an 
hour later, he ^varrf out, carrying the string bag full of eggs, and 
climbed up the rudder without one being broken. He dragged 
on a ^ry pullover and took the wheel again, still infhis sopping 
sand-shoes and dungarees. Then he thrust the throttle lever to 
full speed again. 

In Bunyip Reach, there was such a clangour from the labour- 
ing engines, echoing back from the high cliffs, that Delie came out 
on deck and saw, with a shudder, the blackened trees wher®.the 
Bunyip had burned and sunk with the loss ofahree lives. The 
smoke of the South Australian — at least Charlie said it was the 
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South Australian by the colour — could be seeit now, just around the 
next bend. 

Black smoke from the kerosene-soaked wood was now. pouring 
out of the Philadelphia's funnel, and Delie closed her eyes, imagin- 
ing the figure showing on the pressure-gauges. Not one boiler, 
but two, ready to blow them sky-high ! 

They rounded the bend, and there was the rival steamer, hated 
‘bottom-ender’, in her own home waters. In ten minutes they 
had overhauled her, and the Philadelphia , with a short, insolent 
blast on her whistle — for Teddy Edwards wasn’t going to waste 
steam with a peal of triumph — churned past s& close that the two 
engineers, popping out from between the paddle-boxes, were able 
to glare right into each other’s faces. 

“Yah!” yelled Charlie. ‘^See yer in RenmA'rk — if youse ever 
get there.” 

“Guh! Two boilers! Bet yer blow up!” 

But they arrived safely in the willow-lined, tranquil reach of 
river where the young irrigation settlement was thriving. Rows 
of vines, covered with the pale green of new leaves, lined the rich 
red earth, and the dark green of oranges, and groves of pears and 
apricots, made an oasis in the desert of saltbush and sand that 
stretched on all sides of the settlement. 

Here they left H^iry Harry, who took a last admiring glance at 
his portrait arid offered, rather diffidently, to bily it. 

“Thank you for^the offer, Harry,” said Delie, “but if I could 
bear to part with it 1’d‘give it to you. I think it’s one of the best 
portraits I’ve ever done, though, and I want ty\ save it for an 
exhibition in Melbourne.” 

Harry admitted that it would be nice to have his portrait hung 
in “one of them big Melbourne galleries”, and he obviously had 
no money with which to buy it. He confided to her that he “used 
to paint a bit meself, once”, and this statement she^ook in the 
spirit in which it was offered, as mere conversation; as she had 
his^arlier statements that he “used to own a share in a paddle- 
steamer once”, rind “used to have a bit of a property down in 
South Oss”. 
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Brenton was impatient with 'the hairy old hypocrite’, but Delie 
was quite sorry to see him go. She had developed a new interest 
in figure painting, and scouted the town for likely subjects. Once 
she saw a native girl who reminded her of Minna in her youth, 
but just as she was going to speak to her a man accosted her, and 
she went off with him, giggling. 

The second morning, while the Philadelphia was loading for the 
return trip, she got up early and walked up to the bridge, past a 
long lagoon where fish were leaping in a series of silver flashes. 
The surface of # the water was like silk, spangled with silver 
sequins. She n^fer saw the shape of a fish, only the dazzling 
flash of the sun on its side as it leaped. 

Steam was curling from the still surface of the river, softening 
the reflections fcf gum-tree and willow; and standing in the 
shallows was a buxom, comely girl, cleaning a catch of bream. 

Her dress, of a faded pink material, was kilted high about her 
thighs. On the bank behind her was a fisherman’s humpy of 
bags and tin, with smoke curling from the kerosene-tin chimney. 

“Good morning,” said Delie, feeling the old excitement 
flowing through her veins, making her fingers tingle for the 
brush. The curve of the woman’s legs, the curve of her wet arms, 
the silvery curve of the fish she held, contrasted with the level 
line of the water and the straight line of the knife; while the 
silvery green of water and trees made a foi^for the warm tones 
of the figure. *Do you mind if I sketch you white you work?” 

She soon had the essentials in her sketch-book, and was hurry- 
ing back to the boat for paints and canvas. She spent a delight- 
ful morning, ^ainfing and yarning wit^i the fisherman and his 
wife, who gave her a delicious lunch of fried fresh-caught bream. 
They she went on working at the picture, and it wasHVell into the 
afternoon when she remembered that the Philadelphia sailed at 
two. 

“Oh, r*y goodness!” she gasped, suddenly realising the import 
of the series of impatient toots from a steam-whistle that she had 
heard vaguely for some time. She gathered up her things and 
ran, shouting good-byes and thanks. 

Brenton greeted her with a thunderous look, his mouth set 
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hard and straight. 

“I suppose you realise we’ve had steam up for nearly an hour. 
It’s nearly three o’clock. Where in God’s name did you get to ? 
Ben’s been searching the town, and I’ve been blowing the whistle 
till I’m tired.” 

“I’m sorry, Bren ton,” she said in a small voice. “I was paint- 
ing, and I forgot the time.” 

“Painting! If your painting brought in any return it wouldn’t 
be so bad. But it’s just a sheer waste of time and money, so far as 
I can see.” 

Angry words rose in her throat. What abRut the time and 
money he wasted over his ‘improvements’ to a perfectly good 
steamer ? And how did he know she was wasting her time ? The 
phrase was meaningless ; they did not talk the* same language. 
She swallowed hard and managed to keep silent, but she made a 
fierce vow: ‘I’ll make him eat those words. And if only money 
will convince him that I’m any good, I will make money.’ 

On the return trip she worked hard, finishing the cliff pictures 
after she had seen the subjects again and made a sort of com- 
posite of her impressions; what she called the ‘cliff-ness’ of the 
cliffs, with their primitive, aboriginal rock and ochreous colours. 
It was something new and, though Melbourne people mightn’t 
like it, it must at least startle them into attention. 


chapter twenty-eight 
* 

“You’re lucky,” said Delie, “that you didn't marry some 
domesticated type who’d be always fussing about the galley 
annoying the cook, infuriating the engineer by dusting the boiler 
— sorry, boilers — and generally getting in the way.” 

“ You're lucky,” said Brenton good-humouredly. “Nothing to 
do all day but sit and look at the scenery going by.” 

“®h, I know, I know I am! But I’ll have to sit and do some 
knitting from now on. Litde garments, darling. About next 
September they should be needed.” 
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He recoiled, looking at ner in horror. “My God! You’ve got 
to be careful this time. You’re to get off this boat at once, do you 
hear, and go and stay next door to a hospital. I’m not going 
through that again.” 

She gave a faint smile at that ‘I’. 

“Don’t worry, I’m not going to take any chances. I’d like to 
go down to Melbourne, and have specialists and nurses and 
anaesthetics — particularly anaesthetics . ’ ’ 

“So you say now! But I know how game you are — much too 
game — and you’U put it off and say you’re all right ” 

“No, really an& truly. I want to go to that nice doctor who 
sent me back to you, even if he did make a mistake and give me a 
terrible fright. He started all this # really.” She looked at his 
bright, ruffled curls, his sea-blue eyes for once concentrated on 
her with tender interest, the boat forgotten. Thankfulness for all 
they had had together flowed through her. “Dearest, I’m 
terribly glad he did!” 

Brenton held her close, caressing the soft dark hair as she 
buried her face against his chest. The emotion in her voice had 
moved him, too. He felt a rare tenderness for this irritating, help- 
less, irrational creature, for ever smelling of turpentine and 
linseed oil. He had valued her less once she was his; but no other 
woman had ever held for him her unique charm. 

•Physically she had improved with marriage He ran his hands 
appreciatively 8ver the new roundness yid softness of her form. 
In spite of inland summers the skin of her ne<jk was still like satin 
under his lips; onl^ a faint, thoughtful *line creasing her white 
forehead, a Nervous drawing-down <*f her straight brows, 
marked the passage of time. And with approaching mother- 
hood^ as happens with some women, her complexiJTseemecl to 
bloom. 

“Why does Ben always clean your shoes for you?” he asked 
with appAent irrelevance. He held her away from him and 
looked into her deep blue eyes. “He’s not starting to make sheep’s 
eyes at you, is he?” 

She laughed gaily. “Ben! He’s only a boy.* 

Brenton laughed too. He was quite sure of her really. In jny 
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relationship with women he had always been the one to tire first. 

He was already fed up with his new toy, the double boiler, and 
Charlie never lost an opportunity of pointing out how wasteful it 
was in fuel. The speed gained was lost again in loading stacks of 
wood, for they had to stop twice as often at wood-piles. 

Then he saw an old locomotive advertised, with a large boiler 
having three fireboxes. He became obsessed with a new idea for 
improving the steamer’s performance. Delie worried about the 
expense when he bought it, and Charlie prophesied that it would 
use even more fuel than the double boiler. rfut Brenton trans- 
ferred to another of the Gem line, the Shannon , while the Phila- 
delphia was disembowelled, aryl the new boiler installed. 

Delie stayed in Wentworth, buying materials for baby-clothes, 
and feeling a mixture of delight and dismay at the prospect of 
motherhood once more. 

When the Philadelphia made her first run after the alterations, 
she went like a bird. She left even the fast Rothbury standing, and 
could easily show the bigger South Australian her wake. 

Brenton seemed satisfied at last. Delie begged him to give 
up his dangerous practice of diving beneath the wheels, now 
that they went so much faster; but he only laughed at her 
fears. 

“She knows me, v he boasted. “She wouldn’t hurt me, would 
you, old girl?” and he thumped the steering-wheel affectionately. 
“Anyway, now that she goes faster it takes less time for the wheel 
to pass over me, so it’s actually safer, see ?” 

But she didn’t see it at all. She felt, not for t^ e first time, a 
jealous dislike for her namesake. Jealous of a boat! It was silly, 
but there it*vvas. She wished he would come to Mel^ourner with 
her; but he saw no need for it. Imogen would look after her, and 
she would be perfectly safe in hospital. 

They were travelling up-river, and on their way were to pick 
up a J load of wool and hides for the railhead at Mildura. Delie 
sat in the doorwify of her cabin, for the night was hot* enjoying 
the breeze of their movement as she sewed by the light of the 
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lamp behind her. Si#iall Bisects danced about it in a filmy cloud, 
or fell in a ring of corpses at its base. 

Ben was sitting on the lowest of the three wheel-house steps, 
playing old, plaintive Scottish airs on his mouth-organ: ‘Afton 
Water’, ‘Bonnie Doone* and ‘Loch Lomond’. A half-moon 
floated on the calm waters ahead, or danced on the ripples of the 
wake as they turned. The gum-trees along the banks showed 
every drooping leaf in silhouette against the moonlit sky. 

Delie felt an ineffable sadness, compounded of the wan moon- 
light, the calm stars, the mournful music, and the steadfast 
onward movemen# of the little steamer through a dark and lonely 
land. 

A lantern could be seen waving on the bank ahead, and the 
two lamps of a baggy beside it. Th£ owner of the wool had come 
down to his landing to guide them in. As they tied up, Delie 
discerned a plump womanly figure in a light dress seated in the 
buggy, so she went ashore to invite her on board. 

“Hosts, lassie, I’m no’ a body for veesitin’, ye ken.” Delie saw 
that her hair was white, and heard without surprise her broad 
Scots voice; it was as though Ben’s playing had been prophetic. 

“Ah, go on board, Miss Flora,” said the station-owner. “It’ll 
do you good to see some new faces.” He introduced her as Miss 
Flora Anderson, his former governess, who had stayed on at the 
station to become governess to his own children, now grown up 
with babies of tj&eir own. 

The old lady got down, protesting, buf obviously excited. Her 
wrinkled hand, twisted with rheumatism, ^trembled as she grasped 
Delie’s arm to ^e helped over the gangplank. 

“Och, it’s ?! fine floating hame ye have,” said Miss Flora. 
“And nae bairns tae be tumblin’ intil the water?” 

“None as /et. But in about six months’ time, we hope ” 

“Then ye’ll wire in the decks, nae doot? Aye, a hame and 
bairns o’ qpe’s ain; that’s ae a thing I havena’ had in ma life.” 

She saw Delie’s painting-things in the saloon, and admired 
some of her pictures. “Aince,” she said wistfully, “I did a wm bit 
paintin’ masel’; aye, an’ played the piano forb^e, and sang an* 
a’. But it’s lang syne; lang syne.” 
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“Could you sing to the mouth-orgah ? We lost our piano in a 
fire” 

When the wool was aboard and they were all in the saloon 
having a cup of tea, Delie got Ben to play ‘The Bluebells of 
Scodand’. Miss Anderson tapped her foot, her rosy cheeks glow- 
ing and her old blue eyes bright. She joined in with a clear, thin, 
but sweet soprano when he began ‘Annie Laurie*. But when she 
started on ‘Bonnie Doone’ and came to the lines: 

Thou mind’st me o’ departed days 

When my false love, my false love \*as true . . . 

the tears rolled down her cheeks, and she had to have another 
cup of tea to calm her. 

She left the boat happy and garrulous. “Ca* in cornin’ doon, 
and I’ll hae some scoons for ye in the buggy!” she cried as they 
churned out from the bank. 

Delie went up and stood beside Brenton in the wheel-house. It 
was late, and the moon was dropping down behind the trees in 
their wake; but the reach ahead of the boat was lit up by the 
great reflectors with their brilliant acetylene lamps, so that the 
trees stood out as if carved in green jade against the dark sky. 

“Wilson back there told me that old girl’s story,” said Brenton. 
“Seems she hardly ever leaves the place, hasn’t for fifty years. 
She was only a girl about twenty when she#came out as a 
governess, straight frori! Scotland, to a place farther up the river. 
The owner fell maSly in love with her — she was a lovely girl, this 
chap says, and a clever pianist — and not lon& afterwards his wife 
died, very suddenly. 

“Ther* *4 as a lot of talk about it, and in the end he was charged 
with poisoning her, and convicted. The sentence w&s commuted 
to life, and he died in prison long ago. Miss Anderson was quite 
innocent, but she was so upset by all the publicity tjiat she hid 
away from people, except for this family that gave her a job on 
theW station.” 

“That old thijig!” said Delie incredulously. “You mean some- 
one committed a murder for her sake ?” 
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“That’s the story ,»any&ay. You forget she was young as you 
once. One day you’ll be an ‘old thing* yourself.” 

“No!. Never!” said Delie violently. 

But she looked back at the setting moon, smouldering darkly 
among black and yellow clouds, that Jiad been so silver-bright 
before; and a chill feeling settled about her heart. 

‘Time, flow softly!’ she begged of the night. ‘Flow gently, you 
dark implacable river.* 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

In August, Delie set off by train on the long, slow journey from 
Mildura to Melbourne, to have what she was quite sure would be 
a son. Buoyed up by excitement, she didn’t feel tired even after 
travelling all night. 

Next morning, when the suburbs began with their fences and 
smoke-grimed back yards and chimneys, she looked down like a 
god on the innumerable little lives flashing past below. The 
hoardings on stations, the advertisements painted on walls, the 
motor-driven vehicles becoming more noticeable in the streets, all 
added to her sehse of adventure. 

At the Spencer Street station Imogen was waiting with a taxi. 
She looked, Delie thought, a little haggarfl and strained. She had 
moved to a roigm ifigh in a city building, with a view over the 
grey roofs of Melbourne to the silvery Yarra and the cluster of 
shippjpg at the docks. 

Delie sat down and let Imogen make her a cup of tea on her 
gas-ring. Then Imogen unpacked for her while they both talked 
at once oftall that had happened in the past year. She never 
minded letting people do things for her if they liked it. She 
relaxed utterly, saying, “Oh, it’s heavenly to be in Melbflhrne 
again, even the shape I am! I’m going to enjoy myself; it may 
be the last time for years.” 
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She entered hospital two weeks later, rather earlier than she 
had expected to, and still keyed up to a point where she felt no 
fear. Towards the end she was allowed to breathe deeply of the 
blessed anaesthetic, and felt her limbs freeze and the pain whirl 
up into a coloured ball above her head. She woke to hear the 
angry crying of her son. 

Weak as she was, she insisted on seeing him at once. The 
nurses held up a little crumpled thing with a purplish-red face 
and black, damp hair, whose tiny fists beat at the strange, cold 
air in puny rage. Yes, he was alive! She gavjp a deep sigh of 
content, and as soon as the afterbirth had passed, fell into a heavy 
sleep. 

She wanted her son to be modern, so she travelled from the 
hospital to Imogen’s room in a motor taxi-cab, fueling very unsafe 
as they bowled along at nearly twenty miles an hour. She was 
rather ashamed of the ugly, skinny, black-haired mite lost in long 
gowns and rolls of blanket. Brenton would surely expect a bigger, 
handsomer son than this ! (She had wired Brenton at once.) She 
privately decided to call him Gordon after her father’s family. 

Imogen, watching for the cab, flew down the stairs to help her. 

“ 5 Et me take the ’ittle doo-ums den, was he a ickle ducksy- 
wucksy pet?” she crooned. 

Delie stiffened protectively. “I can carry him,” she said. Her 
child was not to be*goo-ed over, he was a man-child and must be 
treated with dignity. “My son,” she said proudly. 1 ’* “My son . . :” 

<■ 

Imogen, temporarily free of emotional entanglements, looked 
after her like a mother . f Delie insisted on buying^her own food; 
she fed the baby from the breast. Imogen minded him between 
feeder v,h*ife A i f ie went out and had her pictures framed. Shf had 
a collection of unusual canvases, and felt they would make 
some impact on the Melbourne art world if she could exhibit 
them. 

A group of artists came to a party at the flat. They sat on the 
floor*and and all talked at once, while the baby slept peacefully 
in his crib out irrthe corridor, undisturbed even when the party 
begran to overflow out of the door. It was really a private viewing 
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of her work. Most cf the*visitors were enthusiastic, and advised 
her to hold her first one-man show. 

So Imogen helped her send out invitations to the opening of 
“An exhibition of paintings by Delphine Gordon, to be held at 
Buxton’s Art Galleries, Swanston Street, at 5 p.m. on 20th 
September 1906.” 

It was a gamble. There was the cost of printing the invitations 
and the catalogues; on top of the cost of framing; plus the rent 
for the room, and fifteen shillings a week for the attendant. Delie 
crossed her fingers and waited in suspense on the results. 

Her largest picture, a study of orange cliffs reflected in a billa- 
bong, was an art gallery piece, she hoped. She had marked it in 
the catalogue at 100 guineas. But though women novelists were 
accepted as being as good as men/women artists were under a 
handicap. There were very few represented in the Melbourne 
gallery; yet the fact that she had been a promising student in the 
Gallery Art School was in her favour. 

The Press was invited to a private viewing, and the Argus critic 
did her the service of describing ‘The Fisherman’s Wife’ as 
‘daring’ and ‘sensual’, while admiring the excellent painting of 
the flesh tones and the harmony of the composition. After that 
she took good money at the door — for it was customary to charge 
one shilling admittance — as a procession of staid Melburnians 
came to be shocked. 

The Age adnired her cliff scenes, the rich and glowing colour, 
the Impressionist technique with which # she had captured “this 
little-known part of Victoria, reminiscent of Alfred Sisley’s land- 
scapes of the Lging. # ’ % 

She went to the public library and found a volume of reproduc- 
tions gf his work, together with some other French Ir^ mmim&sts. 
She was dazed and delighted by the 1870 canvases — even in 
reproduction their brilliance and vivacity, their tender lyricism, 
made her 'feel that he loved the vibrating blue of the sky, the 
curving river between its high cliffs. They might have been 
painted in Australia, on the lower Murray. 

She made several heartening sales, and the?| came triumph. 
Three members of the National Gallery Board had attended her 
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show, and now she was told that thi Boaprd wished to acquire 
‘The Fisherman’s Wife’, at forty guineas. 

No one had approached her for the big picture, . and she 
wondered what she was going to do with it. It was too big to take 
back to the boat, or to r leave cluttering up Imogen’s crowded 
room. 

On the last day, one of the visitors was a well-dressed, brown- 
faced gentleman with a pointed white beard that looked startling 
against his brown face. He went back several times to look at the 
portrait of old Harry, with its red sticker showing that it was sold. 

Before leaving he went up to the attendant, produced a cheque, 
and left before she had affixed the small red dot to the large 
painting, ‘Murray Cliffs’. Delie felt that she had seen him before; 
his long dark eyes were strangely familiar. Looking at the 
cheque he had left she saw the signature ‘W. K. Motteram*, and 
knew who it was. He must be Nesta’s father. 

In the midst of her rejoicing over the sale a pang went through 
her, surprising her with its intensity. She remembered the bitter 
time when she had destroyed Nesta’s portrait. Where was Nesta 
now? Married, probably, and living on the other side of the 
world, and too wealthy or too busy to keep up her writing. 

Did Brenton ever think of her now ? A little doubt crept into 
her mind. Was he consoling himself, perhaps, while she was away 
bearing his child?. She had been of little use to him for some time 
past, and he '«vas not one who could happily livo a celibate life. 

( Let me never find, out , that's all,' she thought. 

Altogether, her show cleared more than a hundred and fifty 
pounds, even after expenses had been deducted. For a new- 
comer it was quite a success ; but far more important was the seal 
of which the Gallery purchase gave her. She felt that 

she had arrived. 

She wired the news to Brenton almost as proudly as she had 
sent the news of her son. She would show him if she v/as wasting 
her time! Then she enjoyed the pleasure of spending her own 
money, buying some dainty things for the baby, a new night- 
dress for herself, a present for Imogen, a set of hair-brushes for 
Brenton. She began to long for him, and for the river, once more. 
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She loved the city foi*a visn, Dut she did not belong there. She 
took the train for home. 

There was no need to defend the baby from any spoiling by his 
father. When they arrived back at the boat and she had un- 
wrapped his swathes of clothing, Bren ton regarded the infant 
curiously, as if it were some strange phenomenon, gave it a large 
finger to hold for a moment, and then walked across the cabin, 
whistling. He began to examine his back teeth in the small mirror 
over the wash-bai^n. 

“Don’t you thin? he looks like you?” asked Delie, rather crest- 
fallen. The baby was now five weeks old and beginning to look 
more as she had imagined he should. 

“He looks like nothing on earth,” said Brenton. 

“He is rather small, I suppose. And I did hope he’d be fair . . . 
But the nurses say his hair will change later.” 

She prepared to feed him, undoing the high neck of her dress. 
Brenton watched in some distaste the greedy guzzling of his son, 
his passionate attachment to the nipple. He went out until she 
had finished feeding him. 

When he came back, Delie was playing with the baby, leaning 
over him while he clutched at her dark hair just within his reach. 
Brenton walked about the little cabin impatiently. At last he said, 
“Well! Aren’t you going to put him in his crib?” 

“In a minute.* He likes to play a little after his fe%d.” 

“You’ll give him indigestion, and then he’lj yell all night.” 

He did yell, as soon as he was put down? The milk from a tired 
and excited mother fiad disagreed with hipi. Some of it came up 
again in a small curdled mess. Delie picked him up, wiped his 
moutlfo patted his back and put him down again. HJIcfJffllfffled 
to yell. 

“I’m going out!” said Brenton. “I can’t stand that noise.” 

Delie sat* and listened to his firm footsteps receding over the 
wooden wharf. On her first night home, when she was bursting 
with talk and news ! And for the first time in months she w5fc fit 
to make love to; but he had gone off like that! Was he jealous of 
his own son ? 
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She sat there stunned, only half-aware^of the crying infant, 
who was working himself up into a rage. She picked him up and 
buried her face against his baby-smelling warmth. 

At last he fell asleep in her arms — this was ‘spoiling’ him, but 
she didn’t care. She pu/ him down and shaded the lamp, then 
got undressed and put on the pretty night-gown with blue bows 
that she had bought in Melbourne. She took out the black hair- 
pins from her dark hair, putting them in a neat pile on the 
dressing-table, and brushed the soft, shining waves. 

In her bunk she turned her back to the la rry? and stared with 
wide-open eyes at her own shadow on thT? wooden wallt* a 
humped mass, the edge of the sheet, the curve of her eyelashes and 
the hollow of her cheek. If she had a pencil . . . but she was too 
tired to look for one now. 

Sighing, she turned back the other way. She could see the 
baby’s head mistily through the mosquito-net that covered him. 
Then her eyes became wide and fixed. He was quite immobile, 
and she could hear no faintest sound of breathing. In a panic she 
leapt from her bunk and tore off the net. 

His eyelids were tightly closed, his face that had been flushed 
with crying had faded to a clear pallor, and one tiny hand was 
folded beside him into a pale bud-like fist. She watched, holding 
her own breath, and saw the faint, regular movement of the 
coverings which infant that he breathed. His lips began to make 
a small suckin v g motion^as he slept. c 

Smiling at her ojyn foolishness, she covered him again with the 
net and got back into her bunk. 

. After a while the p ; llow became hot and inrufferable. She 
raised herself on one elbow and turned it over. At the head of the 
buftk 4l ^fl?.liing gleamed in the lamplight, something stacking 
out from the crack between the edge of the bunk and the wooden 
wall. She poked at it with a finger-nail. It slipped down a little 
farther, then she managed to draw it out. It was 2f’ hairpin of 
golden wire. She had never used a hairpin that colour in her life. 

“Did you cai'.y some passengers on the last trip, Jim?” said 
Delie to the mate, as though confirming somethirtg she knew 
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already. Brenton W2j$ oflJduty, asleep in the cabin, and Jim 
Pearce was steering the boat along the lovely Moorna reach, 
where the leaning trees seemed to grow out of their own still 
reflections. 

She had not mentioned the hairpin to^Brenton. Her suspicions 
might be unfounded, and anyway she was not going to make a 
jealous scene. Somehow he would manage to make her feel in the 
wrong. 

“Yair, we had passengers,” said Jim rather sourly. “Chap and 
his sister. Least, he said she was his sister.” He eased the wheel 
round by three spokes and set the steering-pole on a white- 
boled gum almost at the end of the reach. The Philadelphia began 
to cross to the other side of the river, following the invisible 
channel. 

“But where did they sleep?” 

“In the saloon — hung a blanket between for a curtain. But 
she was a menace, that one. Used to come up ’ere when I was on 
duty: ‘Oh, Mr. Pearce, may Ai make a nuisance of myself for a 
little while ? Ai do so love to see you handling that great wheel,’ ” 
he mimicked savagely. “I was dead scared o’ being alone with 
Am.” 

“I’m sure the Skipper wouldn’t have been alarmed.” 

“Oh, she tried it on with him, too. But he wasn’t interested, 
you needn’t worry.” Then, realising that this A^asn’t very tactful, 
he blundered oi* “She wasn’t too young, though «he made out 
she was. He was always playing cards— the brother. Took a 
couple of quid off me. I never had no kick playing with him, 
somehow.” # • 

Delie folded her arms along the ledge of the wheel-house 
window, leaning her forehead against the glass. SH| er 
heart Seginnifig to beat suffocatingly, “Don’t you know that 
card-sharpers always have yellow-haired accomplices?” 

Jim Peaiye whistled and leant on the wheel thoughtfully. 
“Card-sharpers, eh? I’ll bet that’s what they was. She did have 
yellow hair — well, gold, I suppose you’d call it, though it'&Mn’t 
look quite real. There was something fish# about them 
altogether.” 
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“Still, they provided some — femii!ine company while I was 
away. At meals, I mean,” She spoke wildly, the first words that 
came into her head, and ran down the steps from the wheel-house. 
Not to the cabin — Brenton was there — but to the bottom deck 
and into the bows, where she crouched against the stem-post and 
watched the green water curling past on either side. 

“She did have yellow hair.” She used gold hairpins, then. She 
had lain in the bottom bunk in the captain’s cabin, her bunk, 
where . . . Delie struck her fist hard against the red-gum block, 
but she felt nothing. She went on staring at J:he endless curl of 
water past the bows. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 

Oh the nightmare years that followed, the sleepless nights, and 
days filled with nappy-washing, with hushing children so that 
they would not annoy Brenton, with terrifying childish ailments 
to be cured without aid from a comforting family doctor! 

How could she have known, thought Delie in despair, whr.j i 
would be like to bring up a family of young children on a boat ? 
She could not tell them to ‘run and play outside’; she could never 
relax, unless they/were asleep, for fear of their falling in the river. 
She had nevlT meant to have more than one r.hild, or perhaps 
two, at sensible intervals; and almost before she knew it there 
were three, the efdest only a toddler. 

After her discovery^she had been bitterly ^letejmined that there 
should be no more. Gordon was hers — she announced flatly that 
thte'rTS^J’as name, and Brenton grumbled but gave in. She 
decided to go to bed early and pretend to be asleep eacTi night 
until he understood that she was no longer his plaything. She 
would not share him with every passing passenger. 

She should have known that it would be no use. She still 
lovCd him, whatever he did; and his sheer physical charm for 
her was as strqfig as ever. The very night after her conversation 
with the mate, he came in just as she had settled the baby in his 
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crib, and took her coitfideAly in his arms. 

She stiffened for a moment, and then relaxed against him, 
conquered without even a struggle. As he would have lifted her 
on to the bottom bunk she drew back. “Not there !” she muttered, 
and climbed to the upper berth. 

“You’ve hurt your hand, darling,” he said, noticing for the 
first time the swollen bruise as she gripped the edge of the bunk. 

“It’s nothing,” she said dully. “I knocked it on some- 
thing . . 

She lay and sirred past his head, while Brenton wondered 
briefly what was w*ong with her tonight. He concluded that she 
had not properly recovered from the birth of the baby. She would 
come good again later. He eased on to his side and put his face 
in the hollow of hfcr shoulder, and was soon contentedly asleep. 
Delie stayed awake, staring into the darkness until it was time for 
the baby’s next feed. 

Twelve months later another boy was born; and in less than 
two years after that there was a third. 

“Three sons!” said Delie, folding napkins late at night on the 
•srsefeon taJ)le. “Four, if you count the one that — that didn’t live. 
I feel as if I were Lady Macbeth, and you had said ‘Bring forth 
men children only!’ Oh, I’m so tired of having babies!” 

“I would like a daughter,” said Brenton # obstinately. “A 
daughter to looktafter me in my old age ” 

“She’d more likely marry and go oft* to the other side of 
the world. But really, we can't have any*more, there just isn’t 
room.” 

“I know, but there doesn’t seem much we can do about it, 

does there? I mean whatever we do doesn’t seem to 

• ^ 

“We could toy separate cabins. That would be infallible.” 

He looked at her quizzically, and she tried to keep a steely 
glint in her^ye; but he put out one hand and drew her to him, 
and soon she felt the old delicious warmth and weakness stealing 
through her. It was no use. 

“We’ll just have to be very careful,” she said f|(ebly. 

“Mah-mee ! Dordie wanna drinkawater,” came from the cabin 
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next door which had long become the nursnry. At the same time 
the baby in the crib by her bunk gave an irritable coughing cry, 
was silent for a second, and then began a full-voiced wailing. 

“There’s one thing,” she said, detaching herself from Brenton’s 
arms. “There soon won’t be time to start another.” 

She gave the baby a dummy and took a drink of water to 
Gordon, but by the time she got there he had fallen asleep again. 
Little Brenny opened his eyes at the candle, blinking his long 
lashes and scowling. She felt Gordon’s brow under the soft silk 
of his fair curls. It was damp and hot. She drew off one of his 
blankets, kissed Brenny lightly and went out. Gordon had night- 
mares if he became too hot, would w r ake screaming and could not 
be soothed for half an hour. She walked to the rail and looked 
at the peaceful night. 

They were tied up at Overland Corner, below the high lime- 
stone cliffs in which were the fossils of molluscs that lived in the 
warm Cretaceous sea that once covered the valley of the lower 
Murray. The run was now between Wentworth and Morgan, at 
the Northwest Bend, where the Murray made a great right- 
angled turn, its first major change of direction, and began to flow 
steadily southward to meet the sea. 

The river was so low that it was dangerous to travel at night. 
The water slipped silently past below the deck, the Pointers of 
the Southern CrQcs and the bright star Canopus reflected on its 
calm surface. Delie stared at the dark water and then up at the 
great starlit sky, remembering how she had gone outside with 
Adam at Kiandra and leen the Cross sparkling in the frosty night. 

It was all the same, all unchanged, yet here she was away down 
the river where the current began to slow; here was she, twenty- 
old, she would be thirty in no time — thirty ! And what 
had she done? With three little children, a baby only six months 
old, what could she do ? 

Her painting was almost at a standstill. Ideas r or pictures, 
compositions, canvases more ambitious than she had ever 
attdfripted, swam all about her in the air. She felt the immense 
dry continent, vhe slow burning summer, the pure skies in all her 
veins, and longed to translate them into paint, tt> get her vision 
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of this great southern Jandfdown on canvas before it faded and 
was lost. But there was no time, and there was no escape. 

There were days when the promise of the morning, when the 
way the thin streamers of cloud were swept across the blue as 
though by a giant brush dipped in flake^white, filled her with a 
sweet unrest. She felt a longing for paint and canvas that was 
physical in its intensity. Then came the first waking cry of the 
baby, and the deadening, deadly round of domestic chores began, 
to end only when she fell into her bunk long after sunset, too tired 
for anything but sleep. 

Somewhere behkd her she seemed to hear a giant key turning 
in a lock. Like so many others, like her own father perhaps, who 
had always longed to travel, she had gone joyfully, willingly, 
with wide-open eyts, into the trap so cunningly set, so deliciously 
baited, by Nature; and too late had heard the iron door clang 
shut. 

The decks were now enclosed with wire-netting to a height of 
nearly three feet; but Gordon, now almost four, was beginning to 
climb everywhere. He was fair, slender, active and nervous; 
fM-jiitk. Baton’s firm chin and nose showing even through the 
baby fat, but with his mother’s eyes : larger, softer, more deeply 
blue than Brenton’s had ever been. 

Little Brenny had brown curls and eyes like his father’s : bright, 
sea-blue, straigh^gazing and unimaginative. He was very little 
trouble. The baby, Alex, was delicate, ^ith a chronic cough 
that kept him from sleeping soundly. Dolie rocked him some- 
times by the hoi^f, ctozing upright from \vrariness. The doctors 
could do nothing for him. It was a congenital weakness, they 
said. 

Every montA or so he developed bronchitis, ran a temperature 
for a week, and had to be nursed night and day. Delie, dreading 
pneumonia, ^wondered if he would survive childhood, or join the 
little unnamed brother in a lonely riverside grave. She thought 
sometimes of the woman she had never known, the mother^ho 
had buried her three children in the sandhi^ grave above 
Echuca. 
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She had a new sympathy now for <aat unhappy woman. Was 
there anything more terrible to a mother than the death of a 
child ? 

Ben was a wonderful help. He would carry the ailing baby 
about, and keep youni* Brenny amused. Gordon followed his 
father everywhere, helped to hold the big wheel, and hung on so 
tight that he was lifted in the air by the spokes. His father had 
begun to take an interest in him as soon as he could walk, and 
was teaching him to swim. 

In the mornings, Bren ton came crashing down from his bunk — 
he never moved quietly, however tired Delie# night be — and she 
heard the splash as he dived overboard. In a few minutes he 
would be calling for Gordon, and she didn’t want him to wake 
the others. She dragged herself from her burric and went to call 
Gordon. His bed was soaked; she could smell its steamy, am- 
moniated reek. 

“Gordie!” she whispered. “Daddy’s in the river already. Are 
you coming for your swimming lesson?” 

“Yes-es, Mummy.” Gordon sat up and looked rather scared. 
She lifted him down and he struggled out of his wet pyjamas. She 
helped him put on a little pair of drawers. His fair hair^oci!-; ~ 
end, his eyes were sleepy, and one cheek was brightly flushed. 

There were noises coming from the galley now. The fireman 
could be heard sirring the firebox, throwing in logs. 

She took Gordon down to the bottom deck a»d lifted him over 
the netting. Brenton* swimming effortlessly alongside, called, 
“Jump, Gordie!”* 

Gordon hesitated and shrank back, shiv&ing^ 

“Come on! Jump, f say.” His brows drew down as he waited, 
treadiap-Jater. “If you don’t jump before I count three, I’ll 
come out and throw you in. I don’t like cowardS: Now, one — 
two ” 

Gordon, one fear overcoming the other, jumped. J)elie let out 
her breath with relief. He would be quite happy by the time he 
can*# out; but he was a nervous child, and she thought his night- 
mares had soiqf thing to do with his swimming lessons. 

When young Brenny turned three, his father bfcgan to teach 
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him too. The. dilier#nce*in the two children was apparent at 
once. Brennie took to the water like a duck. 

He too- had his father’s chin, besides his short, determined nose. 
When he once made up his mind to do something, nothing would 
stop him. He jumped fearlessly every time, would have jumped 
from the top of the wheel-house if his father told him to. Soon 
he was like a fish in the water, and could swim faster than 
Gordon. 

“He’ll make a champion one day,” said Brenton proudly. 

Their headquarters were now at Morgan, known more often as 
the Northwest Bend, or just The Bend. Morgan was an ugly 
town, with buildings of staring stone and corrugated iron strung 
along a bare rocCy cliff; no trees, no gardens, and a hot north 
wind usually driving the white dust through the gritty main street 
in summer. 

Yet the river, away from the busy wharf where the trains from 
Adelaide delivered and picked up goods, still kept its ancient 
charm. The green, translucent water flowed steadily past the 
yellow cliffs, while gum-trees grew from the water’s edge — not in 
XcBlrttliwous wall as in the upper reaches, but in isolated majesty, 
each one leaning towards its reflection in an attitude of contem- 
plation. 

Jim Pearce had got his master’s certificate ayl left to command 
a steamer of hS own. Charlie McBean was still* with them as 
engineer. Young Ben was reading for his male’s ticket. 

He did not have to navigate by the st&rs, or shoot the sun to 
get a position; 4>ut lie had to be able tc* carry the whole river- 
system like a map inside his head. He might be asked questions 
on mpre than 3,000 miles of winding channels; % 1 be 

examined on the Wakool, the Edwards, the Murrumbidgee and 
the Darling, even though he never intended steaming out of the 
Murray ri^er. 

He had to know the height of the lift-bridges at high ^jqer, the 
shape of the Murray at Pollard’s Cutting, the depth of wafer by 
the wharf at Goolwa, and the width between the pillars of the 
bridge at Echuca, a thousand miles upstream. 
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“Ben, are you sure this is what you’Pe reilly meant for?” asked 
Delie one day, finding him wrinkling his brows over the forty- 
foot chart from the wheel-house. “ You’ve got brains, you should 
sit for a scholarship and you might get to the University.” 

“It would be years before I was earnin’ anything, Miss Delie,” 
said Ben, looking surprised. 

“Well, what matter? You’re not thinking of getting married, 
are you, Ben ?” 

He flushed. “No, it’s not that. But I don’t know — I don’t 
fancy leavin’ the river, somehow.” His shy dark eyrs looked at 
her warmly a moment. 

Something of what he meant was conveyed in his look: I 
wouldn’t think of leaving the river because it would mean leaving 
you. 

Delie blushed slightly and bent over the baby, who was picking 
at the pitch between the planking of the deck. His cough had 
gradually improved, and he was rapidly putting on weight. She 
could not forget that Ben had delivered her first child ; it was an 
intimate bond between them. 

She began to crawl about the deck, growling like a bear. The 
baby laughed delightedly. Ben flopped down on his kn^o beside 
her. They growled and crawled and hid behind crates and barrels, 
while Alex crawled after them. The eight years between the two 
adults seemed to Sr 11 away. 

Brenny canJe trotting along the deck, bellowiftg. His face was 
scarlet, his mouth f open to its widest extent. 

“What’s the matter, ’dear?” Delie took one of the fists from his 
eyes and stroked it, bur he struck her hand away and roared on. 

“Tell me what’s the matter!” She felt her own rage rise to 
meePlfK* ^lie could not be calm and patient for more than a 
minute, and the noise was shattering. 

Gordon came sidling along the deck against the cabins. 

“Gordon, come here! Did you hurt Brenny?” 

“NoJ^He’s mad.” 

“l5ordie hurt me. Dordie bung my yedd. Wah-wah-wah!” 

Delie flew at*Gordon and slapped him, venting hen irritation 
with the roaring Brenton. Gordon yelled, and the baby, upset by 
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the sudden change o£ atrjbsphere when he had been having a 
lovely time, began to scream. Ben picked him up, but Delie ran 
to the other side of the deck, covering her ears. 

She would have liked to begin screaming too. The noise 
scraped her nerves, exacerbated by lack of sleep. On that side 
was a lovely yellow cliff — the place was known as Broken Cliffs, 
and three great angular boulders had crashed down and lay half 
out of the olive-green water. Her fingers ached for the brush; a 
fierce longing to paint swept over her. 

She closed her^yes, took a deep breath, and went down to the 
galley to prepare the baby’s feed. Thank God, she thought, 
thank God they were all getting older, and in perhaps three years 
she would have them all out of napkins. For once she wanted 
Time to flow swiftly, to bear her forward out of her present 
bondage. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

the high yellow cliffs the air was breathlessly still. 
The river drowsed in the heat, seeming not to move. Small 
lizards lay basking on spits of white sand, unmarked except for 
the tiny tracery of their feet. 

Huge motiorjess clouds, white and solid-lookijig as marble, 
were massed round the horizon, and far tip in the burning blue, 
directly above the Philadelphia's deck, tjvo ^edge-tailed eagles 
circled, like ciijfler* rising in the hot currents of air over the 
baking land. 

Sweat poured from the crew as they ‘walked’ adoa^l of r fire- 
wood*oi\ bo£rd from the pile below the Lyrup village settle- 
ment. Teddy Edwards would not wait while they had a dip to 
cool off. TJ^ey must swim in the early morning, or when the boat 
was moving, as he did. When they started again one of the 
younger deck-hands, who had climbed down into the dirt^hy, let 
himself over the stern on a rope for a quick s^isb through the 
luke-warm water. 
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The skipper stood in the wheel-h^use, ^bare-footed, wearing 
only a pair of cotton-duck trousers. He wiped at his moisture- 
beaded upper lip with his wrist. 

“Take the wheel, will you, Ben?” he said to the lad. “I’m 
going in.” 

The mate was off duty, resting in the little cabin that had been 
built aft for the mate and the engineer since the skipper’s family 
expanded. 

He throttled back the engine to half-speed, and dived neatly 
from the top of the paddle-box. He came up, caught^the rudder 
as it went past, climbed up it, and walked liglvty back along the 
deck, cooled and exhilarated. The caress of the deep water had 
filled him with recklessness and daring. 

He did not climb to the top of the paddh-box again, but 
vaulted the wire and stood poised on the deck just in front of the 
great wheel. 

Delie, who was feeding the baby on deck to get some of the 
breeze of their movement, saw him and leapt to her feet. “Wait !” 
she cried. She had noticed how his figure was thickening lately ; 
he was putting on weight, there were some grey strands among 
his golden curls. And he still thought he could do hjs-h/^i^* 
tricks. 

“Not under the wheel, darling! Please, Brenton, don’t.” 

With a brief wave and a flash of white teeth he turned, filling 
his lungs deeply, and dived clean beneath the thundering paddles. 
Delie closed her eyes for the space of twelve heart-beats. When 
she opened them a£ain Jiis head was bobbing in the wake. 

He swam diagonally to the shore, ran swiftly along the bank, 
leaping roots and fallen trees, and swam out ahead of the boat to 
mestjj££.and climb up the rudder as before. 

Delie was furious. The reaction from her fear of \ mojnent ago 
left her trembling. 

“How can you!” she cried as he came past to the vyheel-house 
steps, all dripping as he was, his eyes washed to a clear blue, 
almoat^green. “If you don’t care for my feelings, you might 
remember that you’ve a family to support. Showing off like a 
boy of ten! You haven’t the figure for it any more,” she added 
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unkindly, “and if yo-i ge/ killed, what will become of us all?” 

He stopped dead and looked down at her as she waved the 
baby’s bottle vehemently before his face. Pride and anger 
sparkled in his eyes. His chin was raised in the old arrogant way, 
as he looked down his straight nose at h^. She would have given 
anything to take back her words. 

“Is that so?” he said distinctly. “Well, just to show you, I’ll 
do it again.” 

Without another look at her he retreated to the bottom deck, 
vaulted th^ wire^and dived in front of the wheel. There was a 
momentary checlPin the regular chunk! chunk! chunk! and then 
he was spewed out behind, to float lifelessly in the curling 
wake. 

Delie dumped fhe baby on the deck and ran up the three steps 
to the wheel-house. In a moment the scream of the whistle was 
echoing the silent scream in her mind. They could not stop 
suddenly without letting off some steam. She helped Ben drag 
the wheel round. The Philadelphia cut her own wake, the dinghy 
was cast off and Brenton’s inert form was hauled aboard. 

He was not mangled or crushed, but there was a terrifying dent 
in i iWfente of his skull. Delie put her head down against his bare, 
wet breast, and heard the faint beating of his heart. 

“He’s alive!” she cried, tears of thankfulness pouring down her 
bloodless face. “Help me get him to the after-^abin — we mustn’t 
move him morefthan we can help.” Gordon appeared beside her, 
looking scared and tearful. “Gordie, go and see to the baby. 
Don’t wake Brenny. Daddy’s been hurtf but it’s all right.” 

She packed Jaot-tvater bottles around* Brenton and dribbled 
some hot brandy between his bluish lips. She could only keep 
him \yarm and quiet until they reached medical aid^J Earmark. 

Charlie McBean came up, his fierce blue eyes under their wild 
eyebrows softened with the moisture of strong emotion. 

“I’m gibin’ ’er every inch of steam I can, Missus, without 
blowin’ up,” he said. “Teddy was a good skipper; ojje of the 
best.” 

“Not was ; is,” she said quickly. “He’s not#dead. He’s not 
going to die.” 
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6 He’s not going to die, he’s not, h^s nett,* she told herself. If 
she said it often enough it must come true. 

While Brenton lay in the Renmark Hospital, another skipper 
took over the Philadelphia . Delie and her children had to board 
in the town. Whenever she could she hurried to the hospital. 
The landlady, taking pity on her, offered to mind the baby while 
she went out. 

“Leave ’im with me, love, 5 * she said comfortably, tucking a 
wisp of yellowish-grey hair into place. Her skii* was paddled, her 
eyes were pouchy with what had probably t/een a pretty dis- 
solute life, but her heart was kind. 

For ten days Brenton did not recover consciousness. Con- 
cussion and shock, she was told; and ther£ might be some 
permanent injury to the brain. There was no way of telling until 
he came round. 

“You must be prepared,” said the doctor, “to find that he 
can’t speak, or is perhaps paralysed on one side.” 

On the eleventh day she found him conscious, lying quite flat 
and still, his head bandaged. The bright sea-blue of his eyes 
seemed to have clouded over; but he smiled faintly. 

“Delie, Delie!” he muttered. “I’m . . . sorry.” 

“You needn’t be sorry, darling!” She was on her knees by the 
bed, trying to ke^p back her tears. She smoothed his springy 
curls where th£y twined round the bandage. “As long as you’ve 
come back to us.” 

“My . . . right arm. oCan’t move it. I’m . . . finished.” 

She gripped his goocj arm urgently. “No! n Yor’re going to get 
better. Here’s Gordon, see! And Brenny . . .” 

He ^wrngt] a bitter, brooding look upon his sons, and r rolled 
his head impatiently upon the pillow. Was there a slight dis- 
tortion at one side of his mouth ? And his speech seemed slurred 
. . . But his brain was clear enough. 

A stashed rustling behind her, and a nurse put a hand on her 
arm.^You mustn’t tire him, Mrs. Edwards. That will be 
enough for toda^.” 
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As the slow weeks wenj by he gradually improved. Feeling 
returned first to his fingers, then to the whole of his right arm. 
His skull had not been fractured — he must have a particularly 
strong one, the doctors said — but he suffered for a while from 
severe headaches. 

Delie was beginning to get used to a life ashore. She faced 
the fact that Brenton might never skipper another boat. She 
had a new worry that she dared not tell him in his present 
state. 

And what if Brenton never recovered fully ? With a helpless, 
dependent Tiusbaj^l, how was she to provide for a family of young 
children ? She could not have another ! 

In her panic and loneliness she thought of the kindly but hard- 
faced Mrs. Patchett, the landlady — a courtesy ‘Mrs.’ surely, for 
there was no mention of a Mr. Patchett, though a ‘gentleman 
friend* came in three nights a week to drink gin with her and play 
poker. 

But she could not bring herself to speak to the landlady. Mrs. 
Patchett, she felt sure, would know something that could be done 
about these things, had perhaps helped plenty of other women in 
.tb^^sggie predicament. Apparently Mrs. Patchett guessed her 
thoughts ; for one day when she was in the kitchen preparing the 
baby’s dinner, the landlady looked at her pale face, then at her 
figure, and said, “Been off yer food a bit lately, love.” 

Delie flushed # slightly, pretending not to he«fh 

“Not eatin’ yer breakfast, like. You w«aned the baby, ’aven’t 
yer?” 

“Yes. He’s eleven months old.” 

“M’m.” She chopped away at some onion on a Doard, with 
swift, sharp chops, holding the knife lengthwise i%her pudgy, 
ringed hgndsi “That’s the time when yer wanter wafth it, when 
you’ve just weaned ’em.” 

“Yes, I juppose so.” 

“Don’t want to go startin’ no more just now, I s’pose, with yer 
’usband sick, and all.” 

“No,” said Delie in a choked voice. 

“If yer ever want any help, like ... as one woman to another, 
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I’ve got a friend could fix you up ea^y. (j)n*y cost yer a fiver.” 
Chop, chop, chop went the knife. 

“Thank you. But I don’t want any help.” 

Grasping the plate of warmed food, she hurried out of the 
kitchen with burning cheeks. 

She knew what Mrs. ^Patchett meant by ‘help’, and that the 
‘friend’ was probably the gentleman caller. At the thought of his 
black finger-nails and greasy collar, she shuddered. 

That night she looked up an advertisement inside the pink 
cover of a well-known journal. It looked promising: 

LADIES! WORRIED RE HEALTH 

Take my special triple-strength pills for all cases of irregularity. 

Even most obstinate cases yield to treatment. Send only One 

Pound. 

One pound seemed a terribly large sum to Delie, but she sent 
off a money order and waited nervously for the parcel to arrive. 
The pills looked innocuous enough, but even their triple-strength 
action did no good. They made her feel violently ill, but had no 
other result than to leave her pale and exhausted. 

She dragged herself to the hospital, leaving Brenny, who had a 
bronchial cold, in charge of Gordon in their room, and the baby 
with Mrs. Patchett. She found Brenton so much better that he 
would be ablq,to tie moved the next day, and it,jvas just as well. 

She could hear the noise as soon as she opened the front door 
of the boarding-hdase. f| Mrs. Patchett and the gentleman-friend 
were singing, loudly and drunkenly: 

“Ok don’t you remember Black Alice, Ben Bolt, 

Black Alice so dusky and dark, 

That Warrego gin with a straw through her nose, 

And teeth like a Moreton Bay shark?” 

The^?aby was wailing in a drowsy, exhausted fashion, Brenny 
was coughing and crying as if he would choke, and Gordon was 
chanting loudly, “Shut up, shut up, shut up. . . * 
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Delie rushed upstafrs, pflcked up the scarlet-faced Brenny and 
soothed him, while scolding Gordon for not looking after him 
better. 

“He was teasing me,” said Gordon sullenly. “He was asking 
for it. I only slapped him.” 

“You come with me,” she said, putting Brenny down and 
taking Gordon’s hand firmly. “The baby’s crying, and I don’t 
think Mrs. Patchett can hear him.” 

Downstairs, she knocked on the parlour door marked ‘Private*, 
but the kn®ck w*s lost in the noise within. She opened the door 
and saw Mrs. Pa&hett, her dirty blouse undone, her hair falling 
down, leaning back against the wall and singing. A half-empty 
gin bottle was on the table. The ‘gentleman friend’ was singing 
loudly, waving his glass in time: “Oh, don’t you remember . . .” 

“Wait there, Gordon.” She shut the door quickly, leaving him 
outside. She snatched up the wailing baby, which seemed 
strangely inert and unaware of her. At the first movement it 
vomited slightly, and Delie smelt its spirit-laden breath. 

“Mrs. Patchett! You’ve been giving the baby gin!” 

Mrs. Patchett stopped singing, hiccuped solemnly, and stared 
at nei o rd-eyed. 

“Jus’ a li’l drop, love. No ’arm in that. Lapped it up, ’e did, 
the li’l lamb. Makes ’im sleep better.” 

“Oh, don’t you remember ” warbled t^e friend. 

*‘He’s not aslSep; he’s been crying. I could heaf him from the 
front door.” She was so angry that her leg^ trembled and felt 
weak. 

“Don’t you worry, love ” 

She left the room abruptly, resolving that she would leave the 
boarding-house too as soon as possible. 

Brenton had quite recovered the use of his arm, though he 
walked wifh a slight limp, dragging his right leg. His speech was 
clear again, but his eyes had lost for ever a little of thei^outhful 
brilliance, and the grey was spreading in his hair. 

He had put on weight while lying helpless. His waistline had 
thickened further, there was a suggestion of embonpoint in front, 
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and a heavy crease ran round the bacft of t is neck. There was a 
faint blurring of all his well-cut features, as in a picture out of 
focus. 

“Ah, it’s good to be back in a real bed again, with you,” he 
said on the first night aftfcr he left hospital. He stretched his great 
bulk comfortably, and looked at her with the old smile in his eyes. 

“It’s wonderful to have you back.” Her lips trembled. He 
wound a strand of her dark hair about his wrist. 

“And how wonderful it’ll be to get back to the river! I felt 
stifled in that hospital. Everything standing ^nill. *Have you 
noticed how a boat’s always alive, even when she’s tied up ? The 
river-reflections on the woodwork, the bit of a creak as the wind 
or the current catches her ” 

Delie sighed and bit her lip. “The trouble isj’there’s really not 
enough room on a boat. I mean, when we have another baby . . . 
Oh, Brenton!” She flung herself into his arms and wept. 

“So that’s how it is?” He whistled tunelessly for a moment. 
“Gosh, I don’t know, Del. You’ll have to come with me. It’s 
much cheaper when we all live aboard.” 

The baby Alex began to cry, wakened by the mosquitoes feed- 
ing on his tender cheeks. “Can’t you stop him?” criedrf/^fuffi 7 
“God, I can’t stand that row.” 

Delie started up guiltily. Since his accident Brenton had 
become abnormally sensitive to noise ; the baby had scarcely made 
a sound yet. She picked him up and carried him found the room. 

Brenton, who had been down at the wharf yarning with the 
skipper of a steamer th ( at had just come in, faint hurrying back 
to the boarding-house, moving his dragging right leg impatiently 
forward wi^fl a hand behind his thigh. f 

He had been talking with Captain Ritchie of the Martnum , the 
little steamer that was supposed to be built to cross a grass flat on 
a heavy dew. She was fitted out as a trading vessel, with a 
counter^gver which goods were sold, from dress materials to rifles, 
from sewing-needles to pumping-machinery. Such things were 
scarce along thei river away from the towns, and he, was doing 
very well. 
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The old River Murray Navigating Company was going to be 
turned into a limited company, and Captain Hugh King was 
drawing out, and retiring from the rivers. 

“Our contract was with the old company,** said Brenton, “and 
we’re pulling out too. Hughie King was such a decent old cove, 
and such a gentleman to deal with, that I didn’t mind being 
under contract to him, but I don’t know this new crowd. We’ll 
turn the Philadelphia into a floating store, and make a fortune.” 

Delie looked sceptical. 

“And no deckhands needed for lumping cargo; even a mate 
won’t be necessary when we can tie up overnight while I have a 
sleep. That will leave more room for the family. But you’ll have 
to pull your weight, too. No cook ” 

“No cook! Oh* Brenton! Couldn’t I be deck-hand or mate? 
I should learn to run the boat in case you got ill. I don’t mind 
hard work, I can help you tie up and take a turn at the wheel — 
you said yourself I was getting quite good.” Her eyes were eager 
and pleading, too large in her pale face. She hadn’t the blooming 
look that went with her first pregnancy. 

He chewed his lip, looking at her down his nose. “You aren’t 
str ~~yj_£ngugh. And besides, in your condition, you won’t be fit 
soon for jumping ashore and all those capers.” 

“I don’t intend ever to get in this condition again.” 

“Well ... I suppose it’ll be different in six months. But then 
you’ll have youj hands full with the new baby? There’s no harm 
in you studying for your mate’s ticket, though. I don’t know as 
there’s ever been a woman registered as # a slflpper on the river, 
but there’s no jjpaspn why you shouldn’t J}e the first. 

“Come up to the wheel-house when I’m steering, and I’ll start 
learning you the channel. Now, what’s the greatest depth of 
water* e\pr found over the Christmas Rocks above \^ilcannia?” 

Delie looked crestfallen. “But that’s in the Darling. I don’t 
know the parling.” 

“There’s an awful lot you don’t know. You’ll have to be able 
to answer questions on any of the rivers. I’ll draw you a chart of 
’em later. And Ben can coach you a bit too.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

Brenton was steering, the baby slept, and Delie was in the 
wheel-house learning the channel ; but she was not being taught 
much, for the South Australian was chasing them. Soon the bigger 
boat steered past them up-river, with jeers from her fireman and 
engineer, and derisive toots on her whistle. 

Teddy Edwards seemed to see red. His jaw became rigid, his 
mouth set, and the vein stood out in his neck in ^ frightening way 
as he clenched his teeth. His face, usually ratfeer florid, became 
beetroot-coloured . 

“What does it matter if they do pass us?” cried Delie. He 
looked as if he might have a fit or a stroke, am! fall like a log at 
her feet. “We don’t need to race.” 

For the Philadelphia was now fitted out as a floating store, and 
traded up-river from Morgan, through the growing irrigation 
settlements of Waikerie, Berri, Cobdogla and Loxton. There was 
enough trade for more than one boat, and a leisurely progress 
between lonely farms and out-stations was best for business. But 
Teddy and his ‘batty engineer’ could not at first takg^j&i^gs . 
quietly. The only thing he had let up on since his accident was 
swimming. He no longer dived in when they were going along. 

Now he opened the throttle wide, and the funnel sobbed and 
panted with ppwcr. Charlie needed no message to tell him to 
throw on the last of a load of fine, straight, tinder-dry boxwood 
he had been saving for jpst such a crisis, and to weight the safety- 
gauge so that it couldn’t blow off under 80 llx pressure. 

“She’s towing two loaded barges,” said Brenton tensely. 
“We’ve got r o barge, and she bloody well left us standing.” 

They roilnded a bend and began to overtake the Othej, steamer 
in a long, straight reach. The river was wide here, and a strong 
wind was sweeping downstream, aiding the current. ^The much 
larger South Australian and her two barges, swinging into the wind, 
were slowed down at once. The Philadelphia soon overhauled her. 
Brenton steamed cheekily all round her before leaving her his 
wake. 
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When the excitement vlhs over he turned to Delie with a look 
of triumph ; and found, to his surprise, that she was in a towering 
rage. 

“Left him standing!” he said, giving her an uneasy sideways 
look as he steered. He stood always on $he left of the big wheel, 
while she sat on a high stool beside him, unless she was helping 
through a stiff bend, when she would jump down and handle the 
spokes from the other side, neatly and with surprising strength. 

She had jumped down from the stool and crossed the wheel- 
house, and#stareri at him now across the width of the big wheel. 

“■Will you nevft* grow up ! Racing, just for the sake of racing, 
and risking all our lives! If you have no thought for me, you 
might at least think of the children. Don’t you remember what 
happened to th c Providence?” 

He set his mouth, scowled, and gave an impatient twist of the 
head. “Of course I remember. But the Providence wasn’t racing 
when she blew up. She had a faulty boiler.” 

“I don’t care, it isn’t safe! And you know what a gauge- 
spragger Charlie is, and you encourage him. It’s not as though 
you had no responsibilities.” 

Cix, : far God’s sake !” 

They were steaming up a wide reach with yellow, honey- 
combed cliffs on one side, a reed-bordered lagoon on the other. 
She knew she was being unwise, but the words^ept tumbling out. 
“It’s so stupid? We passed a farmhouse back tlfere, I saw the 
woman on the veranda, we should have stopped and let her see 
the dress materials. And when we do stop the South Australian will 
pass us anyway I^ust can’t see ” » 

“I don’t like taking any man’s wake,” he growled. “Now shut 
up, ajid take the wheel for a bit. I’ll go down an9 ^ee that the 
gauge if all right, since you’re making such a song and dance 
about it. Keep her on that black stump in the bight of the bend.” 

She crofted over the wheel-house, and taking two spokes in her 
hands brought the steering-pole slowly, slowly round^ill it cut 
the black stump vertically in half. There she kept the wheel 
steady. Sometimes she moved out of the course §he had taken up, 
just to feel the sensation of power that came from swinging the 
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great boat round again, its bows ctittimj across the horizon. 

Her anger evaporated. She loved to steer, and to be left alone 
in the wheel-house like this. 

She let her mind fall into the dreamy, hypnotic state that the 
steady onward movement, the regular beat of paddles and engine 
lulled her into whenever she had time to relax. The boat 
throbbed with eager life. Onward, onward, ever onward, it 
chanted to her ears. 

The wheel-house windows were closed. Reflections, always 
moving, cut across other reflections which cros^d agfiin the real 
scene outside. It was as if there were several lasers of reality :*you 
could fix your mind on any one, and all the others became un- 
real. 

A sparkling sheet of water, reflected from th£ river behind, cut 
at an angle across the trees that marched steadily backward out- 
side the window; on top of these marching trees were the reflec- 
tions of other trees moving just as steadily forward. Shadow- 
clouds crossed real clouds, behind was before, the past came 
towards you while the present slipped away. 

‘Time,’ thought Delie confusedly, ‘is always there, all of it; you 
can travel across it in any direction if you can once free ^•wrtTTTnd 
of the illusion that you must move continuously from an irre- 
trievable past into an unknowable future. 

‘And doesn’t tljje river return upon itself in endless windings, 
and flow back«again from the sea on the current* of air, to begin 
all over again, endlessly? It is all there, always, in spite of its 
apparent movement from a fixed beginning to an appointed end. 
Time is a river in which our lives are only nuAecuJes of water . . 

She could see herself faintly reflected in the windows, an in- 
substantial ^nost through which the river gleamed and the, land- 
scape flowed. Was she real, either? Was it all an illusion, a 
mere arrangement of waves of light ? But she felt the growing 
heaviness of her body, the weight of the new life withirt This was 
real, all Jpo real. 

She was wearing the full-gathered black poplin skirt that she 
had worn in her«!ast three pregnancies. It concealed the changes 
in her figure. A pale pink blouse set off her dark hair and 
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delicate complexion • Sh# could still wear pink, for she had never 
tanned or freckled in spite of the open-air life. 

Still Brenton did not come back. She had rounded the bend, 
and she didn’t know the channel ahe*id; only that deep water 
was usually found on the outside of bends, and shoals on the inner 
curve where the river flowed more slowly. Though the Industry 
kept the river snag-free, there were tricky places where the in- 
experienced could easily run aground. 

It was flearlptime to prepare the baby’s vegetables and broth. 
She always coofbd the children’s food, though they had a cook- 
deck-hand who was better as a hand ; he was referred to by Charlie 
and Ben as ‘The Chief Poisoner’, and they kept asking each 
other, “Who called the cook a bastard?” and replying, “Who 
called the bastard a cook?” 

Delie was becoming tired. Her hands sweated on the wheel, 
and her back ached. The nervous frown that had etched three 
little lines between her brows became deeply marked. Surely 
Brenton wouldn’t risk the boat just to punish her? 

A step on the deck cheered her. She called out, and Ben’s head 

“Let me take over. You look tired,” he said tenderly. “How 
long have you been steering?” 

.“Oh, only about half an hour. I love it, % really, but I don’t 
know the channel.” 

He was standing beside her, and as lie put out a hand to take 
a spoke, she moved hers to the same onu> ahead of him. His hand 
closed over heis. ft tightened at once to^ painful grip, squeezing 
her hand into the wood, while she felt his eyes fixed upon her 
face % She stared straight ahead, but a pink flush tflfljan to mount 
in her pale cheeks. 

“My hand,” she said distantly. “You’re hurting it.” 

“I’m MDrry.” He released his grip at once. “But you’re so 
beautiful! I — had to tell you.” His voice was 1 ot% almost a 
whisper. Slowly he bent his dark head and kissed the hand upon 
the wheel. Her confusion vanished. She suddenly felt very old 
and wise and maternal. 
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“Thank you! But d’you know hov^oldrl am, Ben? I’ll be 
thirty this year; and by the time you’re thirty, I’ll be forty — 
middle-aged. Apart from the fact that I’m married.” 

“I can’t help it.” 

By now the boat, ungur.ded, had veered towards the left bank. 
Ben hastily swung the wheel up and away, while looking at her 
with the eyes of a sensitive dog that has been rebuked. 

“ ‘To me, fair friend, you never can be old,’ ” he quoted. “I’ve 
read all of Shakespeare’s sonnets to the Dark Lady in the book 
you gave me, and they always make me think oftyou : < 

“Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate . . 

He was no longer whispering, but declaiming: 

“Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend ” 

“Ben! Hush! Stop this foolishness at once.” But her voice was 
moved, gentle. 

“It’s not foolishness. It’s my life. You — are — everything to 
me: mother, teacher, friend, sister, and . . . my only love.” 

“Ben! Please!” 

Now he was hissing her arm, the hollow of her f elbow beneath 
the rolled-up sleeve. She had felt herself beginning to be moved 
by his passionate voice, • and now a stirring of response in her 
deepest feminine being told her that he was nS longer a boy, but 
a man with a man’s desires. She steeled herself to hurt him. 

“Ben!” sly^said sharply. “I am a wife, someone else’s wife; and 
I’m going to have another child, quite soon. His child. He’s my 
husband, and I love him.” 

Even as she said it she wondered with detachment € if it were 
still entirely true. She loved the image of Brenton as he had been, 
the gay, golden-haired, irresistible lover; and since he was still 
the same person-* he was, of course he was ! — she must love him 
still. 
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Ben had dropped her ami abruptly. “I’m sorry,” he muttered. 
“I guess I forgot m^lelf. It was his turn to flush. He glared 
painfully at the river, his face averted. 

“I must go down to the galley and get baby’s feed ready.” 
And then more gently, sorry for his misery: “I'm sorry, Ben dear. 
I'm immensely touched and flattered, as any woman would be. 
But in a few years you’ll be laughing at your present state.” 

“Never!” said Ben fiercely. 

Delie had been more disturbed than she realised at the time. 
Sh$ found Tiersel^quite unconsciously recalling, with a reminiscent 
thrill, the touch of his hot lips on her bare arm, his hand crushing 
hers. She debated with herself whether to tell Brenton, but 
decided against it, as long as she could avoid further scenes. 

She became cool and distant with Ben, but the children loved 
him and sought him out, and their presence kept the atmosphere 
natural enough between them. 

But when they got down to Morgan again, and were tied up at 
the high wharf, Brenton told her that Ben was leaving the Phila- 
delphia. 

He came to her cabin to say good-bye. He stood in the door 
while she changed the baby’s napkin, a wisp of soft dark hair 
falling forward over her face as she bent above the squirming, 
kicking child. 

•“Here, you jnight as well have them bac&,” Jie said gruffly. 
He was holding out the volume of sonnats. “I know all the best 
ones off by heart.” 

She sat Alex on^the bottom bunk, and took the open book. A 
black pencil line was marked by sonnet* number LXXXVII : 

Fare .veil! thou art too dear for my possessing . . . 

She thought of the marked volume of Shelley she had thrown 
out of this window, so long ago ! She put out her hand frankly, 
and he took it in both of his. 

“It’s not farewell, Ben ; just au revoir. We’ll meet again one day, 
when you have your own steamer.” 
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But he was leaving the river, he told her. He had only stayed 
because of her; now he was going down to A>rt Adelaide to get a 
job on a deep-sea boat. 

“But, Ben, you’re too fine and sensitive just to be an Able 
Seaman. And you’re so good with children, you should become a 
teacher. If you were to cfo your training ” 

“Well, I might. I dunno. I’ve got quite a bit saved out of me 
pay. Never spend any on liquor or smokes.” He gave the ghost 
of a smile. “Only books. It’s thanks to you, and the books you’ve 
lent me, that I know as much as I do. You’ve opened up a whole 
new world for me.” 

“I’m glad about that, anyway.” She withdrew her hand. 

“I know I’ll never forget you.” He was staring at her in a 
mesmerised way, at her lips, and her eyes, tha^ were so soft, so 
large and lustrously blue that he seemed to drown in their clear 
depths. “There’s only one thing I want to ask of you, and I’ll go 

away, and never ask another thing. Philadelphia! Let me ? 

Just one kiss. Just one.” 

She had meant to keep the parting brisk and businesslike, but 
he had taken both her hands again, and was drawing her slowly 
towards him. Impulsively she leaned forward, and their lipsjjxet 
and held for a long moment. Then he turned and stumbled out 
on to the deck. She did not see him again. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

Not a single tributary flowed into the Murray in all its five 
hundred mile* of wandering through this dry corner of Australia. 
The river, infetead, flowed out into the thirsty land, sacked dp by 
powerful steam-pumps, it flooded the irrigation settlements and 
orangeries that appeared like green oases among the yeljow stone 
and burning sand. 

The vinfcs and fruit trees were just beginning to sprout with new 
leaves when Delie’s fifth baby was born at the Waikerie hospital 
— a girl. Brentoif was delighted with his daughter at ’first. But 
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she was a small babjl anti never seemed to get enough to eat, 
though in desperation at her endless wailing Delie got up two or 
three times a night to give her extra feeds. 

Because of these disturbed nights she had a wonderful view of 
Halley’s Comet, which had returned thtit year trailing clouds of 
filmy glory across the sky. Probably no one but nurses on night 
duty and seamen on midnight watch had such a view of it. It 
spread its train right across the dark inland skies, and the stars, 
usually so bright in that clear air, shone mistily through a cloud 
of light. She g£zed at the mysterious and lovely visitor, which 
would not comeback again until after she was dead. 

One night when Gordon woke with a nightmare she took him 
out on deck to see it, but it frightened him. He had been very 
nervous and subcfued when she came back after ten days in which 
the cook and Brenton had somehow looked after the children. 

He had a habit of flingiifg himself on to his bunk when anything 
upset him, and crying quietly, unnaturally, with a kind of muted 
moaning sound. Alex, just beginning to toddle round the decks 
on sturdy eighteen-month-old legs, had developed feeding diffi- 
culties, would shut his mouth obstinately and refuse to eat. He 
was 'intensely jealous of the new baby. 

As her fretful wailing went on night and day, Brenton ’s pride 
in the baby turned rapidly to irritation. One night he sat up in 
his- bunk, clutching his hair wildly, and roared, “If that kid 
doesn’t shut ujtsoon, I’ll drop it in the river!” 

He looked so mad, with the great vein s weeing in his neck, his 
eyes distended and bloodshot, that Delie? who had slipped out of 
her bunk to tr^toliush the baby, clutchsd it protectively to her. 
‘He’s not well, of course he doesn’t mean it,’ she thought; but the 
brutal words still rang in the little cabin, in the shocks, vibrating 
air. 

Soon the baby became more lethargic, did not cry much and 
slept a grAt deal. Its skin was waxy, its head seemed unnaturally 
large for its thin limbs. When they got back to Waikerie after 
nearly a month Delie took her to the hospital. 

The doctor who had delivered the child madefthe examination, 
and looked at Delie’s breasts. “Malnutrition,” he said briefly. 
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“She must go on to prepared feed at ohce,fout she may not keep 
it down at first. Better leave her here for a few weeks till we get 
her settled on the new diet.** 

“Leave the baby? You mean I needn’t stay to look after her?” 

“No; she’ll be in goodiiands.” He looked at her shrewdly over 
the top of his glasses. He was a little, tubby man with a kindly, 
rubicund face, more like a family doctor than the head of a public 
hospital. The hair had all worn off the pink crown of his head, 
leaving a fluffy grey fringe all round. “You could do with a bit more 
weight yourself,” he said. “You’ve got your hahds full, eh, with 
bringing up three kiddies on a boat? The rest will do you good.” 

She explained that they would be away at least a month, but 
Dr. Hample waved his hand. “That’s all right; we’ll look after 
her till you get back. You won’t know her once she starts to put 
on weight.” 

It was like a reprieve. Delie went’ back to the boat, to the 
blessed silence of undisturbed nights, to a less irritable Brenton, 
a happy Alex who thought his rival had been disposed of, and 
only half as many napkins to wash. Her maternal feelings were 
exhausted. She had begun to feel nothing but weary impatience 
with that wailing scrap of life. 

For the first time in months she got out her paints. Some 
colours she had l^t on the palette, with the intention of using 
them up in soifte spare time that never came, hafl dried in hard 
lumps, rubbery at J;he core. She scraped them down with the 
palette knife and squeezed out fresh blobs of colour all round the 
edge, with a large blob *>f white at the top. 

She still didn’t know what she was going to paint, but she was 
filled with fxcitement at the feel of the tubes and Q brushe», the 
smell of the oil-paint. There was a prepared canvas readf, with a 
smudgy charcoal drawing on it that was now meaningless. She 
cleaned it down with bread and looked about her for # a subject. 

They were tied up just out of the town because the engineer 
had found a fault in the working of the water-gauge. Nothing 
met her eyes but^he wide green river, with stark yellow cliffs on 
one side, and a monotonous grey-green flat of lignum and native 
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willow on the other. One^twisted she-oak tree, black and meagre 
against the blue sky, Showed on top of the cliffs, beside two tin 
boxes that were evidently the ‘conveniences* attached to the local 
oval. They had once been painted red, which had now faded to a 
chalky pink. 

There was nothing for it but the cliffs* Soon Delie was painting 
in with uncompromising realism, the ugly emblems of civilisation 
poised between the enduring rock and the infinite blue of the 
sky. The pink blocks, with their solid dark shadows on one side, 
made a satisfying pattern against the blue. She scratched the 
legend MliN ai^ LADIES in the wet paint, remembering her 
Aunt Hester’s comment on the first drawing she had done in 
Australia, of the ‘little house’ at Kiandra lost in a waste of snow : 
“Not a very delicate subject for a picture, I must say.” 

She would call it ‘Equality of the Sexes’ in the catalogue of her 
next exhibition. It was a topical subject now, and its flippancy 
would annoy some people. She liked to annoy people who took 
themselves too seriously. 

Before she had finished, Gordon and Bren ton came crowding 
round with endless questions and comments, and then Alex woke, 
hot and uncomfortable, from his day-time sleep. “You go to him, 
Gordon, ”*she said impatiently, and went on painting. It was 
only when the last brush-stroke was in place that she became fully 
conscious of his roars of rage or distress, which had been heard 
with only the ^ ry surface of her mind. 

Gordon came back, saying disgustedly “He’s mad. He won’t 
stop.” 

She threw the brushes down guiltily and rushed to him, smeared 
with paint as sfie was. 

“Fuppy bite me,” wailed Alex. “Na’ty pink fuppy . . .” 

“All right; there’s no nasty puppy now,” she stothed him. 
“All gone, puppy.” His nightmares were always of biting things, 
and would rival those of a man in the D.T.s for colour and 
diversity. He was nearly two, his distressing cough had gone, and 
he had a delicate milk-and-roses complexion, with black, finely- 
pencilled eyebrows, and grey eyes. He was not really like either 
of his parents. 
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She kissed the soft, damp curls at |he back of his neck, that 
were like a floss of fine black silk. Some tefision and conflict had 
been resolved in her by being able to paint again, and she felt 
happy in her motherhood, relaxed and content. 

Brenny came in and jDut his face down close to his brother’s, 
tickling the pink cheeks with his eyelashes. Alex gurgled happily. 
Delie drew them both into her arms and relaxed in an animal 
happiness, gazing at their petal-soft skin, their shining hair, their 
long eyelashes and wide, clear eyes. They were at their most 
perfect now, like buds just opened in the dew. Inrpossible to 
believe that they must decline towards baldness, wrinkles, . the 
infirmity of old age ! 

She had long been obsessed with Time as a destructive agency, 
bearing every living thing away into nothingness; but now she 
began to see it as a quality inherent in things; they existed in 
time as much as in space. From now on she looked at everything 
with new eyes, seeing it under its aspect of Time, so that people’s 
bodies seemed to waver like flames in a draught. In every old 
man she saw the eager youth he had been, in the grown youth 
the helpless infant, and in the fresh-faced girl the wrinkled wreck 
she might one day become. 

The baby, when she saw her again, had the same tiny, delicate 
features and wispy black hair; but already she had changed, put 
on weight, her t cheeks were rosy and she was happy and full of 
life. 

“She’s putting ort twelve ounces a week now,” said the matron 
proudly. “You can just about see her growing.” 

That was exactly what Delie could see ; but she saw her grow- 
ing into a litWe, wizened, grey-haired old woman. 

She had^chosen the name of Mignon for her, but B Anton 
objected; he wanted ‘something plain’. They compromised by 
christening her Mignon but calling her Meg for short, ^lex, now 
that he could hold the bottle and help with feeding her, had for- 
gotten his former jealousy, and Brenton began to like her now 
that she did not cry. 

‘I wouldn’t mind having babies if they weren^t such messy 
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things/ thought Delie| as iflie cleaned the bright yellow filth from 
the second dirty napkin in one day. At least there was plenty of 
water available, but she still shuddered at the pollution of the 
great river that their human life upon it involved. 

Yet the river purified itself in its endless flowing, as Time 
absorbed the events of history in its stream, but was never 
saturated ; bearing away all the noisy complications and struggles 
of life into an eternal silence. 

Brenton *vas rtading the report of the Interstate Premiers’ Con- 
ference of 1 91 1. •Occasionally he muttered aloud or jerked the 
paper irritably. 

“ ‘No river in the world lends itself so easily to locking,’ ” he 
read, “ ‘and onl/ a fraction of the present flow of water would 
then be needed to keep the river permanently navigable.’ Bah! 
They knew all that before, but still they did nothing. If only the 
S.A. Government would make a beginning, the others might 
follow.” 

The South Australian Government, he read, was prepared to 
act on its own in building a series of locks to make the river 
permanently navigable as far up as Wentworth. An inter-State 
agreement was necessary because locks No. 7 to 1 1 would be over 
the border. The conference had ratified the 1907 agreement by 
which S.A. could use Lake Victoria, in New South Wales, as a 
storage basin. ^Vork on this was “to be begun ^t once, at an 
estimated cost of £200,000”. 

He flung the paper away from him 

“ ‘At once!’ JThtt’s good. They still v*on’t do anything. The 
first conference on locking the river was held in 1872, and now, 
forty years later, nothing has been done. If only tffey had some 
river man in Parliament!” 

“Why don’t you stand yourself?” asked Delie half-jokingly. 

“And soil should !” Brenton got up and strode round the small 
saloon, kicked the paper savagely, and roared, “By Cod! Do 
they have to wait for another drought like ’02? Wasn’t that 
enough to show them? But if there’s another # drought now, it 
won’t be only the steamer-trade that’ll suffer, and a few grape- 
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growers. There ’re thousands of holdings expending on irrigation 
now, right along the lower river. They’ll all be ruined; and what 
a howl there’ll be when all the work and money that’s gone into 
establishing orchards and vineyards is thrown down the drain. 
But these hot-air merchants do nothing but talk.” 

Delie soothed him down, for she was frightened for him in these 
violent moods. The children had learned to keep away from him, 
or to stay very quiet, when the vein stood out in his neck and his 
blue eyes became bloodshot and savage. His temper was more 
uncertain as the months went by. At his hasty, Kmpijjg step they 
shrank together and turned their eyes uneasily to their mother. 

Only with little Meg he was always gentle, now that she no 
longer wailed. She was a bonny, laughing toddler now, with her 
mother’s dark hair and Brenton’s green-blue dyes. 

‘If only she’d been born first,’ thought Delie, ‘she’d have been 
a help to me before very long, which Gordon will never be.’ 

Yet Gordon was her favourite ; shy, dreamy Gordon, with bright 
golden curls like his father’s had been, and large blue eyes 
shadowed with long lashes like a girl’s. 

Delie always tried to be impartial, and to hide her feeling for her 
eldest son; but little Meg was openly her father’s favourite. She 
could take liberties with him that none of the others dared. She 
would chuckle and look up at him with her merry blue eyes, 
trying to climb l)is trouser-leg as if he were a tree growing far 
above her head, and he would bend down and iwing her up on 
his shoulder. 

Young Brenny was his shadow, copying everything his father 
did with slavish admiration, mixed with aw£ -Alex quietly kept 
out of his way as much as possible. He usually had a fold of his 
mother’s slcirts in his hand, and peeped out from their safety 
at the big man. Gordon, shy and faintly hostile,' avoided him 
too. 

“You like Gordie better than me, don’t you?” laid young 
Brenny conversationally to his mother. 

“I love you all, darling.” 

“It doesn’t matter, though,” said Brenny, brushing aside her 
red herring, “because Daddy likes me best. I’m braver than 
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Gordie. I can just about ljpk him now, and I can swim faster. I 
wish he’d stop growing until I was biggest.” 

“Never mind, dear, you’ll catch up one day. When you’re 
eighteen you might be taller than Gordon even, and he’ll have 
stopped growing by then.” 

“ Will he? Then I’ll be able to fight him.” 

“Oh, stop talking about fighting,” she said wearily. 

Gordon was six this year, and she would have to start teaching 
him to write and do sums. Already he knew his letters and could 
read the simple jjrimers she had bought for him. 

Gordon loved Us lessons. He had, first of all, his mother’s un- 
divided attention ;he loved the smell of her hair as she bent her 
head low beside his, and the feel of her fingers as she held his 
hand and guided gthe pencil. 

Then the colours, clear and primitive, in the first Reader were 
lovely too ; the yellow cat sitting on a bright pink mat with yellow 
fringes, the red cricket ball, the yellow bat, the blue top. And he 
would be happy for an hour at a time with a box of coloured 
crayons and some shelf-paper, making up patterns or pictures of 
birds like curly letter V’s flying over a hill. 

He knew there were hills, and how to draw them, from picture- 
books, though he had never seen one. In his young life he had 
travelled thousands of miles along a river that flowed endlessly 
through a great plain. He had seen nothing but flat- topped cliffs 
or -low sand-dupes. Hills were high and rouiW, Jhe knew, and 
mountains were high and pointy. He knew there were such things, 
and that somewhere there was a great spread*out water without 
any banks, calle^l Uhe Sea. ^ 

“Away up where the river begins,” Mummy would tell him, 
“there are big blue mountains with their tops covered in snow. 
The snoy melts in spring and comes down the river, Jkid some is 
flowing underneath our boat now; it has taken nearly two months 
to get her^” 

And Gordon would look over the side in the blazing summer 
day, at the water sliding quietly in the shadow of the boat. It was 
greeny-coloured, like glass, only you couldn’t see through it 
properly; and it looked cool but he knew it wasn*t really, because 
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when Mummy or Daddy took him for^i swim (and he was always 
afraid that Something might come up frorfi a deep hole and grab 
his foot ; once a weed had wrapped itself round his leg, and he had 
screamed) it was quite warm on top, with queer cold patches here 
and there. On a calm flay it glittered like glass, and you could 
see everything double like in a mirror; but on windy days it got 
rough and dirty-looking, with froth like old soap-suds on the top. 

He was learning to row the dinghy, which was great fun, only 
one oar would go much better than the other. If only they would 
both go as well as the one he would get on ver^ fast.^ He always 
went along the set-lines in the morning, if thoy’d had lines out 
overnight, but he didn’t like taking the live fish off the hooks very 
much ; all the same, it was exciting when there was a good haul, 
and they could have cod or callop for breakfast. 

Brenny always wanted to come too, but then he would want to 
row, and in the end Gordon would have to push him hard, and 
then he would yell and Dad would get wild. So he usually tried 
to sneak out early, without waking Brenny in the bunk below. 
Brenny could swim better than he could, and was not frightened 
to dive off the deck; but Gordon was determined that he was 
going to be the best rower. 

They had been trading yesterday at the Lyrup Village Settle- 
ment, and this morning they were tied up at the cliffs below the 
great Lyrup bend. Last night Mum had taken him to the top of 
the cliffs and showed him the fossil shells in the^limestone, from 
the time when all this part of the world had been under the sea. 

Across the river tvas wide lagoon, dotted with clumps of reeds 
which showed that it was not very deep. Bey#nd f the lagoon were 
more cliffs in which he could see mysterious caves, black and 
shadowed, fc was very early, the sun was not even up yet, and 
they woul<? not be leaving until after breakfast. 

Gordon rowed as quietly as he could. He didn’t want another 
soul to be awake, he wanted the whole great sweep, of river to 
belong to^ him alone, him and the big white crane that stood 
fishing at the edge of the lagoon. Sky and river were bright with 
the dawn, but without any pink colour, for there was not a wisp of 
cloud anywhere. It was like sailing through a great bowl of light. 
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The trees upside-do^n iv§ the water, standing in the still lagoon, 
looked as real as the ones above; and as he drew away from the 
boat he sa.w another boat upside-down below it. A fish leaped, 
and a spreading circle of rings cut through the boat-image, and 
wobbled and broke it into pieces. But the pieces began to touch, 
to join, and soon it was whole again. It was like magic. 

He looked over his shoulder and fixed a big tree to row towards, 
but he kept bumping into reeds and getting his oars tangled. The 
sun was already up, and there was blue smoke going up from the 
galley chimney, before he reached the cliffs. And then the biggest 
cave* was only a follow in the yellow rock. Although he was 
frightened of tiger-snakes in the thick swampy grass, he got out 
and clambered up to it. It was only just big enough for him to 
get into, after all.® 

As he ran back to the dinghy something rustled -its way through 
the grass, and he bolted. As he pushed off he could already hear 
himself telling the others how he had explored and found a cave, 
and nearly trodden on a tiger-snake: “I’m not sure it was a tiger, 
but I’m pretty sure ...” 

There were sounds of activity from the boat, floating across the 
still watery clatter of dishes, a bucket of rubbish being emptied 
into the river, the clang of the firebox door. They must be getting 
ready to feave ! He tried to row faster, dug too deeply and nearly 
lost an oar. Then he got wedged on a clump of reeds. 

He found thsft it was quicker to stand up and punt with one 
oar. With one last wild push he sent tlie dinghy out into the 
main stream, but overbalanced and had to grab the side of the 
boat to save himself? He let go of the oar. tit went floating gently 
down the river. 

At £rst he tried to reach it with the other oar* but he was 
afraid h® miglit lose that too; then he heard unintelligible yells 
and shouts from the Philadelphia , and saw his mother and father 
leaning over the rail, so he thought he’d better make for the 
boat. 

It was very awkward with one oar, and he kept turning in 
circles, but he drew gradually nearer. Soon he jyas near enough 
to see that Daddy was furious; the vein was standing out in his 
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neck, his face was red ; while Mummy locked pale and worried. 
Brenny was watching too, which made it worse. 

“Why didn’t you get the other oar, you bloody little fool?” 
roared his father. 

“It was floating too fast, and I thought you were calling to me 
to leave it.” 

He splashed and floundered miserably, bringing the dinghy at 
last up to the stern. 

“It’s lucky there’s no wind, or you’d never have got back at 
all,” said his mother. “You must never go out<ike lhat without 
asking, do you hear? I’ve been worried to dfath.” Her Voice, 
too, was sharp and angry. 

“We’ve had steam up half an hour, waiting for you,” growled 
his father, as he made the dinghy’s rope fast, ftordon clambered 
up the rudder, only to be knocked flat on the deck by a stinging 
blow on the ear. “And I hope that’fl learn you. Now get into 
your bunk and stay there.” 

Gordon crept up the steps, holding his ear, with a white face 
and tearful eyes ; but he did not allow a sound to escape him until 
he was in his bunk in the dim cabin. 

When Delie came in a little while later with some h»t breakfast 
she had saved for him, he turned his face to the wall and would 
not look at it. 

“Never mind, fjear,” she whispered. “It doesn’t matter about 
the old oar, ajf long as you got back safely. Dad (fan easily make a 
new one.” She pyt a gentle hand on his shoulder, but he shook 
it off fiercely. She left fhe tray beside him, thinking that the smell 
of the food would soon have its effect, for he^lov^d Johnny-cakes 
and bacon. But when she went to tell him in the middle of the 
morning tjjjat he was allowed to get up now, the food was sjill not 
touched. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Survey work on the Lake Victoria storage brought new life 
to the lonely south-west corner of New South Wales, just over 
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the border from an arid and unpopulated part of South Australia. 

Set among orange Sandhills and low cliffs of red clay, the 
shallow lake had to be built up and strengthened. It had a 
naturally sealed bottom of fine impervious clay, and an inlet from 
the Murray along Frenchman’s Creek. Regulator gates were to 
be installed at the end of this and on Rufus Creek, the lake’s outlet 
back into the river. 

But a war was to interrupt construction so that the lake 
could not be used for storage for another six years. 

“They haven’t even begun work on the first lock yet,” said 
Brenjton, “and u*til No. 9 lock is built to divert water into the 
lake, and the regulator gates are finished, what’s the use of 
surveys and embankments?” 

“I suppose they/ve got to begin somewhere,” said Delie. 

“Then they should begin with the locks. You’ll see; they’ll be 
caught by another drought before they do anything.” 

There was a surveyors’ camp on the south-western shore of the 
lake, near the outlet of the Rufus, and Brcnton had the idea of 
running stores and whisky to the camp. The men had nowhere 
to spend their money and it was burning holes in their pockets. 
There was no liquor at the camp. 

“And no women, either,” he said meaningly. “Don’t you get 
oif the boat while we’re tied up there. We don’t want any 
trouble.” 

“I can look softer myself, thank you.” 

Only a small steamer like the Philadelphia could make its way 
through the narrow, wooded, winding Rufus *to where the road 
bridge crossed § it #it the lake outlet, eight miles from the 
Murray. Wentworth was sixty miles away along a rough bush 
track. 

The ryen from the camp, whose tents were set up iM the angle 
between the creek and the lake shore, found plenty of things they 
needed anjpng the stores. They crowded on board to lean over 
the long counter that had been built into a store-room up for’ard, 
where once the extra cargo used to be stacked. Fishing-tackle, 
matches, tobacco, lanterns, lamp-glasses, flannel shirts, tinned 
fruit and jam, all changed hands rapidly. 
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Delie was well aware that she was a centre of attraction as she 
moved about the store-room, handing gocfcs to Brenton from the 
shelves, helping him to find things that had been stored out of 
sight. 

The men eyed her admiringly, yearningly, sentimentally, or 
appraisingly; none of them was indifferent. In this male outpost 
she was Woman, a symbol of all that was lacking in their lives. 

A young surveyor’s assistant, lean and brown-faced, called her 
over to ask if she had any wool to match the pullover he wore. He 
twisted round to show her a large tear with unravelled edges in 
the shoulder. 

She began looking through the skeins of royal-blue wool, glad 
of the occupation and the excuse for bending over that it gave her; 
for she felt her colour rising with his clear bl*ie eyes upon her. 
She was attracted by something boyish and appealing about him; 
he reminded her in a way of Brenton when he was younger. 
Though this lad was more slender he had the same assurance, the 
same certainty of his own attractiveness. 

“My mum knitted it for me,” he said, “and I wouldn’t like it 
to get wrecked for want of a few stitches.” 

“It should have had a few stitches as soon as it was torn. Now 
it will need darning.” 

“No needle; oh, a packet of darners I want too, with* big eyes. 
I’m not much of a hand at sewing.” 

“Leave youj; pullover here and I’ll mend it fcg* you,” she said 
impulsively. 

“Gosh, would you?^ That’s awfully kind of you.” His blue 
eyes, clear and shining with health and youth Jooked at her grate- 
fully; and though Adam’s eyes had been brown it was Adam he 
suddenly reminded her of. Ah, youth . . . She suppressed a sigh 
as she toolf the garment from him, while the men Ftandinjf near- 
by chaffed him and complained that they had plenty of things 
that needed mending, too. # 

“Gome back after lunch and it’ll be ready,” she said, ignoring 
them. 

Brenton; busy taking and counting money, took no notice. The 
engineer in charge, who had come to get a new razor, found that 
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he was interested in all waf^r-conservation schemes, and offered 
to take him over the site of the projected works that afternoon. 

Delie sat on the top deck, outside her cabin door, darning with 
the blue wool. The pullover was felted ^nder the arms a little, 
and from it came a scent of male sweat that was not unpleasant. 

Alex and Meg were asleep, Gordon and Brenton were resting 
in their bunks with picture-books. This was the most peaceful 
time of the day for her. There was a pile of ironing waiting to be 
done, and plenty ^f her own mending; but she took time and care 
over making a neat darn that would have surprised her Aunt 
Hester. 

“How’s it going?” 

She looked ovei*the rail at the fair-haired young man who 
hailed her. He was wearing a clean, faded blue. shirt and had 
obviously slicked down his juris with water. 

“Not finished yet. Come up,” she said. 

He came on board and drew up a deck-chair beside her, lean- 
ing over to look at what she had done. 

“Marvellous!” he said, feeling the darn with a long finger. 
“You know v it’s really ” 

“ — Awfully kind of me !” she chimed in. They both laughed. 

“Shh, the children are still asleep.” 

They talked in low voices so as not to disturb them. This gave 
theih a feeling ofc intimacy as they sat together In *he sun. She 
felt instantly at ease with this young marf, as if they had been 
friends for years. 

When she had # fiidshed she patted the cjarn and smoothed it 
with the point of the needle. “There ! It should really be pressed, 
but at least it won’t run any more.” 

“It’s *p$rfect*’ He took the jumper from her and ^pulled it 
vigorously over his head. 

“But you^/e got it on back to front!” 

“Yes. That way the mend is over my heart,” he said^with an 
unmistakable look. 

She blushed and got up quickly. “It’s time for^the children to 
wake up,” she said. 
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She peeped into the cabin where JMeg was still sound asleep 
in her crib. Next door Alex slept peacefully. From the saloon 
came Gordon’s voice: “Can’t we get up now, Mummy?” 

“All right, dear. Can you put on your shoes by yourself?” 

“I’ll be going then, Ma’am. And thank you again.” 

“That’s quite all right,” she said coolly and formally to the 
young man. “I’m sure your mother would have done it better.” 

The pullover had ruffled his light curls as he dragged it over 
his head, and he looked so charming and so young that she was 
alarmed at her own feelings. 

Gordon came clattering on deck with his s\oes undone.. 

“Hullo !” he said in a friendly voice. Delie went to help Brenny 
with his shoes. When they came out, Gordon and the young man 
were deep in a discussion of fishing methods. He was telling 
Gordon that he would show him the proper way to rig a set-line, 
so that a cod could never get away, if he’d come down to where 
his lines were set. 

“Can we, Mummy?” begged Gordon. 

“Well . . . Baby will wake in a few minutes. How far is it?” 

“Just a step along the bank, Ma’am.” 

“Well, wait a minute, will you?” She looked again at the 
sleeping pair, and then put on a hat — a thing she rarely wore, but 
she felt that it gave her dignity, a married woman’s status. 

The four of them walked round the shore of the lake. She was 
afraid to let the boys out of sight in case they wandered away and 
got lost in the desolate surroundings. 

When they canie back she felt gay, young and light-hearted as 
she had not felt for years. She would neve^ see this young man 
again, and the thought did not worry her, yet he had made her 
afternoon happy. In him she saw, made new and young again, 
the two ltfves of her life — Adam and Brenton. Because of this she 
felt a rare, renewed tenderness for her husband. 

She had been going to tell Brenton about the walk that night ; 
but at t^a-time Gordon let fall that they had been out with one 
of the men from the camp, and he had been on board ‘talking to 
Mummy’. 

Delie explained how she had offered to mend the pullover; it 
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sounded odd and unconvincing now. She could not explain the 
impulse, how he had reminded her of her young cousin. Brenton’s 
brows drew down and the vein swelled in his neck. The children 
became silent and apprehensive. As soon as they were alone in 
their cabin that night, he turned on her* 

“Didn’t I tell you not to get off the boat without me?” 

“Yes, but the boys did want to go, and he seemed such a nice 
young man ” 

“A nice young man! And how long was he on board this 
afternoon ? # I suppose you thought you’d like a change, you little 
bitch.” ~ 

She stared at him, too surprised to reply. Had he really said 
that? The veins were standing out in his temple as well as his 
neck, and his face*was red. She noticed with a corner of her mind 
the contrast of colour that it made with the sea-blue of his eyes. 

“So you thought you’d Jike a ‘nice young man’ as a change 
from your poor old husband with the gammy leg?” He limped 
irritably about the cabin, helping the lame leg with an impatient 
hand behind it. 

“Brenton, for God’s sake be reasonable. Nothing happened, 
we talked & little while as I was finishing the darn, and then 
walked along the bank with the children.” 

“I suppose it’s the one I saw as I was coming back ... A fair- 
haired, skinny chap, I could break him in half with one hand. 
So* I’m not enough for you ?” 

He gripped her wrist in steel-hard fingers. 

“How much whisky have you had sirye dinner?” she asked 
contemptuously# 

“Never mind. It takes more than a few whiskies to make 
Tedder Edwards drunk.” He bent her arm until sh^was forced to 
her knees on ftie floor. “What else happened ? Tell me!” 

“Let me go! Let me go!” She was in a rage now, she beat at 
him with her free arm, trying to bite the hard brown hand that 
held her. He jerked it away from her teeth, and slammed her 
own hand back into her face, then dropped her in a heap on the 
floor. She tasted blood where a tooth had cutjhe inside of her 
mouth. Her lip already felt swollen. 
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She realised that it was the other jman’s youth that had in- 
furiated him. He hated the thought that^he was getting older. 
She got up slowly, rubbing her mouth. If only Ben were here! 
She thought of Ben, always so gentle, and loving her so much. It 
was as well she had not frried to tell Brenton about Ben. 

“You’re such a fool,” she said coldly. “If I’d wanted ‘a change’, 
as you call it, I’d easily have found a substitute for you before 
now. Don’t you think I had plenty of admirers in Melbourne? 
You never bothered to accompany me, but I was always loyal to 
you. And now you make a jealous scene about s lad I have seen 
once, just because he makes you feel old.” 

That went home; she rejoiced bitterly at his hurt look. 

Brenton turned away with a strangled noise, then rounded 
menacingly upon her. “Get out of my sight! €k> away!” 

She went with her head high, and began to pace up and down 
the unlighted deck on the far side fron? the cabin doors. For him 
to talk to her like that ! After all she had silently put up with, the 
girl in the shanty, the woman with the gold hairpins, Nesta, and 
how many more ? 

Her mind whirled on the edge of black depths. For the first 
time she understood the meaning of the phrase, ‘his senses reeled’. 
All was over then between them ; this was the end. 

She went to the stern and climbed down into the dinghy, un- 
doing the stiff rope with clumsy fingers. For hours, after passing 
under the low*bAdge, she rowed about aimlessly on the broad 
expanse of Lake Victoria, while the stars moved slowly westward, 
and danced in points of white fire on the black waters of the lake. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

There were still plenty of craft on the lower rive.** — trading 
steamers, , fishermen’s boats, houseboats, the dinghies of ‘Murray 
whalers’, and strange one-person boats worked by a treadle like a 
sewing-machine^ Usually there was someone to yarn with, and 
Brenton staved away night after night. 
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Delie had made a resolye not to share his bunk again ; she had 
not forgiven him, anc#she didn’t want any more children. 

“Of course if I can’t get what I want here I can always go else- 
where,” he said coldly one night when she repulsed him. He got 
dressed and went out again, and did not # come back until the next 
morning. 

He left her alone after that, but though she told herself that this 
was what she wanted, she was oddly discontented and unhappy. 
She did some drawing at night after the children were in bed, to 
keep her hand^n; but mostly she went to her bunk soon after 
them. 

It was a month later when Brenton came in one night earlier 
than usual, just after she had blown out the lamp. She lay very 
still in the warm, kerosene-scented darkness. A mosquito was 
shrilling up near the panelled ceiling. She could hear Brenton’s 
breathing, heavy and quick, as he undressed close beside her in 
the small cabin, and see his broad figure against the starlit door- 
way. In a moment he would climb into the top bunk. 

Then suddenly, treacherously, her body began to long for him. 
She became intensely aware of his every movement, his every 
breath, and to long for him to come nearer. 

‘I don’t want him,’ she thought fiercely, ‘I hate him.’ But 
when iif a moment he began groping his way into her bunk, a 
gr^at wave of gladness swept over her. 

'“No . . . I’nfctired,” she muttered feebly. 

He laughed confidently. “You want me; I can tell.” 

‘After all, he’s my husband,’ she thought %n the last moment 
before her conjcmus, reasoning self was^overwhelmed. But she 
could not escape from the feeling, afterwards, that she had been 
betrayed by her senses. 

It \\^is no* the first time her body had taken Control and 
ordered her life against her will. It had betrayed her before when 
she had \^mted with all her mind to give herself to Adam; it had 
let her down when she wanted to go on with her art studies rather 
than get married; and in its weakness it had led to tlie years of 
childbearing which were sapping her creative energy and using up 
the best years of her life in a round of domestic drudgery. 
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The saints were right to mortify the flesh, to scourge and starve 
their despised bodies into submission. Thdi flesh was not weak; it 
was strong, with the power of the whole life-force behind it, 
demanding to be reproduced for ever, and always at war with 
the life of contemplation. 

She should, she thought in despair, have belonged to some 
stern sect whose discipline was imposed from without: fasting, 
continence, solitude and silence were what she craved, having too 
little of any of them. Alone, her spirit would always be van- 
quished. 

Alex was an enquiring child, with bright, alert eyes under their 
fine black brows. He was fascinated with everything that lived 
and moved, from a green caterpillar that he found in a cabbage 
to a beautiful moth, its gold-dust wings marked with crimson dots, 
that he brought to his mother in his hot little hand with “all its 
powder tummin’ off”. 

She found him some chrysalids of the Orange Wanderer butter- 
fly to keep in a cardboard box with a few twigs of cotton-bush. 
He handled the beautiful pale-green cases so much that only one 
pupa survived. ^ 

Delie found him watching with big eyes and set face the terrible 
struggles of the insect to emerge — the splitting of vhe now 
transparent case, the protrusion of one crumpled wing. 

“Doesn’t it hur&Lt?” he kept asking. 

“Getting born is a very exhausting business sometimes; but it 
is worth the struggle to get out into the sun.” 

‘But is it, after all ?’ she thought, watching the frantic move- 
ments of the butterfly, and wondering again at the ruthless, im- 
personal foro: of life. At last the new, complete individual 
emerged, a id rested, trembling, with spread wings * Jhat \yei*e still 
crinkled like a leaf just out of the bud. She looked with pity at 
this fellow-creature that would fall into the river, or become the 
meal of a bird or lizard, or simply die of cold next winter. 

Alex caught a little gecko lizard on a sandy spit where they had 
been tied up overnight. Even when he had put out his hand it 
remained frozen, regarding him with small, brighf eyes. He 
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picked it up by the tail — and next moment the lizard was gone, 
while in his hand remHineS a horrible, squirming stump, like a 
very lively worm. Alex dropped it with a yell. It rolled about on 
the sand like a caterpillar attacked by ants. 

He went roaring to his mother. “His tail tummed off! His tail 
tummed off!” he cried between sobs. 

She explained that it hadn’t hurt the lizard, its tail was meant 
to come off to distract its enemies when it was in danger; but 
Alex was not convinced, and didn’t believe the lizard could grow 
a new tail. Woqjd his own big toe grow again if it dropped off? 
Well, then .*. . 

He was fascinated with the little Welcome swallows which 
nested year after year beneath the overhang of the after-deck. 
They never went «a way for the winter, as Mummy said some of 
them did, flying all the way to Japan across the sea. They stayed 
with the boat winter and summer, and travelled with it up and 
down the river. 

He liked to see them flashing round and round the boat as they 
steamed along, darting past the steering pole in front, round and 
back to their nests again. Their backs were like dark blue satin. 
They didn’t mind people; he was sure they wouldn’t object if he 
put his hand into one of the little mud nests and felt the young 
ones. Bift Mummy would never let him climb over the rail, and 
he couldn’t row the dinghy and was not even allowed to climb 
down into it, because he hadn’t learned to swijn properly yet. 

One day when Daddy and Gordon were ashore, carrying a pile 
of newly-bought goods up to a farmhouse, h& and Brenny stood 
by the wire-netting of the after-deck. T&o swallows came back 
to the nests, each with a small insect in his bill. An excited 
cheeping came from the young ones out of sight. , 

“Fft^goinVito c’imb over and look,” said Alex. 

“You’ll get into a row,” said Brenny indifferently. He was 
sulking because he had not been asked to help his father. 

Alex climbed up and got one chubby leg over the rail. There 
was a ledge outside, only a few inches wide. He cluri^ there by 
one hand while he felt under the deck with the other. But his 
arm was too short; he couldn’t reach. 
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Just below, the greenish water glided past, reflecting the sun 
dazzingly from its silken surface. Hi cofdd see tiny insects and 
even bits of dust floating on the water’s skin. He dropped a lump 
of spit and saw the ripples widen outwards, their reflections 
dancing in golden waves across the stern-post. 

He hooked a toe in the netting and hung dangerously far out 
over the edge. His fine dark curls hung down, the blood suffused 
his face. His fingers just reached the edge of one nest. He felt 
something warm and fluffy, and moved excitedly. His foot slipped. 
With a short cry and a splash he fell head-first Jnto the river. 

Delie was in the galley, stirring a mixture*^ mashed potato 
and egg-yolk for the baby; the Chief Poisoner was clattering 
dishes on the work-bench; when young Brenny rushed in and 
announced importantly, “Alex is in the river !£? 

She dropped the saucepan on the floor and rushed out, while 
the Poisoner, who never listened to ‘them kids’, stared vacantly 
after her and then down at the mess oh the floor, twisting one side 
of his long yellowed moustache in amazement. 

Alex had fallen in on the side away from the bank. Delie saw 
that at any moment he might sink again in deep water. He was 
face down on the surface, his arms and legs moving feebly. 

She tore off her shoes and jumped in beside him. T^he moment 
she came up she grabbed him and turned him over; he was semi- 
conscious, and she was able to tow him while swimming on one 
side. When she fi^Jt the soft, oozing mud of the rivjT-bank beneath 
her feet she gasped with relief. 

Before she was \^ell out of the water she had held Alex upside- 
down; water streamed but of his mouth and nostrils, and he began 
to cough and cry. Once, long ago, she had been rescued like this 
from the sea., . . 

Trembling and shivering in her wet clothes, ohe held and 
soothed him. Brenton came charging down the bank, Gordon at 
his heels. 

“What happened? Did you fall overboard?” 

“Alex did,” she quavered. “If Brenny hadn’t come and told 
me, he’d h#ve been gone.” 

“How did yoif fall in, son? Did you climb over the railing?” 
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“Y-yes, Daddy. Alec wantedter see ve swallows in veir nests.” 

“Oh Alex, you naughty boy! You might have been ” 

“Quiet a moment, Delie. Now, Alex, I want you to do it 
again.” 

“What on earth !” 

“ ‘Quiet,’ I said.” He took the shaking child from her arms and 
went on board, then set him down outside the netting, where he 
clung in terror. Taking off his own shirt and shoes, Brenton dived 
overboard. 

“Now jump, ” % he said. 

“I. won’t, I wo*’t! Alec Tightened of the big water.” 

“Jump when I tell you! You’re quite safe when I’m here. 
Daddy will catch you.” 

Whether he loat his grip and fell, or let go on purpose, Alex 
dropped into the water with a thin cry. Brentor; had him in his 
arms the moment he came^up. 

“Stop panicking; do as I tell you. Now turn on your back and 
float.” 

After supporting the child’s head for a while, he quietly removed 
his hand. “Now, isn’t that easy? Hey, don’t cave in in the 
middle. Just lie back as if it was a bed. Now if you ever fall in 
again, just float till someone comes.” 

By now Delie was recovering from the shock, but she snatched 
Alex back as soon as his father brought him to shore. 

To her remqjistrances he only replied, “If lie hadn’t gone in 
straight away, he’d have been scared of fehe water for the rest of 
his life. And what’s the good of a river man vAio can’t swim?” 

Delie, fearing a^hill, packed him in his cot with two whisky 
bottles filled with hot water. He was just getting drowsy when 
Brenton came in with a baby swallow, grey and d»wny, cradled 
in his big hand. 

“You can keep it warm in bed for a while, but don’t hurt it. 
I have to jput it back in the nest for the mother to feed.” 

Alex beamed with happiness. 

“Huh!” muttered Brenny sourly. “If I'd climbed over the rail 
I’d of got whacked.” 
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Delie gave the two older boys lessons on deck every morning. 
Gordon would try to smooth away the frofm-lines that were now 
marked deeply between her level brows, and that showed up in 
the clear light. 

“You look awful tir^jd,” he said, looking up from his lesson 
book and seeing with the uncompromising eyes of youth his 
mother’s sagging lips and the wrinkles which time had made in 
the fine skin about her eyes. 

She bent over to correct his spelling, and he stared at her head 
near his own. “Your hair’s going grey!” 

“It is not!” She started and recoiled as if shr had been stung. 

“It is so!” He reached up and tried to pull out one of several 
grey threads. His fingers could not sort it out from the brown 
mass, and he pulled several with a painful twe^k. He held them 
up triumphantly before her nose. 

She took the hairs irritably and sat f staring at them, silent and 
perturbed. Four of the hairs were glistening like fine brown silk; 
the fifth was dead and grey, and seemed coarser in texture, more 
like wire. 

That night she went early to her cabin and, taking the lamp, 
looked long and critically at the changes that had come so 
gradually to her face that she had not noticed them. She sat 
down on the lower bunk, and took off her shoes and stdtkings. 

Her legs were white, with a few fine, brown hairs. Still shapely, 
but thickening, f/ith a cluster of bluish veins knotted and con- 
tused at the back of the calves, the result of being on her feet too 
much during her last pregnancy. And her feet, her beautiful slim 
feet! The splayed toes^ the pinched little toemil^flattened on one 
side from thirty years of shoes, the corns and callouses looked 
back at her. Chey were no longer the feet of a girl. 

How shbrt a time it seemed since she was thirteen, gifd had 
walked on these same bare feet for the first time into the cool, 
silken waters of the Murray! She closed her eyes ayd remem- 
bered that night, the far, fluting call of the swans going over, the 
stars like jewels on the river’s calm breast. 

Twenty*years ago! Twenty years! 

The river lapped past the bows, steadily, quietly flowing 
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towards the sea. ‘Softly, Qow softly!’ she cried in her mind. But 
she had the sensatioA of being caught in a current that was 
relentlessly speeding up. There was no way of arresting that 
endless flow. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

In the yarrow world of the river, world affairs seemed far 
away and unimportant. Politics were local: legislation that 
affected navigation or the wool industry, the long-standing 
jealousies between States over riparian rights, the findings of 
interstate commfcsions on the river — all these were discussed 
knowledgeably and heatedly. 

Few bothered their he^ds about a British pledge to defend 
Belgium against aggression, or the growing might and arrogance 
of Germany. Yet in the next four years many a river-man was 
to die far away from the quiet Murray, in France and Flanders 
and Gallipoli, defending ‘little Belgium’ and fighting Germany. 

More important to Delie than world affairs, more terrible than 
the threat of war, was the knowledge that she was once again 
pregnant. She blamed Brenton for carelessness, but she blamed 
herself more for yielding to him again in spite of her resolve. 
Such weakness^Iegraded her, and now she waAoJbe punished. 

He was drinking more than ever, and* was little help with the 
children, who were rather frightened of hjm. T)elie contemplated 
the future with # d#ipair. Five children! JShe felt that she could 
not bear it, that she would rather die. 

It was not the discomfort to be gone through a^Sin, the shape- 
lessness* the Heaviness of her body, the sickness and fhdigestion, 
the pangs of labour and birth ; but she began to feel that she was 
on a treadmill, year after year doing nothing but rear babies and 
do without sleep or rest. 

And meanwhile her youth was slipping away, her creative 
time when she should have been painting. TJie colbured cliffs 
and long, calm reaches of the lower river, the great leaning red- 
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gums as graceful as willows but so mucfy more interesting in form, 
the lagoons with their reeds and birds, all filled her with an urge 
to draw and paint that was like a physical craving. 

She did some crayon and charcoal sketches, made notes in her 
sketch-book that she co^ild use — ‘some day’ — for the basis of a 
large picture. The longing for colour, for slapping the paint in 
free masses on a big canvas, had to be fought down while she 
washed and folded napkins, prepared baby food, sat by Alex’s 
bed through a fresh attack of bronchitis, corrected Gordon’s and 
Brenny’s copy-books and bathed little Meg. How # she missed 
Ben’s help when the boys fought and squabbled^antil she felt- like 
screaming ! 

Brenton seemed indifferent when she told him, and could not 
see why she was upset. More sons meant free labour. The older 
boys were already becoming useful as deck-hands. He was 
making good money out of his trading ventures, particularly the 
running of whisky to Lake Victoria, where he had a monopoly, 
and to the officially ‘dry’ town of Mildura, where he could get 
fantastic prices for hard liquor. 

He decided to buy a barge again to carry extra stores, and to 
employ two more hands. He seemed to have forgottei^ his mania 
for speed, and a new obsession had taken hold of him : to make 
money. 

One night she came upon him emptying a little out of each 
whisky bottle intcfa tenth one which was empty. #The other nihe 
were being topped up With water. 

Delie appreciated tjie extra money for baby-clothes and 
blankets, but she felt gjiilty about the way ttey # were getting it. 
Already she had protested about the selling of whisky at Lake 
Victoria; one-man had been killed in a drunken brawl in the 
engineering camp, and another had rolled into the fire- fin his 
sodden sleep and been burnt to death. 

“You can’t do that, Brenton!” she said now. “It isp’t hones*. 
They pay high enough prices for the whisky ” 

“What’s the matter with you? Do you think they care, as long 
as it tastes"like whisky? First you complain that I cause their 
drunken fights, now you complain because I’m making tfie whisky 
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a bit weaker. Don’t you think it’s better for them to take a bit of 
water with it, even iflthey don’t know?” 

“I suppose it is,” she said unhappily. “But I wish we had 
nothing to do with it.” 

She had never been off the boat sipce Brenton’s display of 
jealous rage, and had not seen the young man with the blue 
sweater, as since her pregnancy she had not helped in the store. 
She hoped he was not drinking too much; his eyes had been so 
clear and healthy. 

She felt no r^ed for the company of other women, but there 
was. a great lordliness in her spirit. She had been too busy to 
keep up letters, and Imogen had gradually ceased to write. It 
was years since she had been to Melbourne. She wanted to ‘talk 
shop’ with other mrtists, to engage in stimulating arguments. The 
two art journals she took only seemed to accentuate her isolation. 

In Morgan one day when the Philadelphia was loading stores 
on to her barge, she noticed a spare, bearded figure on the wharf 
— a man with aquiline features and observant dark eyes, who 
carried a sketch-block under his arm and a painting-satchel in his 
hand. 

She looked at his thin, rather red lips below the fine dark 
moustache and bony, arrogant nose, the pale face shaded by a 
Panama hat, the smart but casual clothes. He stood out among 
the wharf-labourers and river-hands and railwaymen like an 
of chid among potatoes. 

She walked down to the wharf and past the stranger, looking 
deeply into his dark eyes. Here was a feMow-artist, and she 
longed to spealj. ^Ie returned the look £>r what seemed a long, 
breathless moment; then his eyes passed over her figure and were 
quickly averted. There was a spark of humour in them, a quirk of 
an uAjjily eyebrow that encouraged her. He remiiaied her in 
some indefinable way of her dead father. 

He turned to walk up the white, stony slope to the main street. 
She followed, hovering outside a shop when she saw him go in, 
but she could not pluck up courage to speak. 

Before he could come out again and perhaps notice that she 
was following him, she hurried back on board; 
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The next day she saw him loading his satchel and some pro- 
visions into a dinghy drawn up to the banktend laden with camp- 
ing gear. He went off towards the yellow cliffs above the up- 
stream bend, rowing deliberately and effortlessly. Not very 
young, she judged — between forty and fifty. She felt absurdly 
desolate as she watched him go, as if she had lost a friend. 

Before they left Morgan again the water began to fall. The 
river was flowing clear and slow, all the silt fallen to the bottom. 

“Fishing pretty good, Dan?” asked Brenton in a genial roar 
from the wheel-house, as the Philadelphia pulledt?n by Old Dan's 
camp, where drum-nets spread on the bank, and the twin stakes 
of a cross-line set in the river, showed the headquarters of a full- 
time fisherman. 

“Aye,” growled Dan, known along the river as ‘Dismal*. 
“Callop and bream are bitin* well within this clear water. But the 
damn* river’s getting so slow that the cod’ll stop movin’ soon. I 
don’t like it.” 

He was ‘in the money’, and had hailed the steamer to get in a 
stock of things for his camp — a new quart-pot, a couple of grey 
blankets, and some extra hooks and lines. 

“ *Ad that there quartpot for nigh fifteen year,” said Dismal, 
kicking an ancient black billy lying by his neatly-swept fireplace 
of stones. “Now it ’as ter go on me. Leaking like a sieve.” 

“D’you reckon */e’re in for a drought ?” asked Brenton. “Looks 
uncommonly like the beginning of *02 to me — the weather, I 
mean. I don’t knot* about the river, I was up the top end then.” 

“There’ll be a bad cjrought next year,” sav£ pismal Dan im- 
pressively, taking his black pipe from among his yellowed whiskers 
and waving it«cn the air. “Yer can take it from me, mate. And 
it’ll be wusc than the larst one, when I walked acront the at 
Morgan in me boots.” 

Brenton scowled and tapped his teeth. He had f^th in the 
weather prophecies of old-timers. And here he was with a barge 
in tow for the first time in years, and more goods to dispose of 
than he’d ever carried before ! 
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As the dry winter was succeeded by a dry summer, the gloomy 
predictions of Dismal £>an # were confirmed. Little or no rain had 
fallen in Victoria and New South Wales, and it was so warm that 
hardly any snow gathered on the Alps. The river continued to 
fall steadily. 

Millions of gallons of life-giving water, urgently needed by 
farmers and fruit-growers for the irrigation works they had built 
up, flowed wastefully out to sea. By the summer of early 1914 
things were desperate. At Renmark, the Irrigation Trust had 
built a dam in tfcie river-bed with sandbags to hold back sufficient 
water to keep^he pumps working until after the fruit was 
harvested. All along the lower river, steamers lay trapped in 
shallow and dwindling water-holes, or went aground and lay 
canted in the mi*d. 

“One lock! Even one lock would have stopped it from all 
flowing away,” cried Brenton. “I told you they’d do nothing 
until there was another cfrought! And how many millions are 
they wasting in running their railways at a loss to compete with 
the steamers ? Blind, stupid fools.” 

He regarded the drought at a piece of personal spite on the part 
of Fate, or Nature, or some such abstraction; coming as it did 
just when Tie was expanding his trade, and had sunk most of his 
capital hi the new barge and extra cargo. Delie listened to his 
ranting and watched his blood-suffused face, in fear that he 
would have a ^Jroke when they actually ran aggound. 

Brenton was not in the wheel-house when it happened. They 
were between W%ikerie and Kingston ahd he had just handed 
over to the new mate and stepped to the side to watch how the 
water was sucking in from the bank as they pass*! — a sure sign 
of vei^glow water. 

“Alf!” he called to the Poisoner. “Start taking soundings in 
the bows Jhere. We haven’t got more than six inches to spare, I’d 
say.” 

He had put the engine back to slow. When they hft the sand- 
bank in mid-stream that had always been covered by many feet of 
water, they stopped softly, reluctantly, almos^without a jolt. 
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The new mate had never been known to swear. He had a 
sanctimonious expression, and had brought three different copies 
of the Bible on board among his things. When the skipper rushed 
back to the wheel-house he found the mate on his knees, praying. 

Brenton pushed him gtside with an oath, put the engine astern 
and tried to get her off, but he only churned up some sand. 

“God blast the bloody boat!” he cried, stamping round in the 
wheelhouse. “God blast this flaming river, and the bloody 
blasted Government that does nothing about it. And as for you !” 
he roared, rounding on the cowering mate. “Qpt out my sight! 
Praying!” 

He had a wire rope taken round a solid red-gum tree on the 
bank ahead of the boat, and wound the other end on a cleat on 
the paddle-shaft. The Philadelphia slid forward a few feet, and 
then stuck fast again. A line was taken out astern and the paddles 
reversed, watched interestedly by the children ; but it was no use. 
They were fast aground, while the barge still floated free behind 
them. 

Before long the Philadelphia was isolated in a stagnant pool, as 
she had been years ago in the Darling; but this was worse, for she 
was aground on one side and as the waters fell the deck began to 
slant. Things slid and rolled off the table, the milk sat at an 
angle in the saucepan, the pans almost slid off the stove* It was 
like being at sea, like the steady lean of a sailing-ship driving 
with her lee-rail under water. 

The children thoughfc.it great fun to run down the slope of the 
deck and bang into the railing; or to walk along with one foot 
higher than the other, cnanting, “I was born a# the side of a hill, 
I was born on the side of a hill.” 

“Just like ’oe !” groaned Brenton, as he put the crew to stretch- 
ing tarpaufc'ns from the barge over the western side to prot&t the 
paintwork from the afternoon sun. He had plenty of tins of paint 
on board, so the crew need not be idle but could give /he upper 
structure two new coats of paint. He settled down to wait, help- 
less and frustrated, for the fresh that did not come. 

To Delie»it did not seem as bad as the 1902 drought, because 
she had not befort her eyes the miseries of the dying sheep along 
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the Darling banks, or the dreariness of the mallee farm near 
which they had stuck the second time. The tall gums that 
studded the banks retained their even olive-green foliage, the 
delicate colouring of their mauve and coral twigs, the amber and 
grey and salmon-pink of huge, smooth trunks. 

On one side was what had been an island; now it was a low 
wooded patch among a sea of mud, where lignums grew in 
twisted profusion, and native willows and coolabahs drooped 
their blue-grey leaves. Brenton laid boards from the base of the 
gangplank across this mud, so that they could walk on to the 
island. 

Across the lagoon in which they were aground was a high 
yellow cliff rising out of the water, very rich in its colouring 
against the deep#blue of the sky. An irrigation-pipe ran down 
this, and there was a steam-pump at its base. Out of sight on top 
of the* cliffs there must be ^ farmhouse. 

When the river-bed had dried out sufficiendy, Delie got out 
and walked on the bottom. It had become a mass of solid 
hexagonal cakes of baked mud, with fissures running down 
between them so deeply that they seemed to have been formed 
by some convulsion of the earth’s surface. Where the bottom was 
sandy it 0 had not cracked, but was ringed in successive layers 
where the water had slowly receded. 

She stood i% the deepest part yet uncover id^ beside a little 
winding channel, narrow enough for h«r to jump over, which 
represented the whole of the Murray’s flow.* She looked round 
at the boat, sayr ihat nobody was watching, and, holding her 
skirts high, she ran and took a flying leap across. She imagined 
herself telling a ring of open-mouthed grandchildi^n of “the day 
I jumped across the Murray river.” 

Looking up at the ringed banks, she saw that at the highest 
levels gregn herbage had begun to grow; but where she stood 
was a dead world. A few empty mussel-shells lay in the cracks, 
the bleached claw of a yabbie, a shrimp’s thorax, a dried-up fish. 

Where she stood now, the water would have been about thirty 
feet over her head. She thought of that huge^olume of water, 
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the amount that would be needed just to fill this reach, without 
flowing steadily through it at two or th|ree miles an hour. It 
seemed as if the river had died, and would never flow again. 

Yet she had seen it like this before; and if only the engineers* 
plans could be carried^ out instead of being left to moulder in 
pigeon-holes in Government Departments of Works, it need never 
be like this again. 

Already the engineers had shown what they could do, with the 
construction of the huge Burrenjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee. 
It was even now saving the lives of stock on irrigated Riverina 
holdings. Another big dam on the Murray, an#?. a series of weirs 
and locks to prevent the water flowing away to the sea, were all 
that was needed to ensure that the river would never run dry 
again. Only the inability of the different state governments to 
agree prevented these works from being carried out. 

There was even talk of building a ggreat wall or barrage across 
the mouth, to be closed in time of drought so as to prevent the 
flowing away of fresh water and the inward flow of salt; for the 
whole of the lower reaches had now become saline, and a salt- 
water mullet had been caught at Mannum, more than a hundred 
miles upstream. 

She looked round at the mud-caked slopes and wondered if she 
would ever see the mouth, the long white beach with the? foaming 
breakers that she had heard about as a child ; or if her life would 
end in some st^gyant pool like this, fallen and dwindled from its 
high purpose, and ringed with the abandoned levels of old 
achievements. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

The farmhouse on top of the cliffs was a very diffefent place 
from the mallee selection where Mrs. Slope had led her terrible 
and hopeless existence. The land was irrigated from the river, 
and the house, cool and comfortable, built of the local limestone, 
was surrounded liy fruit trees. 
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The farmer’s wife, when she learned of Delie’s conditior , 
offered to take the children while she went to hospital. Mrs. 
Melville’s own children were all grown up and had left home, 
except for one son who helped his father with the orangery, the 
lucerne paddocks and the cows. They^were active, energetic, 
progressive men, and Mrs. Melville had all possible conveniences 
in her kitchen. 

The house lay well back from the cliffs, down whicfy the only 
track was at some distance from where the steamer was aground. 
Here there was *a break in the high wall of yellow rock which 
made a naturatatetair-way. Above the break, for the last fifty 
feet, steps had been cut in the cliff-face. 

Jim Melville when he wanted to descend preferred to use the 
pipe, which was quicker if more dangerous ; letting himself over 
the edge of the cliff, he would slide down in a few moments to 
his pump at water-level. From here a narrow track cut in the 
base of the cliffs led round to the steps, where he kept a dinghy 
moored. 

Mrs. Melville was delighted to have the company of another 
woman. She had visited the boat, though she was rather scared 
of the steps 4 and Delie and the two older children had gone back 
with her to the farmhouse. But it was the baby Meg who won 
her heart, with her cheerful friendliness and vivid colouring. 

She might have been of the same colouring herself once — her 
eyes and her br^ws were still dark, though her hfiir was iron-grey, 
and her cheeks had a healthy freshness. 

“I’d just love to have four children again,” she told the 
incredulous Del^e. 

“But they’re so much work\' s she cried. She had been tre- 
mendously busy lately, sewing a pile of new nightgowns for her- 
self arill the baby from material in the boat’s stock, ar$l catching 
up on the mending she had been putting off for months. 

“That’%because you’re trying to bring them up in such difficult 
conditions. How tired you must get of living in such a poky space, 
and sleeping in a bunk. It must be most uncomfortable.” 

“But it’s not!” said Delie, watching Mrs. Melville fill a ketde 
at her modem sink and take it across to the sto^fe. “I love it, and 
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I wouldn’t like to live in a house, now. There’s just one thing I 
miss.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A tap with running water.” 

“You mean to say ^pu haven’t got a tap? You have to dip 
all your water out of the river with a bucket?” 

“Not all. When the engine’s running it’s pumped automatically 
to a high tank, and feeds to the bathroom from there. But 
Brenton says a tap in the galley would be turned on all the time 
and waste too much water.” 

“Well! And you manage to cook in a galley#” 

“Oh yes, I learnt to cook in a galley; I taught myself from 
recipe books, and took lessons from our various men cooks. I 
was determined to become a good cook, and I think I am, but I’m 
clumsy and get things in a mess of broken eggs and spilled flour.” 

“Because you haven’t enough rqom!” said Mrs. Melville 
triumphantly. She looked complacently round her large, tidy 
kitchen. “You need more room to work in.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Delie obstinately. “Big rooms mean more 
floor-space to keep clean. It’s all so compact on the boat. Think 
of the time most women have to spend on washing aijd polishing 
floors, and windows, and verandas and front steps. Housework 
is always a waste of time ; merely a process of making thifigs clean 
so that they can get dirty again.” 

“Well, I dopVknow,” said Mrs. Melville witk a little laugh, 
but looking rather shocked. “I’ve never looked at it that way. 
And I must say I wouldn’t like moving about all the time.” She 
poured boiling water op the tea, decisively. 

“We’re not moving at present, and it’s terrible.” 

“All the sair^e, I think you should persuade your husband — I 
mean whe#. you have five children — to take some job on drf land, 
or at least to establish you in a little home along the river some- 
where while he travels.” 

“I wouldn’t think of asking him,” said Delie. 

She couldn’t help feeling that Mrs. Melville had forgotten what 
four children, thi eldest eight, could be like, that she didn’t 
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realise what she was letting herself in for in offering to take them 
for a fortnight. But it \^as & great relief not to have to leave them 
with Brenton in his present mood, especially with cases of whisky 
still on board. 

There was a road along the top of the cliffs, but it would be a 
difficult job to unload the crates by dinghy and have them hoisted 
up the cliffs for delivery by wagon. On the other side of the river 
was a waste of dried swamps, lignum, reed-beds, and dwindling 
billabongs. 

The Philadelphia was aground on a sand-spit running out from 
the island, on th# far side from the cliffs. There were plenty of 
rabbits, and even a few hares on the island, and the river was 
alive with fish, so there was no lack of fresh meat. 

Brenton paid o£ the engineer and Prentice the Poisoner, and 
stayed on when Delie and the children left, morose and lonely. 
Winter had begun, but still there had been no rain anywhere to 
speak of. He felt that he was doomed to be stuck in this hole in 
the mud for ever; yet he would not leave the boat unguarded. 

Mr. Melville drove Delie into the nursing-home at Waikerie in 
his motor-truck, a bumpy and uncomfortable ride, slithering 
through drifts of sand and crossing dry creek-beds full of 
stones. 

Delie tame round after the final anaesthetic with a feeling of 
triumph. It was not that she had produced another child — that 
was nothing nqjv now — but that for the first tinjp she felt that she 
knew how to bear a child. The knowledge which the wise 
aboriginal women passed on to the young girlg of the tribe before 
they brought forth^their first baby upon a\:lean, antiseptic bed of 
gum-leaves, she had acquired slowly and painfully, alone. 

With each of her six confinements she had com%nearer to that 
ancierll knovjedge, which meant, quite simply, n<jt to fight 
agaimt the pain but to go with it — to welcome each twisting, tear- 
ing spasn^as a step onward, and let herself be carried along like a 
boulder on the bed of a flooded river. 

Instead of bracing herself against the pain she yielded to it, 
and at once it became less. “That’s right, little one l Push! 
Struggle! You’re getting nearer to the light,” #ie whispered, un- 
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consciously echoing the songs that the ancient lubras used to 
hasten the coming child : “Come! Here it your auntie waiting to 
see you. Come! See what a beautiful day it is. . . .” 

The baby was lifted up for a moment for her to see its wet black 
hair and screwed-up eyes, ‘Like a little Chinese doll,* she thought 
drowsily. The next day she waited and waited for the baby 
to be brought in — it was a girl, they had told her — but the light 
began to fade, it was evening and still she had not seen her 
child. 

Suddenly all her old misgivings came back to her. There was 
something wrong. She had seen only its face Irst night, at mid- 
night when the birth took place. 

“Where’s my baby?” she demanded of the sister-in-charge 
when she came in on her evening round of bedsu “Why won’t you 
let me see her?” 

“You’ll see her tomorrow,” said the sister soothingly. “You’ve 
no milk yet, anyway. We’re letting her have a rest today, after 
the tiring business of getting born.” 

“Why?” said Delie suspiciously. “It was a normal birth, 
wasn’t it? An easy birth, in fact.” 

“Yes, it was. I must say, my dear, you’re an ideal patient,” 
said the sister warmly. “If they all had their babies with as little 
fuss as you do . . .” 

“I’ve had plenty of practice.” 

She relaxed a~d stopped worrying. She felt home in this 
place, it seemed no time since she’d been here with Meg. And 
now another baby-* She would soon be seeing more than enough 
of it; meanwhile let her sleep undisturbed while she had the 
chance. . . . 

When the baby was brought in the next morningdt was kwake, 
looking at her dully from two small, queerly-shaped eyes. She 
gazed at it with a painful curiosity, her heart beating heavily. It 
seemed apathetic and uninterested in the breast, though with the 
nurse’s help she finally got it to suck. 

As soon^as the nurse had gone she examined the^ features in 
detail. The nose Was a mere blob, the mouth shapeless, the ears 
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unnaturally small and set low down on the head; and the head 
itself was the wrong sbfLpefwider than it was long. 

With shaking fingers she unwrapped shawl and blanket, and 
laid the child on the pillow. Its limbs seemed normal, if rather 
short. But the head, and the eyes whjch disappeared at the 
corners into puffy folds of flesh, reminded her of that queer, 
repulsive little boy at the mallee farm, with his small, cunning 
eyes and animal voice. She heard Mrs. Slope’s voice: “The 
doctor said it could happen to anyone ...” But she said nothing 
to the nurse when she came back and put the baby in a crib 
beside her. \Vhttt the doctor came in to see her, with his shrewd, 
cheerful gaze and jolly rubicund face, she felt better just at the 
sight of the little man. He had remembered her from the time of 
Meg’s illness, arid they were friends. 

“The baby — is she all right, doctor?” she Risked urgently, 
struggling to sit up again under the white quilt as soon as he had 
examined her. She felt tears of weakness and anxiety start from 
under her lids. 

“Of course she’s all right,” he said heartily, but his face was 
turned away as he picked up the swathed bundle from the crib. 
“They all look a bit queer the first day or two, you know 
that.” * 

“Yes,^ know . . . But the shape of her head?” 

“H’mm ... A bit distorted with the stresses of birth, perhaps. 
Often happens # It will adjust itself in a few dajfs.” 

“But it was an easy birth, and she’s quite small, only seven 
pounds.” 

“Don’t you wo|py your head, my deaf. Worry’s no good for 
nursing mothers. And as for you, young lady, you don’t want 
your tummy upset by milk from a worried mother,” he said, 
carrying the baby over to the window. 

He kept his back to the bed as he examined the child in the 
full light, Reeling the fontanelles at the top of the skull, but Delie 
watche*d him intently. He took one tiny fist and uncurled the 
fingers, examining the palm closely; unwrapped the feet and 
spread the toes with his fingers. The baby yawned, and he peered 
at the roof of its mouth. 
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As lie turned to put the baby in the crib again, his back was to 
the light, but she thought she saw a look pf suffering on his face, 
before it was covered by a mask of cheerfulness. 

“Well, you know the formula,” he said. “Fill ’em up and let 
’em sleep. The milk’s coming all right, eh ? I don’t think you’ll 
have any feeding difficulties with this one, and you’re in excellent 
condition. Ten days* rest here, and then you can take her 
home.” 

Her lips moved soundlessly. She wanted to say, “Is she sub- 
normal mentally? Will she grow up an idiot?” but the words 
would not come. She dared not ask. 

He gave her a friendly wave from the door and went 
out. 

She lay down and drew the sheet over her h?ad, and gave way 
to a feeling of helpless horror. She knew, as clearly as if he had 
told her. She flung off the sheet, leant over the side of the bed 
and with an effort lifted the child and once more unrolled the 
shawl. She looked at the feet, and noticed that the big toe 
seemed to stand away from the others, but otherwise the feet 
were normally formed. Then the hands; they were certainly not 
artistic hands, but broader than they were long, with short, 
stumpy fingers and an in-curved thumb. But it was the head 
that frightened her, the short skull, the malformed ears. In a 
baby it was not so bad, but this would grow into a girl, a 
woman, . . . 

She put the baby to her breast, but as it sucked she turned her 
face away to the w/dl. 

The matron steadfastly refused to admit tfc^it there was any- 
thing wrong, though she could not fail to see that the mother 
was not happy with her child; where other mothers had to be 
restrained, from disturbing their infants’ sleep with, too maay dis- 
plays of affection, this one hardly ever took hers into the bed 
except at regular feeding times, but lay with her face turned away 
from it, staring at the wall or out the window. 

On the doctor’s next visit, the last before Delie was to go home 
(for he had been away for a week visiting an urgent case, in the 
back country no;*:h of the river, who could not be moved) the 
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matron came in with him, looking solemn, and began: 

“I’m afraid we ha^je something to tell you, Mrs. Edwards. 
Your baby will need special care ” 

“I knowj matron. Would you please let me talk to the doctor 
alone?” 

The matron looked slightly offended, and then swept out 
majestically, holding her white-capped head regally erect. The 
doctor raised his eyebrows and gave Delie a helpless look. 

“I think you know what I have to tell you, my dear.” 

“Yes.” Her voice was toneless and flat. “My baby is a con- 
genital idiot. Site will never be an adult mentally. She will 
always be misshapen and ugly, and the older she gets the worse 
she will look. I would just* like to know why. My first baby was 
born dead, a beautiful, perfect child. And now this — this is 
allowed to live. Why?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread his hands, palms out- 
ward. “Who can tell? There seems no meaning in these things. 
If you want to know the clinical reasons, we are still not sure. It 
seems to happen without reason, yet it’s thought that some pre- 
natal condition must be responsible — an endocrine disturbance 
in the mother, emotional stress, tuberculosis ; but we don’t know. 
One thing is known, that the older the mother, the more chance 
there is af its happening. What are you — thirty-four?” 

“Nearly thirty-five. But I knew a case — I saw a case along the 
river, where thg mother was only a girl.” 

“More likely a case of cretinism. Thafrhas a definite cause in 
the child’s own glands, and doesn’t appear usually till the sixth 
month. It may be possible to cure it. But ^iis — it’s a typical case : 
the simian line, the incurved thumb, the formation of the skull 
and the feet — I’m afraid nothing can be done for *e Mongolian 
child.’* 

“Nothing can be done.” But she thought, ‘Oh yes, something 
can be doge. Something must be done.* 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

The light-ripples danced on the cabin-roof as Delie lay looking 
up at it. Running in endless ripples of refracted sunlight . . . 
dancing, as a child dances, a little girl full of the joy of life. . . . 

She groaned and turned her face into the pillow. Beside her the 
baby lay in the crib, quietly, but moving her hands aimlessly, 
perhaps seeing the bright patterns crossing the ceiling. Delie 
clutched the pillow-case in an agonised grip. 

How hatefully, meaninglessly cruel could life be? Her first 
child, the child of her love and joy, had not even breathed. And 
now, out of hate and shame, was born this healthy, breathing, 
growing . . . monstrosity. For the rest of her life she would have 
it before her eyes. She knew now how Mrs. Slope must feel. 
Her daughter, too, had been ‘a bit soft’, and her grandson had 
been like — this. 

She lifted her head and looked at the crib, and her face became 
set like a mask. She got up and went out to the deck where 
Brenton was putting in set-lines. 

“Brenton, could you go up to the farm in the morning and ask 
Mrs. Melville if she’d keep the children a few more days 1 ? I know 
we were supposed to get them tomorrow, but she won’t mind.” 

“All right, bi\* why?” 

“I don’t feel — I doni’t feel quite strong enough. And the baby 
isn’t as well as I’dalike.” 

“She seems bright Enough. Certainly not^.a beauty, though. 
She doesn’t take after m*.” 

“Will you go, though?” 

“I said^all right.” 

He had taken a fair-sized callop that morning, and Delie 
baked it with potatoes and a savoury stuffing. 

“You’re getting to be quite a cook,” he said grudgingly, 
taking another helping. “But you’re not eating any. What’s 
wrong?” « 

“I told you don’t feel too good. And then, I’fri worried 
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about Oh, stop asking me questions !” she flared hysterically. 

He stared, and put d^wmhis fork. “You’re not quite yourself, 
are you ? Well, go on to bed, if you like. I’ll finish this up and 
wash the things.” 

“Would you? I’d . . . I’d rather go for # a walk, it would help 
me to sleep.” 

“You’ll tread on a tiger-snake.” 

“Then I’ll take the dinghy and just row round the lagoon.” 

She climbed down unaided and got into the dinghy — the same 
dinghy into which Brenton had helped her on that fateful night 
so many years ag«, in which he had kissed her while they drifted 
unheeding on the river. 

A pang went through her for the inevitable change and decay 
of human relationships. She saw now that Adam’s death had not 
been the tragedy it had seemed ; in her memory .he was always 
young and handsome and loving, she had not had to see him 
grow coarse-featured and indifferent. 

She took the oars and rowed to the end of the stagnant lagoon 
in which they lay. It was not the same as when the river was 
flowing. She liked then to row upstream and ship her oars, 
letting the boat drift down again, slowly, slowly but inescapably 
borne bv the current. It was then that she felt most a part of the 
river. 

Now when she stopped rowing the dinghy stayed still, except 
to sfwing slightl^in the faint breeze. She listenec^to the chorus of 
the frogs, the cry of a startled water-hen, the drip of water from 
the suspended oars. Time . . . her mind reverted to its obsession, 
yet she had a feehi|g that time was susper^led as long as she sat 
there with the oars motionless alJove the still water. 

Yet even now the baby was breathing, growing, becoming 
older . * . She knew with absolute certainty that this wgs wrong. 
She had only to be strong and unflinchingly do what was right, 
for the sal<£ of the other children, for the sake of the child itself. 
No false sentiment, no cant about the sacredness of human life, 
must be allowed to obscure the issue. 

With a decisive movement she dipped the oars, breaking the 
reflection of a star. Only a few bright stars wert out, for the sky 
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was still full of cold blue light. As she came under the stern and 
picked up the rope to tie on, she froze infhorror. In the dim light 
she could see a red stain on the rope. She dropped it with a faint 
cry. There were two more stains on the dinghy’s bow. Blood 
. . . She looked at her.spotless hands, and hurried on board with 
a painfully beating heart. Brenton was already asleep in the top 
bunk. 

It was a brilliantly sunny morning, and she was walking on the 
river bank, on a long beach of yellow sand that sloped into the 
water. Someone had been digging in the saixl not far from the 
water’s edge, she noticed. 

She walked towards the uneven heap. It seemed to take a long 
time to get there. With a curious unwillingrress she looked into 
the hole in the sand. A child lay there, a small boy of about ten 
years, with smooth fair hair and closed eyes. Instantly she knew 
that she was looking at a grave. 

But surely not this child’s grave! He appeared to sleep, his 
skin was clear and healthy, his cheeks faintly pink, and his hair 
glistened in the sun. She took a step forward, feeling impelled to 
wake him. A little cascade of sand fell as she moved, and trickled 

4 

on to the boy’s bare arm. 

She saw the eyelids flutter and struggle to rise. The eyes 
opened; and there was nothing beneath the lids but a white 
worm-eaten cayUy. 

With a scream she turned to run, but the sand gave under her 
feet and seemed to entrap them. She was still screaming when 
Brenton woke her, bcfhding over the bunk. After that she dozed 
only fitfully, afraid to sleep again, until the first ray of the morning 
sun sent the iight-ripples dancing across the ceiling. 

She k^ew that the child of her dream was her first sAn, long 
buried in the sand of the river-bank up near Torumbarry. He 
would be ten — no, eleven this year. She got up ancj swung the 
bucket over the side, and dashed some cold water over her 
swollen eyes. 

The rope on the bucket reminded her of something, and with 
superstitious feaV she went to the stern and pulled up the dinghy. 
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There was a blob of bright red paint on the rope, and two more 
on the bows . . . Under (jne 6f the thwarts was the small tin of red 
that Brenton must have been using yesterday to brighten up a 
lure for cod. She almost laughed aloud at her fears. She felt once 
more strong and determined. 

“I’m going now,” said Brenton. Delie did not look at him, but 
busied herself with the dishes. The baby, fed and bathed with 
her usual care, was asleep in the crib. She remembered how 
Brenton hadn’t wanted her to help with the dishes, that night 
when ..she firs? had tea with him on board . . . Strange, how her 
mind kept reverting to that time. But she knew that the events of 
that year had led inevitably, to the present, to this particular day 
in her life which sl^e would never forget. 

“D’you want anything special from the farm?”, 

“No. Give the children my love. Mrs. Melville will load you 
with eggs and cream anyway.” 

“She’ll ask about the baby.” 

“Tell her . . . tell her it’s all right.” 

He climbed rather heavily down into the dinghy. It rocked 
and then steadied. He fitted the oars and balanced them a 
moment above the water, before making the first stroke. To 
Delie, watching impatiently, he seemed to be taking hours to get 
away. 

Because she l^jd been thinking so much of the past, the change 
in him seemed to strike her afresh. She lgoked at his thickened 
figure and heavy, red face, the grey curls that }ised to be gold as 
the sun, and down f at her own work-stairfcd hands with brown 
moth-patches appearing on the bracks. ‘Ol?, what has time done 
to us?’ she thought. ‘Slowly, softly, imperceptibly making us 
old!’ 

She went and finished the dishes, putting everything away 
tidily, sweeping the galley, but all the time going out to see how 
far Brenton had gone. When she saw him reach the cliffs and fix 
the dinghy to a boulder, she went up and looked at the taby, still 
fast asleep. Then she came down again and walked round the 
bottom deck. 
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He was going up the break in the cliff now. She went up to the 
top deck and came down again. Site couldn’t stand still for an 
instant. Then she clenched her hands and climbed the steps 
again. When she looked into the cabin her heart began to 
hammer in her chest. # Thank God ! It had been taken out of her 
hands. 

She saw at once that the sleeping child had rolled on to its 
face, and was lying inert in the crib. It could lift its head a little, 
but not for long; the neck-muscles were not strong enough. The 
pillow was soft and thick. 

She turned and ran out of the cabin, down^he steps over the 
paddle-box, and crossed the gangplank over the mud to the 
island. She had never walked far on the island, for she was afraid 
of tiger-snakes, but now she went on and or through the thin 
scrub of native willow and box-tree, scarcely looking where she 
was going. A lignum swamp blocked her way, but she pushed 
straight on, blindly, through the twining, scratching stems. There 
would be nothing to hear, she knew; but she wanted to be far out 
of ear-shot of any sound from the boat. 

It was a long island, though not very wide. When she had 
reached the channel on the other side — nothing but an expanse 
of mud at present, with a small water-hole in the centre — she 
went on down its edge and followed round until she w'as on the 
boat side of the island, and could see the cliffs, though the steamer 
was still out of $ight. 

She thought she would sit and wait till she saw the dinghy leave 
the cliff landing, for her legs and arms were aching and scratched 
and bleeding; but she^xould not rest. After a,few minutes she got 
up again and started round the island in the opposite direction. 
She was fighting a wild desire to go back to the boat and look at 
the baby,. 

At last she came round again to a point almost opposite the 
boat, and then she heard the creak of oars, the click of the row- 
locks. She dropped flat behind a bush. Something rustled away 
from near her feet, a snake or a lizard, but she scarcely noticed. 
She strained her ears. Was that the child crying? She could 
never go througls this again. . . . 
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Then it came, his shout with a note of alarm in it. 

“Delie! Delie! Wheje afe you?” 

She forced herself to move slowly, not to run. She must not 
show any anxiety. 

“Delie! My God! She’s gone overboard! Delie! Where are 
you?” 

“Here I am. On the island. I was looking for ” 

“Come quickly. Why did you leave her?” 

“What?” 

“The baby — I think she’s dead. She must have rolled on to 
her fgice. Sloe’s *ot breathing . . 

“Are you sure?” 

He stared at her a moment, struck by the pale composure of 
her face contrasted with her lacerated limbs and wild hair, as she 
came across the gangplank. 

“Why on earth did you go ashore ? I came back — and there she 
was, with her face in the pillow.” 

She hurried now, running up the steps. Brenton had put the 
baby down on the bunk, and it lay there inert, the queer eyes 
closed for ever. There was no movement of the tiny chest, no 
pulse in the arteries. Delie flung herself on her knees by the bunk 
and burst into sobs of relief. 

When she had recovered her composure she insisted that he 
should go in to^Waikerie and get the doctor. wanted to take 
the baby with him, but she was obstinate. t She wanted to face the 
doctor here. 

When he was gqpe, and the sound of thfe rowlocks had ceased, 
she washed herself and did her h&ir very carefully, and put on her 
good dress of lilac poplin. Her mind was clear ^id calm now. 
She must not appear nervous, she must not act an appearance of 
grief, for the doctor knew that she must be relieved, not sorry at 
what hadjhappened. 

Then she sat down on the bunk, took the infant on her lap, 
and stared at it musingly. It was the first time she hacf looked on 
death without emotion. Her mind felt cold and emptied of all 
but simple wonder, as she stared at the littl^finger-nails — still 
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growing? — and the wispy hair. What had changed, except that 
the heart no longer beat, the lungs no longer moved ? 

If somehow breath could be restored, as happened sometimes 
when a man appeared to be drowned, life would go on as before; 
and what then became^of the theory that a man’s soul fled at the 
moment of death? Soul, personality, mind, seemed to be but a 
manifestation of energy, much as heat was. And a child so young, 
without % the physical equipment for a proper brain; could it be 
said to have a ‘soul* at all ? 

Yes, it was death that made life so mysterious. The individual, 
so fragile, so complicated and delicate in his organism, could so 
easily die; yet the life-force was indestructible: call it energy, 
will, motion, rhythm, God, or what you liked. 

She stared at the light-ripples in their rhythmic dance over 
cabin wall and peiling ; it was there, and in the faint, pulsing light 
of the most distant star, and in the tiniest transparent creature 
crawling in the river mud, and had been in this scrap of humanity, 
bud of her own living flesh, and now was gone from it. She saw 
now that it was wrong to say “He is gone”, “He has passed away”. 
Rather one should say “It has gone; it has left him; he is bereft 
of life”. 

She was still sitting there in a kind of trance, the dead child in 
her lap, when Brenton returned after two hours, with thvj doctor. 
She heard their feet on the paddle-box steps, but she was so stiff 
and numb that sjie could not move. For a fleeting moment she 
thought, ‘It has left me, too; I am dead.’ Then a painful aching 
began in her legs and arms as the blood began to flow again, and 
she thought, ‘It must be agony to be recalled to life.’ 

Brenton bent his head under the low door, leading the way. 
The little docfpr followed, a bag in his hand which he set down 
on a chest. Before glancing at the baby he took DeHe’s cold hand 
in his, and looked searchingly into her face. 

“You’d better get Mrs. Edwards a hot drink,” he said, his 
cheerful voice subdued. “Her hands are like ice.” 

“Yes, right away,” said Brenton, seeming glad of the excuse to 
go out again. 

“And you lie *pwn there and pull a couple of blankets over 
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you,” said the doctor sternly to Delie. He took up the dead child 
and laid it on a cloth on toj>of the chest of drawers. 

“I’m ... all right.” * 

“You’re chilled, and, naturally, feeling a certain amount of 
shock.” He began loosening the baby’s clothes and making his 
examination. “H’m, yes . . . asphyxia, obviously. Your husband 
found her lying on her face, I believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long would that be after you left the boat?” 

“I don’t know . . . Some time.” 

“And she £pp^red to be all right when you left?” 

Silence. 

“She was breathing normally when you left?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why will mothers use these soft pillows? Dangerous 
things.” 

The pupils of her eyes w^re so wide that the eyes appeared 
black in her pale face. She clutched the top of the blankets and 
stared at him over the edge. He turned his back on her and 
covered the baby with a cloth. 

“I don’t know if I told you, Mrs. Edwards; but it may help 
you to know *that few, very few Mongoloid children survive the 
first five years of life, and only half of those who do ever reach 
adulthood. Your daughter had a very small life-expectancy any- 
way”’ 

“Oh.” It was the faintest breath of sound. 

“They are particularly susceptible to pulmonary infection and 
tuberculosis, so that with your medical his+pry . . .” 

He walked ovdr ri to the cabin window Aid looked out at the 
sparse trees and tangled lignum bushes of the island. “You often 
go for # walks on the island, Mrs. Edwards? It doesn’t look 
particularly inviting.” 

“Oh ... I prefer rowing, but you see Brenton had the dinghy, 

and I thought ” Her voice trailed away. He had turned and 

looked at her, his bright litde eyes shrewd and comprehending. 
In that instant she knew that he knew. The words djed in her 
throat. There was an interminable moment of jilence, in which 
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she saw herself arrested, charged with murder, convicted, 
sentenced to death or life imprisonment. 

“. . . Well, I must sign the death certificate. Cause of death: 
asphyxia. There will be no need for you to attend the inquest. 
I will give evidence of death by misadventure while the child was 
unattended.” 

“Thank you, doctor.” And her large eyes said a .great deal 
more. 

Brenton came in with a cup of hot cocoa, and asked the doctor 
to step into the saloon for a whisky. He had brought a bottle of 
hot water wrapped in a towel to put at her cold ^pt. Delie turned 
her eyes away from the tiny shape under the cloth and drank the 
hot milk. She felt suddenly, overwhelmingly sleepy. 


CHAPTER THIRl Y-NINE 

The children asked very few questions. They had not seen the 
baby, so for them it had scarcely existed. They came back to the 
boat looking healthy and happy, and Delie could not have enough 
of them, of their eager voices and bright, intelligent eyes. Her 
breasts ached with the unwanted milk, but already Time had 
washed a silt of days over the dreadful fact that lay like a rock at 
the bottom of her mind. 

Had the docVcfr said anything, hinted anything to Brenton over 
their whiskies, or on the way back in the dinghy? It seemed to 
her that he looked at l^er strangely. He was getting more morose 
as the river failed to move, and the whisky became a daily habit. 

One morning, hearing the crack of the rifle, she came out to 
see him aiming at a formation of pelicans, flying downstream 
towards the nesting grounds of the Coorong, far to the south. 
He fired again, but the undulating flight of the birds did not 
change. He swore, taking new aim. 

“Brenton!” She put her hand on his arm. “You wouldn’t 
shoot pelicans!” 

His eyes had dazed and clouded look, but he dropped the 
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rifle and went inside. Shj heard the cork being drawn from a 
new bottle of whisky. 

“I wish you wouldn’t drink so much, Brenton,” she said to 
him one night, trying to keep her voice level and impersonal, to 
avoid nagging. “It’s bad for you, and — 

“What else is a man to do, stuck in a puddle with nothing 
coming in«but doctors’ bills and hospital accounts . . . and a wife 
that’s no use to him.” He moved the whisky-botde irritably on 
the saloon table. 

“If only ypu wouldn’t sit here, drinking all alone ” 

“Who else is ^lere to drink with? You?” He laughed nastily. 

“You could go over and see Jim Melville.” 

“And climb up that cliff in the dark ? What if I fell down 
and broke me nedk? Where’d you be then, eh? Though I don’t 
believe you’d care, apart from the money angle.” 

“Brenton! How can yoij say ” 

“ ‘Brenton! How can you!’ ” he mimicked. “I don’t mean 
you’re interested in money, you haven’t enough sense. I mean 
you’d like to be free, rid of the lot of us, and be able to spend all 
your time dabbing paint on canvas. You hate responsibility, 
don’t you? # Only you can’t get out of it, and without me you’d 
be worse off than ever.” 

She W&s struck silent. There was a grain of truth in his words, 
enough to startle her into a doubt of her own motives. Had she 
no’t, subconsciously, desired the baby’s death bajpre it was ever 
born ? Had she welcomed its imbecility ns a justification ? She 
felt as if a black pit had suddenly opened just in front of her feet. 
Turning and pijjshing open the wire-screen door of the cabin, 
against which moths and midges flung themselves in a mad 
dance, she stumbled out on deck. 

Thete weretfhe stars, unchanged, unchanging; Oriqp moving 
towards the west, the Gross swinging low over the island. On the 
"river they # lay reflected, in the same patterns yet softer, slightly 
blurred. If she looked down long enough the river^became a 
black sky, the sky a great river which flowed for ever westward. 
Above was below, below above, and all became unreal. 

But her mind shook off the solace of the sta^. 
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“You want to be rid of the lot of us^” Did he suspect what had 
happened, that she had deliberately walkfd off and left the baby 
to die ? The feeling of certainty in the rightness of what she had 
done deserted her. She walked up and down in a torment of self- 
loathing. 

But gradually her old ideas asserted themselves. The doctor 
had known, she was sure, and had tacitly approved. *The child 
would never have been an adult mentally, and had little life- 
expectancy. She clung to the idea that in the infant was only the 
germ of a soul, which grew and developed with tlje body and 
mind. What had been destroyed was only one $fep farther ‘from 
the embryo and the seed; only a potential. And she had done 
nothing except by default, whatever her intentions had been. . . . 

And hadn’t she felt the same bitter despair before the last two 
were born? Yet natural love had not failed her there. And she 
had jumped in to save Alex from the i;iver without any hesitation. 
No! It was a cruel lie of Brenton’s. Her courage flowed back to 
sustain her. 

Mrs. Melville came to see her, bringing fruit and flowers as to 
an invalid, and an overwhelming sympathy which she found hard 
to bear. Yet such kindness brought tears of weakness to her eyes. 

There was still no break in the drought by August. 'One day 
Mr. Melville came to the cliff-top, shouting and waving his arms, 
with some new f c ^o important that he couldn’t waft to slide down 
the pipe and come ovei in the dinghy. He cupped his hands and 
shouted. Delie and Brenton, staring across the water, heard 
faintly the one word, f'War.” 

They looked at each other soberly, impressed by the historic 
moment. Thdi e had been rumours of war, and now it had come. 
It would<not affect Australia much, of course, and certaifily not 
this stagnant reach of an inland river; but there was something 
solemn and dramatic about the thought of men, ev,en on the 
other side^of the world, marching out to kill each other, to con- 
quer and destroy. 

Delie reVnembered the Boer War, and how she had been afraid 
Brenton might gb, Thank heaven her sons were too young for 
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this one. It would be over in a few months, Brenton said. 

He celebrated the news f>y opening another case of whisky. As 
the number of full botfles steadily decreased, he began to stay up 
later and later at night, singing loudly to himself, beating time 
with a bottle on the table and keeping Delie awake. 

His temper had become so uncertain that she was afraid to 
remonstrate with him. She kept out of his way as much as 
possible in such a confined space. He slept late in the fpornings, 
and got up with a sour breath and bloodshot eyes. . He still walked 
with a stiff leg, and she noticed lately that his voice had become 
blurred again, almost as it had been just after his accident. 

One night when he was particularly noisy she crept to the 
saloon door to shut it so that he might not wake the children. 
Alex and Meg bpw slept in what had been the engineer’s and 
mate’s cabin, and the two older boys in the small cabin that had 
been newly built aft. 

As Delie silently stretcheS her arm in for the handle of the door, 
Brenton raised his bloodshot eyes. 

“Leave it alone!” he said roughly. “I want some air.” 

“But ” 

“And gerrout, djer hear me? Lookin’ a’ me all the time with 
those great tyes ...” His grey curls were on end, the vein stood 
out in his neck like a blue cord. 

She shrank back on to the deck, and was startled by bumping 
into a small figure. 

“Gordon! What are you doing here?” she vJhispered. 

He grasped her hand and pulled her urgently along the deck. 
“Why’s he making such a noise? Is he r|ad?” 

“Shh! No, if s just that — it’s not his Ault, but the drought’s 
got him down, and he’s drinking too much. He-^ — ” 

Sh^ stoppejl short, listening rigidly to the slurred voice from 
the saloon : 

“Murderess! Bloody murderess ! You’re no berrer than I am, 
d’you hear? Least I wouldn’ leave me own flesh an’ blood t’die. 
I oughter finish you off before y’ kill any more with yer damn 
carelessness ...” 

Petrified, clutching each other’s hands, tj^ mother and son 
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stood on the dim deck. They heard a chair scrape back, fall to 
the floor, a sound of breaking glass . V . then the click of a rifle- 
breech being opened and shut. 

“Quick!” Delie breathed almost soundlessly into Gordon’s ear. 
“Run aft and get Brenny out of bed, and untie the dinghy. Get 
in and hold it ready till I come. Quiet, now!” 

As she slipped into the cabin where the two youngest lay, and 
lifted a sleeping child on to each shoulder, her mind was calm and 
clear. Something had been happening to Bren ton for weeks past; 
it seemed as if the old injury was having some long-delayed effect 
on his brain, and even now, perhaps, he was insane. 

She was half-way down the steps to the lower deck when Alex 
began to murmur sleepily against her, ear. 

“Hush! Hush, darling,” she whispered in terror. 

But, half-awake, he began to twist in her arms. “No! No! 
I don’t wanner!” he shouted. There was a dragging step on the 
deck above, and Brenton’s voice : 1 

“Whatsh goin’ on there?” 

She did not answer, but, reaching the bottom deck, fled aft. 
She handed the children down to Gordon, and as she was climb- 
ing after them she saw Brenton at the rail of the top deck, a lamp 
in one hand, his rifle in the other. 

“Come back here!” he roared. 

With trembling hands she grasped the oars and swung the 
dinghy round under the shelter of the paddle-box, where he could 
not see them. T Aen she t rowed as hard as she could for the landing 
across the river. 

“Come back, y’ bitcfe !” He was on the lower deck now. There 
was a sharp crack, anJi a bullet' skipped on tfie 4 water close by. 
Thank goodness it was so dark ! But her fear was not of the wildly- 
aimed gun, but that he might jump in and swim after ft them, 
perhaps overturn the dinghy. But he remained, cursing, on the 
deck. A second shot, a third echoed back from the cliffs. Then 
there was a muffled thump, and silence. 

She could not remember afterwards how she got the whimpering, 
frightened childr^i up the cliff track in the darkness.* Without 
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Gordon she would never have managed it. Perhaps the darkness 
helped, for they could m>t die the steepness of the steps and how 
one slip could plunge them all into the river. The Melvilles’ farm 
was in darkness, but soon there were friendly lights and voices. 

“I’m afraid, I’m afraid!” she moaned. “There was a dreadful 
thump, and then nothing. I think he may have shot himself.” 

Mrs. Melville gave the shivering, frightened boys some warm 
milk and popped them into the beds they had occupied# a short 
time before, while Delie put down the two youngest. She insisted 
that Mr. Melville, who wanted to go to the boat alone, should 
not dp so witThoatf the local policeman and the doctor. 

“If he’s alive he may be dangerous,” she said. “He has the 
gun, and he seemed quite mad. But please go as soon as you can. 
He may be wounded.” 

A faint, cold dawn was breaking and the roosters were crowing 
in the Melvilles’ yard when the farmer returned, looking tired 
and drawn. 

“He’s not dead,” he said, laying a kindly, heavy hand on Delie’s 
shoulder and pressing her down into a chair near the glowing 
wood stove. “But . . . you must be brave. The doctor says he’s 
had a stroke, *and will be paralysed for the rest of his life. He will 
live unites he has another stroke; that would probably be fatal. 
I’ve taken him in to the Waikerie hospital.” 


CHAPTER FORTY 

In 1915 the river began to flow again. Delie hedg'd the curlews 
cryingin the stamps and knew that the drought was ending; but 
by now she knew also that Brenton, who had been so strong, so 
Active, so virile, would never move again, but was reduced to an 
inert lump of flesh. 

Ironically, now that he was no longer capable of navigating a 
boat, the river reforms he had advocated for so long began to be 
carried out. The last drought (which had mfant among other 
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things that the Renmark fruit-growers had to transport their 
goods by horse and cart to the railhtad at a cost of eighteen and 
six a ton extra) had brought the bickering States to final agree- 
ment over the locking question. 

South Australia waj? to build nine locks between Blanchetown 
and Wentworth; the river would be converted into a series of 
great steps, each forty miles long, ensuring a depth cfi six feet all 
the year round. On 5th June 1915, Sir Henry Galway, Governor 
of South Australia, laid the foundation stone of the first lock at 
Blanchetown. 

Delie read the report of the ceremony, of thfc«cheering crowds 
and the Parliamentary party in the Marion , to the silent Brenton. 
He could hear what was said to him, though he did not always 
appear to take in the meaning of the wcfds. He answered 
questions by dosing his eyes, once for yes, twice for no. 

He had not lost any weight, and the sight of such a big, strong- 
looking man lying there helpless was worse than if he had looked 
thin and weak. 

When he first came back from the hospital, he was able to 
articulate a little. But all he said, over and over again, was, “I 
want ... I want . . .” 

Though she strained her ears in agony, bending close to his 
lips, and though the sweat broke out on his brow with t>;e terrible 
effort he made to express his wish, he never got past those two 
words. She wondered if he wanted to say that he preferred to 
die and be done with it, or if there was some person he par- 
ticularly wanted, to see. But when she suggested this, and 
mentioned different Barnes, he only blinked Jiis eyes wearily in a 
negative. 

After thatjhe did not speak again. His mouth never moved, 
except to take the spout of the feeding cup. Hjs lips v^ere not 
twisted f>y the stroke, but had taken the line she remembered in 
Aunt Hester’s mouth towards the end — a downward curve oi 
bitter resignation, yielding nothing, unchanging and severe. 

Mrs. Melville had adopted Delie and her family. Brenton had 
a front room with a big bed; Delie slept on a stretcher beside 
him. He could qqII her attention by making a noise in his throat. 
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Well, there would be no more babies, anyway, thought Delie. 
Instead she had a man to4iurse who was helpless as a baby, and 
who would never grow out of it ... a life sentence. She couldn’t 
help feeling that she was being punished. 

To repay Mrs. Melville, who would nc^t take a penny in board, 
Delie began to make small arty objects for her hostess. She 
painted ^ glass lampshade with a river scene, made book-covers 
and penholders of coloured suede, and even used hef. precious 
oil-paints for pen-painting on doilies of black silk— an art which 
Mrs. Melville appreciated more than the finest landscape. 

This gave h v an ide# for making money. The next time she 
was in Waikerie she went into the leading draper’s shop and 
showed some of her work.. The result was a commission to paint 
knick-knacks wit^ local scenes for the tourists who* visited the river 
in the summer months. 

Mrs. Melville asked her what she was going to do with the 
steamer; wouldn’t it be better to sell it, and perhaps invest the 
money in a small shop where she could sell the things she made ? 
But Delie shook her head obstinately. The steamer was half 
Brenton’s, and it was his life; without it he would not wish to 
live. Somehow she would get the Philadelphia working again. 

Befc^te the first big fresh came down the river she had sat for 
the Harbours Board examination and received her Master’s 
certificate — the first woman ever to qualify as a steamboat 
captain on the Murray. She had co^npleteJT her two years’ 
experience as acting-mate on the Philadelphia^ and she passed her 
theoretical exam^with flying colours. 

Luckily she liad a visual memory, and 'she could close her eyes 
and see the long Moorna reach and the burnt stijmp you kept in 
line ^hen th^ channel crossed over, or the treacherous point that 
stuck out opposite the end of Pollard’s Cutting. . . . 

She had the certificate framed and took it proudly to show 
Brenton. 

“Aren’t you pleased? Doesn’t it show you must4iave taught 
me well ?” 

A brief closing of the eyelids. 
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“Darling, the river’s coming down; soon the Philadelphia will 
have enough water under her to float lier again. Would you like 
to go back on the river?” 

His lids closed long and emphatically. When they opened 
again his eyes, now moje grey than blue yet still alive and alert 
in his helpless body, sought hers anxiously. 

“Don’t worry. I’ve sent a telegram for Charlie, aryJ I know 
he’ll come for your sake. The boys can stay here and go to school 
— it’s not very far across the paddocks, and they can have a pony 
to ride. I’ve promised Mrs. Melville to let her have Meg too, for 
a while, but not Alex until his chest getfl strong*}-*. I’ll insist on 
paying board for them. 

“In a few years they’ll make good deck-hands, but they must 
go to school, arid meanwhile I’ve got a boy frcyri the draper’s in 
Waikerie who’s mad about steamers and would pay us to let him 
come as crew. You’ll still be the skipper ” 

He closed his eyes twice. * 

“Well, PH be the skipper, and you’ll be the mate. We’ll build 
a big window in your cabin so that you can see all that goes on. 
Won’t that be fine?” 

He closed his eyes, rather wearily, and she pressed his big, 
nerveless hand. Tears of sympathy started to her efes, and she 
put her head down beside his. All past bitterness and wfl&ng had 
been wiped out by his terrible misfortune. She could feel nothing 
but tenderness and love for the magnificent wreck he had become, 
like a once-proua stearrjer hopelessly aground. 

He, too, seemed to have forgotten his mad rage against her. 
His eyes would light v^th something like pleasure when he saw 
her enter the room. But the expression of his mouth never 
changed, though its muscles were not completely paralysed; he 
could still eat. 

Everything else had to be done for him ; he was as helpless as a 
new-born infant. Yet Delie hoped to act as his nurse, look aftn 
a young child, and run a paddle-steamer with the aid of a mad 
engineer and a boy who had never been inside a wheel-house. She 
would have*to get a cook, she realised ; he and Alex would be able 
to keep an eye on ^renton when she was busy at the wfieel. For 
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the rest, they would just have to tie up when she was not steer- 
ing, at least until she had tAight the boy to know a snag from a 
ceef. 

And her painting ? There would be no time for that any more. 
Her youthful ambition had faded with the years; she no longer 
cared to set the Yarra on fire, so long as she could be left quiet to 
paint the tfuth that was in her. But there was no time now. 
Firmly she packed her painting-things away in a locker, snapped 
a padlock on the latch and threw the key into the river. 

.• Charlie McBean arrived to see Bren ton. His wild eyebrows 
were more Vhit% than gjey now, but his eyes still had a blue 
gleam of independence. 

Though she had warned him what to expect, he became speech- 
less with shock wlyen he saw what time had done to his old 
skipper. He could only sit and press the lifeless hand, blinking 
his fierce old eyes rapidly, and breathing a waft of onion-laden 
breath across the bed. 

The engine and the boiler he greeted like old friends, and went 
over them lovingly with a piece of cotton rag, crooning to him- 
self. “I know the old girl’s ways, and she knows mine, Missus,” 
he said. “She’ll always do ’er best for me.” 

“Teddy’s iftill the skipper, you understand,” said Delie, who 
wonderedUiow Charlie would react to working for a woman. “I’ve 
got my ticket, in case of any queries from the Board; but he’ll be 
able to see everything that goes on from his cabin, and direct 
things from there.” 

This was a myth, and they both knew it, but Charlie nodded 
vigorously and polished his nose with the .back of his hand. 

“Teddy Edwartis would rot on dry land, just like I would,” he 
said. “Even the way ’e is, ’e’s a better skipper th^n most. Poor 
old Te^dy — never would of believed it, if I ’adn’t seen ’im with 
me own eyes.** He sighed windily, and Delie retreated! a little 
*^kom the blast of onion-laden air. Charlie had evidently been 
applying Ihe onion therapy after a bender. You re game, 
Missus; I’ll give you that in.” 

Delie blushed like a girl, and smiled. She knew what high 
praise this was from the misogynist Charlie. 
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“There’s just one thing, Charlie. No spragging the gauge. 
She’s not as young as she was, and iftanything happened I’d feel 
it was my fault. The skipper wouldn’t sAnd a chance if she blew** 
up.” 

“Me sprag the gau^e!” said Charlie as if offended at the very 
idea. “What do you take me for ?” 

He needed this job, for he was too unreliable with lys drinking- 
bouts for a mail-steamer or a passenger-boat that had to keep to 
a time-table; ^nd the private trading steamers which might have 
employed him were getting less. The drought had been another 
blow to the river trade ; the railways wjre takii^ nfore and more 
away from the boats. 

Delie had arranged for the sale of the rest of the whisky to a 
hotel in Waikerie. She wanted to get rid this cargo before 
Charlie disposed of it for her. She was wondering how they were 
ever to establish themselves as a trading vessel again without any 
capital for buying new stock, when afi unexpected windfall solved 
her problems. 

It was as if dear old Uncle Charles had known of her need and 
sent the money. A letter arrived, which had been long delayed 
in its journey to various towns along the river, telling of his death 
and her inheritance of the farm property. 

In the first moment she was tempted to give up h&v difficult 
plan of running the steamer alone, and go back to the farm with 
her family, where at least they could live off the land and would 
not starve. Bif? this would be a retrogade step and she knew it. 
Her courage rose again to meet the challenge of the future. 

Probate would have been granted by now; she wired the 
Executor company iif Echuca to sell, to realist what they could 
and send her # .the capital. She could depend on them to get as 
good a price as possible, as their commission defended ypon it. 
Then sh£ set about ordering stores ; no whisky, but a great many 
small useful items which would sell readily among housewives fat 
from the nearest shop. 

The last* connection with her own family in Australia was now 
gone, and* Brenton’s only relatives lived in Sydney. Yet she had 
new ties in her children, natives of this country as she? was not, 
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third generation Australians through their father. To them 
England would be but | mfsty country beyond the seas, learned 
%ibout in geography lessons but remote from their experience. 
Perhaps they would return one day, but she would not. She still 
feared the sea. 

Mr. Melville, that handy man, had put a new, large window 
in the cabin over the bed that had been installed for Brenton, 
ind as soon as they were ready to leave he was carried aboard. 

As he lay looking up at the dancing-light-ripples on the cabin 
ceiling, his face%eemed to relax; the bitter, closed lines of his 
mouth looked more content, or at least resigned. Remembering 
how he used to show her the wild-flowers in the bush when they 
were first married #she picked some Murray daisies to put in his 
cabin, the small everlastings like stiff, golden suns "surrounded by 
white flames. 

Thinking to cheer him, she put one of the papery flowers in his 
hand that lay lifelessly on the coverlet. There was a noise in his 
throat, and to her horror she saw two tears form in the eyes that 
looked at the flower. They ran down towards the pillow. He 
closed his eyes but the tears continued to force their way out. 
She had never seen -him cry before. 

She ffitig herself beside him, feeling shamed and desolated. 
All the consoling words that rose in her throat died there before 
they could be # uttered. What could one say to a man in his 
plight? The flower had already said for her, “Spring is here; life 
goes on just the same without you.” 

He could not e^n raise a hand to brus^ away the tears. She 
took a handkerchief and mopped them for him, and then used it 
on her own eyes. 

“Charlie ha n . steam up,” she said at last. “We’re ready to cast 
off. You’ll feel better once we’re moving, you always said a boat 
was a liv^ thing, and you’ll feel how glad she is to be off again. 
You watch out the window and see if I handle her right. Brenton, 
can you hear me?” For his stillness frightened her. 

His eyes opened and blinked once. She dropped a kiss upon 
his stony face and went out, feeling an angr/ rebellion against 
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life which could do this to a man. Usually she loved life, but there 
had been times, the time of the wrec% o£ Adam’s death, and the 
loss of her first baby, when its senseless cruelty revolted her . . i 
And Brenton had been such an active, vital person! 

As soon as she was^'n the wheel-house, her spirits rose again. 
This was more than just a setting out; it meant leaving behind a 
hateful place and moving into a future that could n#t be worse. 
It was Only parting with the three children that gave her a pang. 
But she would be calling at the farmhouse regularly, and she 
knew that Mrs. Melville would look after them better than she 
could herself. Little Meg had taken tq her at 0!ice. 

It was a proud and thrilling moment when, with the ropes 
inexpertly cast off by the new deck-hand, she brought the Phila- 
delphia round and headed her downstream. 

The shrill, indomitable note of her whistle echoed from the 
cliffs as if she had not lain there useless for more than a year. The 
red-gum paddles bit into the water; smoke panted from the 
funnel and streamed out across the river. 

Charlie came up from below and stood at the bottom step of 
the wheel-house. 

“You’re doin’ all right, Missus,” he said. “I never bin engineer 
with a woman givin’ orders before, but I’ll get used to it. Just go 
easy on that there whistle for a bit, willyer? The nev^'and is a 
ruddy useless bandicoot as a fireman, and I’ll ’ave ter ’elp ’im 
till ’e gets the knack of it.” 

“Right-oh, Charlie., That was just for the skipper’s benefit.” 

But it was for lyrself, too ; a challenge to the future, a defiant 
cry against fate. Shej:losed her eyes and he^rd the faint echoes 
of that peal, so wild and free, echoing back ancf back from bends 
far out of sigly. 
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